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THE UNKIND WORD. 



CHAPTER I. 



THERE was — nay there ia, for it doubtless exists stilt — 
ia a certain nook of the Western Highlands of Scot- 
land, a cottage — of which, as of the celebrated cottage 
over which the " smote so gracefully curled," it might tru- 
ly be said — 



orld, 



Very " humble," certainly, the heart should be^for the 
cottage was humble enough. It consisted only of two 
rooms; with a byre adjoining: tinto which byre the origi- 
nal owners periodically migrated, somewhat to the incon- 
venience of the cow : while the house itself was let to any 
summer lodgers who might prefer the primitive and pic- 
turesque to the elegant and convenient. 

Most pioturesi^ue it was : thia solitary dwelling, nestling 
under a peipendicnlar rock, in the curve of a small bay, 
with a glorious sea-viow in front, and, behind, a magnifi- 
cent glen, presided over by two lofty ranges of granite 
hills. These hills from dawn to sunset — nay, all night 
long, for they never looked grander than by starlight — 
were continually changing their aspect and color ; their 
forms remaining permanently outlined, through shine or 
storm, white mist or purple shadow — giving a sense of 
eternal endurance and majestic calm. 

Besides this large beauty of the mountains, there was 
an infinite perfection of lesser beauty on every hand. No- 
where could be found such heathery moorlands ; such ver- 
dant bogs, rich in lovely and rare bog-plants ; such a pleas- 
ant shore, where from curious conglomerate rocks you 
might peer down a dozen feet, through crystal depths of 
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brine, into the brilliaDt eea-gardena, waving with under- 
water vegetation, wonderful to behold. On land, too, all 
about these roots, which were strewn everywhere, or left 
standing upright in great boulders — were noota that would 
almost make you believe in fairies' bowers ; so that you 
would never feel surprised to see a wee green man perk 
up his head from among the delicate mosses and ferns, to 
ask you what business you Lad in his especial dominion. 

Thua, outside, the cottage possessed every attraction 
that heart or eye could desire. Inside, perhaps, the leas 
that is said of it the better. Except that it had two mei-- 
its — rare, alas t in this i-egion : it was undoubtedly clean ; 
and it had windows which were actually made to open t 
Thanks to these advantages, within its narrow limits had 
for the last month been stowed away, in the miraculous 
manner in which people do contrive to stow themselves 
away in Highland solitudes, a family of six persons; two 
brothers, three sisters, and a cousin ; living that wild, free, 
Robinson-Ccusoe sort of life which is so delicious to the 
young. For they were all young — the brothers and the 
cousin being under twenty, the three sisters a little older. 
Five of these young people were Wyvills — Agnes, Emma, 
J'ane, Maurice, and Richard — motherless children of a grim, 
poor, proud Yorksliii-e squire; the sixth was Jessie Rae- 
bum, orphan heiress of the old uncle of them all, a Glas- 
gow merchant. It was through her that the youn^ ^X" 
vills her cousins had been persuaded to spend their holi- 
days in the Horth, — taking for a month this cheap, out-of 
the way cottage, and keeping house for themselves, — for 
no servant was possible. 

Vei-y simple were all their domestic arrangements. The 
four gu-ls appropriated the one double-bedded room ; the 
other apartment — which, like the cobbler's stall, " served 
them for kitchen, and parlor, and all " — being made to 
serve a third purpose as well: for at night, by means of 
that mysterious arrangement, common enough in Scotland, 
"a concealed bed," it ingeniously accommodated the boys. 
They, daily rising with the September dawn, always niahed 
out at once to their glorious morning bath on the near sea- 
shore, leaving the kitchen free. "When they came home, as 
hungry as hunters, it was to find it all " redd up," as the 
Scotch cousin expressed it {and could do it, too, though she 
was a rich Glasgow young lady), the kettle singing on the 
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nide iron bars ivhich difl duty for a gi-ate, — just enough to 
keep the peat and wood from spluttermg out on the earth- 
en floor, — and the breakfast laid oat on the one table. A 
veiy homely meal it w£^, consisting merely of a great bowl 
of poiTidge, and two jugs of sweet milk and butter-milk. 
If file boys desired fisb, they had to catch it for themselves 
in the little creek where the mountda bura met the sea; 
and oh ! what splendid sea-trout they sometimes bi-onght 
home, and what a grand fiying there was in the big fry- 
ing-pan, which, with the thrcMegged pot and one sauce- 
pan, formed their only culinary apparatus. Yet even with 
these the ^rls had,' during the month, become very tolera- 
ble cooks, and maids-of-all-work besides. To be sure, some 
disastera had at first occurred — such as when Agnes, com- 
ing home one day a little in advance of the rest, to prepai-e 
what is technically and most tnithfully called a " hungry 
tea," unfortunately filled the kettle, and afterwards the tea- 
pot, out of a can, not of fresh, bat of sea-y/atev ! And once, 
when the " half-sheep," which she was accustomed to order 
weekly, had {with its corresponding half of course) betaken 
itself to the mountains, declining to be killed, and also,. 
owing to storms or piscatory ill-luck and incapacity, all 
the fish, both in sea and burn, unanimously refused to come 
to the boys' hooks, there was absolute famine in the house. 
For two days the femily had to breakfast, dine, and sup, 
upon oatmeal pon-idge: at which they had first laughed, 
then grumbled, and then taken to quaiTelling, as they not 
seldom did. "And as all brothers and sisters do," they 
told the little quiet cousin, — who, quite alone in the world, 
with no one either to love her or to vex her, could not un- 
derstand this quaiTelling at all 

But in spite of such small troubles, they had been very 
happy together; and now that their holiday was nearly 
ovei- — it being then Simday night, and Wednesday would 
be the first of October and their month's end — they all felt 
a little sad. They sat over their tea-table in the early 
closing twilight, without any of the skirmishes which, 
either in jest or earnest, were always rising up among these 
strong, i-ough, Yorkshire natures — warm to love and quick 
to hate — or, at least, to wrangle, in a way that to little 
Jessie seemed as if it must spring from, or result in, un- 
dying hatred, till she found out that they always made 
the quarrel up again, or, without any making up, went on 
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in five minutes just as cheerfully as if it had never hap- 
pened. 

"Yon are the very queerest family!" she would say 
Bometimes, "I suppose it is your English demonstrative- 
ness, which seems to me so odd. You epeak out whatever 
comes into your minds — good or bad— kind or unkind. If 
any one were to say to me half the things that you say to 
one another every day of yoar lives, I should break my 
heart ahont it for weeKs after : and if I were so irritated 
as to speak to any body else in that way, it would imply 
that I had lost all love and respect for them, and I should 
just go away and leave them, and never be friends with 
them any more." 

" Should you ? Then you'd bo a little goose 1" Agnes 
would answer. "Wo all like one another well enough, 
and we speak to one another no sharper than fether always 
speaks to us. We are used to that sort of thing, and don't 
heed it. It might have been difierent had mother been 

So Jessie often thought, but did not like to say. Sho 
knew very slightly her late aunt's husband,except that she 
had seen him once or twice : and had long noticed that her 
uncle, Mr, Raebum, with whom she resided at Glasgow, 
always looked "dour" when he mentioned Mr. Wyvill of 
Wyvilt Court. And in her fond little heart — which her 
solitary life had made prematurely wise — she made great 
allowances for this rugged family, which had brought itself 
up much as it chose ; with no softening influence of pa- 
rental love, no restraining hand of parental guidance. And 
she loved them all — hardly making any difierence : at least, 
none that she then knew. And they all loved her — nor, 
even in their worst and roughest humors, did they ever ill- 
use her or say to her the ill-natured things that tney often 
said to one another. As she sat on the settle in front of 
the fire — so small in face and figure that she almost seem- 
ed a child, and so grave and quiet that she might have 
been a little old woman — she contrasted strongly with the 
handsome young Wyvills, all large-made, well-featured, 
hearty- voiced : full of health and spirit and life. No won- 
der that to her — reserved, rather dreamy, delicate in health, 
and passive in nature — those wildTorkshire cousins brought 
exactly the elements in which her dull, easy, rich, shut-up 
existence was deficient, and that she had been very happy 
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this month — happiei', she often thought, than she had been 
ever since she was bom. 

So she told Agnes, and, a little less frankly, told Maurice 
also, as, after the tea-things had been washed «p by the 
girls, and the fire piled up by the boys, they took their 
usnai evening walk — past the old kirk, and along the bum- 
side, where the fringing birk-trees were turning yellow, 
and the rowan-berries a coral red; up the steep hiU-road 
which led to the nearest point of communication with the 
civilized world, — a fishing village, where, twice a week in 
summer, and once in winter, a steamer stopped to take pas- 
sengers and henln^ to Glasgow. 

"I don't think TU go np to Glasgow to-morrow," said 
Maurice, suddenly interrupting the line of procession, which 
now, as in all their walka had latterly happened, was just 
two and two and two — Mauriceand Jessie, Dick and Agnes, 
Emma and Jane. " Dick, yoa could get the money at the 
bant just as well as I conld: and bring it back in time for 
us to pay our rent on the 1st. You shall go ; though I 
am the eldest, I don't see why I should always be the hard- 
worked man of businesB of tne family. It would be ' aw- 
iiiily ' nice, as you say, Jessie, to get two more days on the 
hills before I go back to college. 

"And why shouldn't Iget the benefit of those two days 
as much as you ?" said Richard, sulkily ; — he was more 
giventosulks, andMaurice to quick, short angers. "You'll 
not make me go up to Glasgow for you, my lad. I'll be 
shot if I do." 

" Hush, don't quaiTel, it's Sunday," said Jessie, using tho 
first argument which came to hand, though her heart mis- 
gave her that it was a feeble one, seeing there was no rea- 
son why people should be less good on week-days than on 
Sundays. But the-Sunday evening silence had more influ- 
ence than her speech, even over these young lads. Hardly 
any creature above the nature of a boor could fail to be 
impressed, consciously or unconsciously, by such a lovelv, 
heavenly night, the like of which is now and then seen m 
the Higlilands just before "coarse" weather seta in — a 
combination of all the beauty of all the seasons — warm 
and mild as summer, clear as autumn, solemn and sound- 
less as winter. 

Jessie Raeburn, who is a middle-aged woman now, could 
still describe it, vividly as if it were yesterday, — that lone- 
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ly MU-road, tlie auiiset fading rosily over tbe sea on the 
right hand, and the full moon, with a star above her, climb- 
ing in a flood of brightness above the bla«k mountains on 
the left — the two mountain ranges, with the desolate glen 
lying between them, from which, through the utter silence, 
rose up the faint faivDff ripple of the burn, like the voice 
of a soul alive in the midst of death. And she j-emembers, 
— or whether or not Bhe does, all the rest do, — all save one 
(and perhaps he does too, in some sti'ange way, belonging 
to the mysteries which are unfathomable in this world) — 
how her voice suddenly and involuntarily went up like an 
arrow of sound through the pellucid air ; in a hynln tune, 
of course. It was that tune called " French," which in 
Scotch churches is usually sung, aa Jessie sang ifc now, to 
the 121st Psalm:— 



My Bafe^ Cometh from Uie Lord, 

Who heaven and earth hath made. 
Thy foot he'll not let slide, nor will 

He slamber that thee keeps ; 
Behold, he that keeps lErael, 

He Mtunhers not, nor deeps. 

"The LoM thee keeps, the Lord thy shade 

At ihy right hand doth stay ; 
The moon by night thee shall not smite, 

Nor yet the sun hy day. 
The Lord shall keep thy soul j He shall 

Pieserve thes from all ill. 
Henceforth thy going out and in, 

God keep forever will." 

The pealm ended, they all stood motionless ; awed by 
the nnearthly beauty of the scene, and by the involuntary 
solemnity wnioh creeps over any six- persons who have 
spent a very happy time together, and are now on the eve 
of parting — with the consciousness which common-experi- 
ence teaches, that it is at least donbtful how, when, and 
where the whole six may meet — or if they may ever meet 
together again. 

" We shall soon be going home now," observed Richard 
in a dolorous voice. 

" I almost wish we were never going home any more," 
said his brother. 

" Oh, Maurice I" cried Agnee, reprovingly. 
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At least not to Siieh a dreary home as oura. Bat some 
time," — and the lad, who had hold of cousin Jessie's hand, 
looked up towards the moonlit mountain-tops with a new 
expression of manly will and manly hope dawning in his 
handsome boyish face — " Some time, perhaps, I will mako 
for myself a real happy home." . 

Just at that moment they were all startled by one of 
those sudden meteors common enough on Scottish autumn 
nights. It blazed out from beside the moon, quivered over 
the mountain peak below, and then vanished into blact- 
neas just over a pass which the boys had often talked of 
trying — fancying it would prove a short cut to the fishing 
village — shorter, perhapB, than this winding road across 
the wilderness of moorland, rock, and hog. 

"By George, how plain that bit of the hill showed 1 
ril have a try at climbing it to-morrow." 

" You won't, Maniice, my lad," Dick answerec 
" You'll be fer enough off by this time to-morrow." 

" We'll see," Maurice said, angrily, too. But either he 
was too happy or too sad to wish to quarrel : or something 
else evidently engrossed him, for he walked home without 
saying a word more. Not even to Jessie. 

Presently they all gathered round the kitchen table for 
their snpper ; their last meal together, for whichever of the 
brothera went up to Glasgow to-morrow, he would have to 
rise before daylight, and cross the country by the monntain 
road to catch the steamer, returning onlyjnst in time on 
Wednesday to pay the rent, and escort the family to the 
point where the weekly boat would touch next day. Thus, 
to-night was the real close of this Ai-eadian life ; they 
would return to the comforts and discomforts of civiliza- 
tion : and though all the party tried to be exceedingly 
jolly — nay, Agnes actually brought out the whisky bot- 
tle, and unexceptionable toddy made by Maurice was dis- 
tributed fairly round, even to the silent and sullen Dick — 
still there was a cloud over them ; a cloud long remem- 
bered and spoken of with awe. 

" Well, boys, do settle the matter ; which of you is to 
go ?" said Agnes. 

" Richard, cried Maurice, 

" Maurice," cried Richard. 

"I'll make you do it." 

" I'll be hanged if you will." 
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And from words they might have gone still' farther — 
even to blows, for their hearts eeemed hot within them : 
had not Jessie laid her little hand on the elder brother's 

" Don't quarrel, — ^not this night at least, when we have 
been so happy. Oh, please, don't." 

" Let go of Mm, Jessie !" cried Dick fiercely. " lie's a 
selfish, domineering, ill-natared brute." 

" Am I ?" said Maurice between his teeth, when he 
caught sight of Jessie's imploring face. "Hold your 
tongue, lad. You and I wilt settle our affaire by-and-by, 
after the girls have gone to bed. Good-night now." 

They said good-night all round obediently ; even Agnes, 
the house-mother and ordinary ruler of the family : for 
something in Maurice quite startled them : so unusual was 
his tone of command, as well as self command. 

"I wonder what has come over the boy?" she said, 
when the four girls had shut themselves in their bed-room. 
"How well he kept his temper! Did he not, Jessie? 
And he usually loses it so soon." 

Jessie said nothing. 

Shortly afterwards there came a little tap at the door. 

" I want to spe^ to one of you girls for a moment." 

"Which of us?" 

" Cousin Jessie will do." 

And Jessie, who had not begun to undress, but had sat 
meditatively on her bed, went ont, right outside the door 
into the starlight night, which was the only available place 
for conversation witti Maurice. 

" I want to ast you yonr opinion, Jessie : and your ad- 
vice, for I know it will be right, and I'll do whatever you 
tell me. Ought I to give in to Richard, or not ?" 

"About going to Glasgow to-moiTow?" 

" Yes." 

" I don't know," said Jessie, sorely perplexed at being 
thus elevated into a sort of Mentor, and, more painful still, 
a judge between the two brothers, " You are the elder, 
and have a right to get your own way. But, still — nay, 
Maurice," she added, suddenly, "I'm not a bit wiser or 
better than you : don't ask me to decide, for I i-eally cau 
not," 

" Then I will," said Maurice, and he looked down ten- 
derly into the gentle face. "I won't vex him, for I'm a 
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great deal happier than he, Jessie. I'll go to Glasgow my- 
self." 

And with a thrill at her heartjhalf of pleamre and pride 
in Maurice's goodness, and half of pain, Jessie said, ' Tes, 
go." 

" Then good-night, for we'll likely never have another 
night here again." 

"Good-night, Maurice. Yon are very, very good." 

" Thank yon." 

They stood together, these two, girl and boy, little more 
than children, in the still night under the stars, with the 
mTivmur of the sea close below, and the great silent moun- 
tains beyond. They hardly understood either one another 
or their own selves, and yet somehow they did, or one of 
them learned the secret afterwards. 

" Oh Jessie, give me a kiss I Just one !" Maurice breath- 
ed rather than spoke. 

Either she gave it, or ho took it — she hardly knew which 
— hut they kissed one another with a long silent kiss, as 
Jessie Eaehum has remembered and will remember all her 
life long. 

" Maurice — good, dear Maurice," she sighed lovingly to 
herself, as she curled round on her hard but peaceful and 
happy pillow, " how could Richard say to him one unkind 
word ?" 



CHAPTER II. 



Jessie lay awake for a Ion" time, but no ominous sound 
of quarrelling came through the thin wall She concluded 
the boys had made it up in the easy way that a!! squabbles 
were made up among the youn^ Wyvills, namely, by the 
mere cessation of strife ; contrition or forgiveness being 
things neither given nor expected in this not over-sensi- 
tive or sentimental family. She went to sleep at last with 
a quiet heart — in which the deep feeling waking into ex- 
istence was only just enough conscious of itself to diffuse 
a sense of vague happiness throughout her whole being — 
the happiness of which there is but one kind, which, c 



ii-ly or late, eoraes to any human being but once ii 
lifetime. 
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When the girls rose, thoy found the boya already away ; 
nor did either Maarice or Richard return to hreakfaat, which 
caused some surprise. 

" They can't both haVe gone to Glasgow. It would be 
very ill-natured of them ; for I want help in ever so many 
ways. I wonder how they settled the quarrel last night ? 

" Maurice told me he meant to go," said Jessie, briefly. 

"That's all right; and most likely Dick has walked 
with him across the hill, and will bo back to dinner," 

So, after a reaaonable time they cleared away breakfast, 
and fell to their packing eheeiily, with all the small jests 
indulged in under such circumBtancea by four lively and 
lightsome girls, who enjoy being busy, and busjf all togeth- 
er. In the activity of their work they had quite got over 
the slight shadow of regret at parting, and were planning 
new meetings and new pleasures with the hopefulness and 
elasticity ot youth. Afterwards, they looked back upon 
that moramg, when they were all so active and gay, so pre- 
ternaturally full of laughter and fun, with a kind of shiver, 
which for years made them pause in the midst of any 
mirth, as if they heard through it all the soundless foot- 
steps of approaching Fate. 

Their gayety was only checked, not suppressed, by the 
arnval of Richard, in not the best of humors. Poor fellow, 
thistime he had some cause, for ho had slipped into a rocky 
crevice, bruised his shoulder, and scarified his knee. 

" It's lucky I didn't hurt my«clf worse," said he, " for 
some of those places are confoundedly deep, and so over- 
grown with heather that one never sees them till one puts 
one's foot into them. Thoy are regular crevasses, I think, 
and thoy are just in that particular bit of the hill-side where 
we have so often intended to go. I've been, girls. I played 
old Maurice a nice trick, and slipped off before day- 
break. So he would be obliged to go to Glasgow. Is he 
gone ?" 

" I suppose so, more shame to you, Bick," said Agnes. 

" He meant to go in any case ; lie made up his mind 
last night," Jessie added, 

"Did he ? Now that was jolly of him," said Dick cor- 
dially. " But he might as well have told me so." 

"Didn't he say any thing last night?" 

" Kot a word, for I shammed to be asleep. And this 
g I left him really asleep, as sound as a church. Well, 
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it was jolly of Maurice, and I'll do him a good turn some 
day for it." 

So Dick quite i-ecovered his spirits, and in spite of his 
bruises made himself both useful and agreeable all that 
day and the next ; even though the coarse weather, of 
which that heavenly Sunday was the warning, had fau-ly 
set in, and the family were shut up between their two rough 
apartments, unable even to cross the threshold for blast and 
storm. Such storm as is only seen in these mountains, 
where the rain not falls but drives, in absolute sheets of 
water ; and the wind grows into a perfect whirlwind ; 
and the bum lises and roars along in a foaming torrent, 
thick and brown ; and the sea becomes a mass of " white 
horses;" and dashes itself along the once-quiet beach and 
weedy rocks in a mad mass of waves and spray. It was a 
slight forewarning of what winter must be here; and it 
made the young people feel a little reconciled to the idea 
of going home, 

" Only fancy being out on the mountains on a night 
like last night ;" for the stoi-m began about dusk on Mon- 
day. " I am glad Maurice started so early for the boat, 
and that you were back early, too, Dick. Fancy, if you 
had been out till now I" 

" Pooh, Agnes ! I'd have stood it well enough. The 
shephei-ds do. And I'm glad I ' did ' that pass, after all ; 
only it's nonsense supposing it's a neai-er way to the coast 
— it's ever so much farther. Nothing so deceiving as 
miles of heather and bog. A hori'id place, TJgh ! but my 
shoulder is sore yet." 

He occupied a good deal of the girls' time in waiting 
upon and nursing him, and apparently rather liked their 
doing it, especially Jessie, who was veiT sorry for him and 
very kind to him, as she would have been to any human 
creature. 

The wild weather lasted all Tuesday, but on Wednes- 
day morning it cleared up into th^t wonderful brightness 
of calm which succeeds these equinoctial storms. Tho 
packing was finished in great glee, and all preparations 
made for departure, as soon as Maurice should come with 
the cart that wiw to convey themselves and their luggage 
to the little inn where they had agreed to sleep, in order 
to be ready for the early boat next morning. 

The girls prepared a hasty dinner out of the last of their 
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—had a final "crack" with their landlady, Mrs, 
ilcDiarmid, who was expecting her " man " home from a 
week's absence at the fishing — and then they all kept 
sauntering about rather restlessly, watching along the 
white line of road for the black speck which ought to be 
Mawrice. They all felt, and said, that they woald be quite 
glad to see him again : in his absence they had found out 
how pleasant and useful Maurice had been all this month, 
and how, with his bright cheery face and unfailing good- 
nature, he was, even though he had Ms little hot tempers 
occasionally, a more important element in the family circle 
than any one had imagined. Agnes owned, with a sigh, 
that she was half sorry he was going to Cambridge — the 
father having at last consented to this step, 

" Perhaps it is all the better for him ; but we shall miss 
him very much at home," 

" Not a bit of it ; you've me," said Bichard sharply. 
"And it's be that's the lucky fellow to get away ft-om 
home, with father so cross, and you girls always bother- 
ing," 

" Oh, Dick !" cried Jessie ; and then, " Oh, Agnes !" as 
Agnes returned her brother some sharp answer, in the fam- 
ily fashion. After which little outburst the horizon oleai'- 
ed up ; but Jessie would have liked it better had it never 
clouded, especially just at the leaving of this sweet place, 
where they had enjoyed themselves so much. She said 
little, but kept looking wistfully and lovingly along the 
mountain road for that small speck in the distance, which, 
as tourists were getting rai"e now, was almost sure to be 
Maurice ; but he never came. No, — though the afternoon 
melted into evening, the sun set goldenly in the sea, and 
the moon rose over the hill-top, in the same spot, and al- 
most as bright and beautiful as on Sunday night — Maurice 

" The steamer could not have put in yesterday ; it often 
happens ho in stormy weather," Jessie said at last, speak- 
ing oracularly, as being the most familiar with these parts, 
and trying to hide a tremor of disappointment that was 
perceptible in hev voice. 

" But how shall we find out whether or no ?" Agnes an- 
swered. " And it will be very provoking if it was so, for 
we shall have to wait for Maunee another day or more ; 
and it is too late for Dick to start ofi" and inquire." 
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" Dick won't do it, neither," emphatically declaved that 
young gentleman. " You mast just iinpack, and stop here 
another night. Who cares ? I don't." 

" But about Maurice," suggested Jessie, meekly. " There, 
look ! somehody is coming down the road." And they all 
ran forward eagerly. 

But it was only Diarmid McDiarmid, otherwise Diar- 
mid Beg, a small man, with hardly an idea beyond fishing- 
neta and whisky. By the latter he was considerably ovei> 
come jnst then ; and it was with difficulty they could make 
him understand what they meant to inquii-e — namely, 
whether the boat had stopped at all yesterday, and if 
either then or on any other day he had seen Maurice. 

" Maybe I did, but I'm no sure. Eh 1 my heid's no guid 
at messages. But bide a wee, leddies." And, with a sud- 
den lucky gleam ofrecollection, he pulled out of his pouch 
a scrap of paper, on ^Yhich was written, in Maurice'a own 
bold scrawl, " JPm off, and I'll be back on Wedneaday." 

" He met yon, then ? He gave you that note ?" 

"He just did," affinned Diai-mid Beg, but when or 
where, his memoiy failed : or drunkenness had stupefied his 
faculties, so that from him no further information could be 
by any means elicited. 

There was, therefore, no help for it but to conclude that 
Maurice had gone to Glasgow on Monday, but that the 
return boat had not stopped at the fishing village ; so that 
he had. been, as not seldom happens in the Highlands to 
unlucky autumn or winter passengers, conveyed against 
his will to some fai-ther port, whence he would have to get 
back how and when he could. 

" Very provoking 1" Agnes exclaimed ; and they all 
agreed that", on the whole, civilization had its advantages. 
But they determined to make the best of things, and spent 
a not very doleful evening, or morning either, — when, sleep 
having brought Diarmid Beg a little more to " himsel, 
they called him into the kitchen, and again questioned him. 
He now declared that the scrap of paper — which, after be- 
ing passed eagerly round, was left lying about, till Jessie 
took it up and put it in her pocket — had been given him by 
Maurice, whom he had met, somewhere on the hill-side, 
hurrying to catch the boat, 

" And did he catch it ?" 

" Maybe he did, and maybe he didn't," said the cautious 
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Highlaniier. But afterwards, being hard pressed, and see- 
ing, with the mingled cunning ana kindliness of his race, 
how very anxiously the information was desired, giving 
vent to the nniversal Celtic imagination, he told a long and 
consecutive story of how, just hcfore the steamer stopped, 
there passed him a gentleman who he felt sure was the 
young master, for he called out to him, "nnco ceevil," as 
Master Maurice always was, " Eh, Dtarmid Beg, and hoo 
are y e the day ?" 

Which story, resting on no foundation at all, or on the 
slender foundation of two probabilities, perhaps facts, so 
twisted together as to compose one absolute lie, was ea- 
gerly received by the Wyvills : and afterwards i-epeated 
and believed with that intensity of belief with whidi peo- 
ple seize on one only possible clue in the midst of a sea of 
doubt and misery. 

On this fortunate lie, therefore, the family rested, toler- 
ably at ease, for two days more ; when, getthig no letter 
and no message, they decided, in general council, that 
their wisest plan was to take the Saturday boat up to 
Glasgow. Something must have happened — perhaps their 
father was ill, and Maurice had been summoned direct 
home ; still, they complained bitterly, ho might have con- 
trived to send them some line or word, instead of leaving 
tbem in this forlorn condition. It was thoughtless — like 
all boys. 

" Oh ! don't blame him, Agnes. Not now !" pleaded 
Jessie. 

" Well, I won't," replied the elder sister, who perhaps 
felt a relief in being cross. Yet it was strange, and seem- 
ed stranger still attei'wards, how little real anxiety they 
experienced at first, and how wonderfully they kept up 
their spirits — these five young people, to whom life had 
always been so easy, that they scarcely understood what 
fear or sorrow meant. And a ftw physical inconveniences, 
natural under their forced stay — such as tea without su- 
gar, and no meat to be got for love or money — kept their 
minds in a state of wholesome irritability and self-com- 
passion, which took away the sense of real dread. 

Only the first shadow of apprehension came over them 
on Fiiday ; when, having explained their, position to Mrs. 
McDiai-mid, and given Undo Eaebum's name as security 
for the unpaid rent, they counted out all then- money, and 
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found, it barely eoougli to carry theia to their uncle's door 
at Glasgow. 

" It's very hard, and Maurice knew exactly what a state 
he was leaving us in. It wasn't like him to forget us so," 
said Agnes, almost crying, " I hope nothing has gone 
wrong with him — that he is not ilL" 

And when, in a somewhat dreary procession, they quit- 
ted, with scarce a farewell glance, the pretty cottage, and 
filed away — some walking, some riding in the cart— along 
the mountain road, Richard confided to Jessie that lie 
rather feared Mam-ico was ill, — had perhaps caught a fe- 
ver — for he shivered several times, and tossed about for a 
good while, after he came to bod on Sunday night. 

" And yet you never Bpoko to him ?" 

The boy hung his head. 

"And the last thing you said to him was an unkind 
word !" 

" Til never say another !" cried Dick, in a passionate 
bui-st of compunction. And poor Jessie's sore heart melt- 
ed to see what deep, honest, brotherly love lay beneath 
the rough and quarrelsome exterior. " Never again, I 
promise you, Jessie !" But, alas ! why had he said it at 
aU? 

And 80 they passed on, a very silent little party, along 
the familiar road, and lost sight, forever, of the cottage 
where they had been so happy : the pleasant bay, the 
singing bum ; and, at last, of the sharply outlined mount- 
ains, -which kept eternal watch, in shower and sunshine, 
r and wmter, over the desolate glen. 



CHAPTER III. 



When, on a fearfully wet and foggy night — the sort of 
night which, dreary anywhere, is unutterably dreary in 
Glasgow — the five forlorn travellers reached Jessie's home 
in Blythswood Square, they found that Mr. Haebnra had 
been five days absent on business in London — and, strange 
to say, that Maurice Wyvill had never made his appear- 
ance at all I 

And he never appeared again. Nothing was heard 
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either oi or from him. After that first hour of unapeata- 
ble dread, ensned' days and weeks of slow suspense and 
dull misery,; lessened and relieved by accidental gleams of 
hope, for human nature can only endure a certain amount 
of pain, either temporarily throwing it off, or sinking un- 
der it entirely. For a while the excitement kejit them up 
somehow ; the perpetual uncertainty, the inquU'ies started 
in all directions, with no lack of ingenuity — or mone^ ei- 
ther, for Uncle Kaobum furnished the latter to an unlimit- 
ed extent, as cloae-fisted Scotchmen, when once touched, 
will often do. And there was the sympathy of friends, nay, 
even of common acquaintances, roused into friendship by 
the pitifulness of the story, which circulated far and wide, 
as such a mysterious and melancholy history was sure to 
do, bringing to light a number of other stories, which peo- 
ple always hear of when something similar happens to 
themselves. Common the fact is not, thank Heaven 1 in 
our civilized community, where " murder will out " how- 
ever closely hid, and where any strange accident evokes 
universal publicity, — yet many cases nave happened, of 
individuals suddenly vanishing from the midst of friends 
and neighbors, with no likely reason for their disappear- 
ance, no clue to their poaaihlo fate ; slipping out of the 
whirl of ordinary life as completely as if the earth had 
opened her mouth and swallowed them up — to be never 
heard of more. 

Any who have undergone such an agony, will acknowl- 
edge that to weep over the saddest death-bed, to sit be- 
side the moat untimely grave, — to be smitten as by a 
thunderbolt with the tidings, mercifully made certain and 
sure, of some beloved one passing from the measurable 
distance of a foreign land into the immeasurable, yet, per- 
chance, scarcely further distance of the land unseen, — is 
actual happiness, compared to the calamity which befell 
the Wyvills and Raeburns — including Mi-. W yvill and Mr. 
Raebum, the two brothers-in-law, no longer at variance 

The blow fell heavy upon each and all, hot heaviest upon 
those who were expected to feel it least — Jessie and Rich- 
ard. The former took it quietly at fii-st — indeed through- 
out ; Jessie was always quiet. But the color faded, slowly 
and entirely, out of her pretty soft cheek ; her small figure 
grew thin and spare; she seemed within a few months — 
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nay, a few weeks — to wither up into a little old maid, who 
might have been any age between twenty and forty. And 
BO she remained — and remains still, 

Aa for poor Dick, after the first excitement was over, 
when weeks, mouths, slipped by, and still Manrico was 
never heard of, he sank into the depression of ntter repent- 
ance — say rather remorse, which is repentance with no 
hope of atonement. The last " unkind word," which tlicre 
was no unsaying now, and which perhaps had goaded 
Maurice on to that Glasgow journey m which, by some un- 
known means or other, he met his end, rested on the poor 
boy's memory with a morbid weight. He harped upon it 
continually ■,. nothing ever seemed to take it out of his mind : 
he ^emed to feel almost as if he, and none but he, had 
caused the death of his bi-other. 

As a matter of course, Richard took the place of eldest 
and only son. There was now no rivahy possible either at 
home or abroad, no jealousy of Maurice's handsomer face 
orpleasanter manner, — the inexpr^sible charm which made 
him, as is sure to be the case, more loved, because more 
lovable. All these things were forever passed away, and 
Kichard woald have given worlds to have nad his vexations 
back again in all their bitterness, if he could but have had 
Maurice also ba«k once more. 

It is good sometimes to be absent — better still, perhaps, 
to be dead — as regards our own imperfectness, and our 
equally imperfect friends. How they nse up and praise us 
for virtues we never possessed, and benignly pardon na for 
sins we never committed 1 How tender over onr memories 
grow those who, living, worried our lives out, and might 
do the same again if we were alive to-morrow 1 Ay, in spite 
of the poet's touching verse — more touching than true, per- 
haps — 

"I think, in tlia lives of most women and men, 

There's a time when all would grow smoolJi and even. 
If only the dead could find out when 
To retam and be fori^ven." 

But whether he were dead or not, there was no need to 
forgive poor Maurice. In hia short life of twenty yeare he 
had done little harm, and in the shock of his mysterious 
and terrible fate, any trifling faults he had were totally 
obscured and obliterated. lie who, had he not been fio 
suddenly and awfully snatched from among them, might 
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have kei)t bis place as an ordinarily good elder brother — 
full of failings, doubtless, but well-liked, on tlio whole — was 
now exalted into a family idol. The sisters, who nsed to 
snub and scold him — the selfish father, who had neglected, 
almost ignored him — the brother, who had quarrelled with 
him, almost daily, and yet could never get on without him 
— now mourned for Maurice with an anguish unrestrained, 
and worshipped him with a paeaionate love, the wilder and 
sadder that it came too late 

There never seemed to enter the family mind — what 
crossed strangers' minds, and mouths too, not seldom ; 
only, with the curious tenderness that any deep tragedy 
aw akens in even the worldliest half of " the woi-M," nobody 
ever hinted it to the Wyvills themselves — that the lad 
might have been himself to blame in his disappearance. 
That, having fallen under some sudden temptation, he might 
have committed some ill deed, which made him dread to 
meet hia father's face : or, with the mingled thoughtlessness 
and selfishness of his age, might have taken a fit of boyish 
adventare, and shipped himself off somewhere, to America 
or Australia— just for fun. 

Of his being mm-dered there seemed fai- less probability, 
seeing he had little or no money about him. He had nev- 
er appeared at the Glasgow Bant at all ; and it was very 
unlikely any murder could have been committed, undis- 
covered, in that city, whither, with a fiital persistency, his 
family were convinced he had gone. They were the more 
settled in this belief by the additional evidence of the sto- 
ker of the Glasgow boat, who being hard pressed with mon- 
ey and whisky remembei-ed havmg that day noticed a 
young gentleman — fah--haii'ed and pleasant-spoken — who 
came and looked down into the engine-room ; as, with an 
agony of fond recollection, they knew Maurice, who had a 
turn for machinery, was particularly fond of doing. 

So, amidst all their searching, they never searched, or 
only very superficially, the mountains round the cottage, 
or the spot on the MU-road where Diatmid Beg said he had 
encountered the lad — of which encounter the fishennan now 
spoke veiy charily, believing it to be the youth's fetch and 
" no himself ava." And when, in the midst of winter — 
which fell very early that year — the tidings came, slowly, 
as tidings always do come to these i-emote Highland re- 
gions, that the poor young Englishman had never been 
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seen more,Dtarmid and his neighbors, slow to take in new 
ideas, and equally slow to put them together, merely shook 
their heads with, " Eh, bat it's awfii' I"^ — " The bonaie lad !" 
but made no inquiries of any kind. 

So, in a few weeks more, the mountains wrapped them- 
selves in their gi-and familiar winter snows, and the storms 
swept over the little lone cottage on the shore, where the 
family of the Wyvills had spent that merry month of Sep- 
tember. And at last, when hope was dying, almost dead 
in their hearts — though the girls still resolutely refused to 
put. on mournins — they left Scotland, and went home to- 
gether to WyvilT Coni-t — without Manrice. 

The strange story of the poor lost lad was talked over 
al! that winter at Glasgow dinner-parties ; and Jessie Eae- 
bum was pointed at in church or in the street — she never 
went anywhere else — as, " Yon's hk cousin — his sweetheart 
some say." 

But whether she was or was not Maurice's " sweet- 
heart," Jessie never betrayed, and nobody knew. She 
lived her ordinary life, faithfully doing its duties: attend- 
ing to her uncle, and keeping his large splendid house in 
oi-der, neither sinking into bodily illness nor mental de- 
pression. Only people noticed — the few people whose so- 
ciety she mixed in — that the hall-bell never rang — the par- 
lor-door never opened^— the handful of post-letters never 
arrived — without Jessie Eaeburn's turning with a sudden 
Start and a tremble of expectation — as if even yet, though 
weeks grew into months, and months into years, she had 
not given np all hope, but was patiently waiting on for him 
who never came. 



CHAPTER rV. 



"Wyvill Coukt lay on the western side of one of the 
most beaatiful of the beautiful Yorkshire dales. It was a 
comparatively small estate, and the mansion was likewise 
small ; built of the gray stone of the district, plain and old- 
fashioned within and without. For the Wyvills had been 
one of those ancient impoverished Roman Catholic families 
which are still found, here and there, in the wilds of the 
north country ; poor and proud ; clinging tenaciously to 
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their ancestral f nth, until the list owner, in g v g p 
Catholicism, had sunk into that pitiful moral a d mental 
condition only too common \n the hegmning of thcpreee t 
century, satiiically called Nothing inanism. 

But he was dead -now, the giim, eccentric, selfish old 
man, who had broken his wife's heart, and never won, nor 
attempted to win, in the smallest degree, the hearts of hia 
children. Tet, strange as it may appear, he w?,s unable 
to, recover the blow to his pride, — it could hardly be his 
affections, — given by the disappearance or death, which- 
ever people chose to call it, of his eldest son. 

For Maurice Wyvill never came home. From that fatal 
SOth of September when he was seen, us stated by Diarmid 
McDiarmid, hnrrymg to meet the Glasgow boat, no light 
had been thrown upon his mysterious fate. He was search- 
ed for everywhere : advertised for, periodically, in England, 
Scotland, and even the colonies : rewards large enough to 
have tempted any man, not his actual murderer, were offer- 
ed for any information regarding him, living or dead ; but 
all in vain. 

When, after a lapse of four years, the father died, many 
difScnlties arose. Wyvill Court was strictly entailed, and 
until clear evidence could be obtained of the death of the 
eldest son, the younger could inherit nothing. It was only 
by some ingenious legal arrangements, made to suit the 
emergencies of this novel and most painfiil cs^e, and in the 
hope that Maurice, should he ever reappear, would act with 
the generosity "whach had been his characteristic when a 
boy, that Richard was installed temporai-y master at Wy- 
vill Court, and lived there with his three sisters upon the 
small income that was available. For Mr. Wynll, like 
many other selfish men, had complicated all troubles by 
dying intestate, and the gu'ls were wholly dependent upon 
the heir. So poor Dick, heir and yet not heir, cramped on 
all hands by mnnmerable perplexities, could only live on 
sufferance at his ancestral home, unable to take legal pos- 
sesion of it himself, and, worst of all, unable to adorn it, as 
his forefathers had always been eager to do, with a wife. 
For early marriages had long been the hereditary blessing, 
as the last late marriage had been the misfortune, of the 
"Wyyill family. 

"Whether Richard wanted to marry or not, he never in- 
formed any body. Since his brother's loss, his natural re- 
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serve had increased to an almost morbid extent. Ho at- 
tempted no profession : perhaps he had the sense to feel he 
was not clever enough to succeed therein, and trade was im- 
possible to aWyvill. So both during his father's lifetime 
and afterwards, he " hung about "at home, shooting, fishing, 
or dabbling in agriculture, to which, if he had any bias at 
all, his taste inclined ; he was a bom conntiy gentleman. 

Almost hia only absences from home were periodical 
visits, at long intervals, to Glasgow ; but he never asked 
his sistei's to accompany him, and was as uncommuuicative 
about his uncle and cousin, with whom he was supposed to 
stay, as he was about most other things. He was not a 
pleasant young man, and there seemed some carious twist 
m his nature, growing move perceptible every year, which 
made his sistei's, while they respected him sincerely, find 
it difficult to love him. At least, with that warmth of love 
which they had felt, or now believed they had, towards his 
elder brother. 

A chapter since I said, and not untnily, that it is good 
sometimes to be absent — better still to be dead. That is, 
for the absent and thedead : but also, in a mysterious sec- 
ondaiy sense, for the survivoi's. Many a man's death earns 
for him far more love, and exercises a far wider influence 
for good, than hia life might have done. Ever since Mau- 
rice's — death they still refused to call it, but his departure, 
the memory of him, and the anguish of his loss, had brought 
into his family a warmer, kindlier, softer atmosphere : more 
patience, more forbearance; more . clinging together,iis if 
they felt the slendeniess of the links that bound them to 
one another, and walked always in the solemn shadow of 
that death which overhangs ^1 mortal life ; though, alas ! 
we are so prone to forget it ; so prone to live as though wo 
were never to die. 

The girls had been good girls to their old father until 
his death: they had nothing to reproach themselves with 
on that score: and when Jessie Kaeburn had to follow 
their example, and devote herself exclusively and engross- 
ingly to her old uncle, they did not reproach her, even 
though it prevented what, in the absence of all intimate 
female friends, they would very welt have liked— visits to 
her at Glasgow, or her visits to them at "WyviU Court. 
There was scarcely an obvioos reason for the^ fact — yet a 
fact it was, — that ever since that Highland journey with 
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its terrible ending, Jessie and her cousins (excepting Rich- 
ard) had never once met : — and now little Jessie was Miss 
Raebum of Blythswood Square and Woodhouselea ; heir- 
ess to TJncle Eaeburn's uncounted wealth, which, by some 
crotchet which no one either blamed or much wondered 
at, he had beqneathed to her, and her alone 

Her cousins, though they might have been a little dis- 
appointed, eioce they stood, in exactly the same relation- 
ship to hiro, legally speaking, as hersel:^ behaved very welL 
The Wyvill pride accepted its position, and was too pi-oud 
to feel or to express envy, or to shrink fi-om Jessie because 
she was rich and independent. They, poor girls, had searce- 
' wherewithal to clothe themselves, or to keep np any 
ling like the decent dignity expected from the Miss Wy- 
vills of Wyvill Court ; still less, to suppose that any one 
in their own rank of life would marry them — though 
Emma and Jane were both handsome' girls ; but young 
men of the present day have sometimes an eye to money, 
even in primitive Tovkshire dales. 

At last, a poor young parson came, who loved Emma, 
poor as she also was: and then the high spirit of Kichard 

yvill, ay, and of Agnes too — the unselfish and motherly 
Agnes — writhed under new vexations. No settlements 
could be made ; for who was to make them ? So closely 
was the estate tied up — waiting the possible reappearance 
of the heir (or his heirs ; for who knew but that some son 
of Maurice's mi^ht one day make claim to the property?) 
— that it was with difficulty enough money could be got 
at to ensure a decent marriage outfit to the daughter of 
the WyvUl» of Wyvill Court. Emma could hardly have 
been married at all, had not Jessie Raeburn stepped for- 
ward and claimed her cousinly right liberally to portion 
the bride; doing it so aweetly, so delicately, that even 
Richard had not the heart to stand in the way. Possibly 
his own heart felt how cruel the position was, and respond- 
ed to the earnest manner in which Jessie put the matter 
in her letter, which enclosed a check for several hundreds, 
addressed to Emma, in an envelope containing merely the 
well-known lines from Burns : — 

"Oh why should Fate sic pleasure have 

Life's dearest bands untwining? 

Or whj sae sweet a flower ns Love 

Depend on Fortune's shining P" 
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And BO Emma's marriage was made possible and easy, 
and it was on the occasion of it, to witness the happiness 
she had caused, that, after long years, Jessie revisited Wy- 
vitl Coui-t. 

Spring was creeping greenly over the bleak Yorkshire 
dale, and, in spite of the wild equinoctial winds, primroses 
were peeping out round the roots of the old oaks, and for- 
get-me-nota blossoming in hundreds by the river, — the 
bright, daiing, rapid river, whose course conld be tracked 
along the dale for miles and miles, — 'when Jessie came, a 
woman of seven- and-twenty, to the house where she had 
last been aa a mere child, patronized by the girls, and dom- 
ineered over by the two boys. And with that uncomfort- 
ableness of expectation with which people who know 
themselves changed, and expect equal change in others, 
prepare for a meeting long delayed, desiring it, and yet 
wishing it well over — did Agnes, Emma, and Jane Wyvill 
stand watching for the carriage in which their brother was 
bringing Jessie Raeburn to the old familiar place. It was 
visible at last, crawling np the steep toad ; and then a lit- 
tle figure, all in black, alighted, and toiled, Richard follow- 
ing thoQgh not aasisting her, up the weary halt mile: btit 
still the siatera were too nervous to run forward,, or do any 
thing bnt quietly wait for Jessie's approach, 

"I wonder if she is altered?" 

"Dick says, not much," obsei-ved Emma. "Dick likes 
her very much, I am sure ; he always did. So did dear 
Maurice." 

" Ah ! yes, and she was very fond of Maurice." 

" I wonder," remarked Emma again, with an acutcness 
doubtless bora of her own happy lot, " whether Richard 
would like to mari-y Jessie. It has sti-uck me so some- 
times. And it would not be a bad thing either." 

"Don't speak of it," said Agnes angrily, — Agnes, in 
whom the sore circumstances of the family had sharpened 
and exaggerated a strong inbred pride. " What, she with 
all her money, and he with not a penny ! He could not 
do it. If you ever hint at such foUy, I shall wish we had 
never invited her here." 

"I shouldn't call it folly, if he loved her, and she loved 
him," cried Emma, spurred on to honest warmth by the 
thought of her own faithful and honest lover. " But, any- 
how, I'll hold my tongue." 
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And then the traveller came close in sight, and the three 
ran out tQ meet her, — the same Jessie who had kept house 
with them in that merry Highland cottage — wandered 
with them over mountain and moor — shared with them in 
that terrible home-coming, and in the weelis of agonized 
search for him who was never found: Jessie, ao little 
changed that at sight of her face the oM time came over 
them like a flood, and they all wept togethei' — those three 
almost middle-aged women, as if they had been girls stili, 
and all had happened but yesterday. 

However, such emotion could not be very lasting : and 
after a few hom-s they put aside the unalterable past, and 
settled down into their present selves. Soon, pleasant 
daily interests seemed to obliterate those so pamful to 
dwell on. Emma vrna ma;rried — gayly, grandly : and after 
that, for a week or two longer, Jessie staid on ; — she 
seeming happy with them, and they trying their best 
to make agreeable to her the old-f^hioned dreariness of 
Wyvill Court. Still, for some things it was a trying visit. 
When friends or kindred have been parted for seven yeai-s 
— moving meanwhile ia totally different spheres, and en- 
grossed with totally distinct interests — a division wider 
than either years or distance could effect, often comes be- 
tween them. In vain the cousins rambled together through 
the WyvUl woods : gathered primroses and hyacinths, 
and tried to fancy themselves girls again — it would not 
do. Life's onward footstep has no returning. A new life 
may come — far higher than the past — richer, fujler, more 
heart-sufficing : but the old life comes never again. 

It was almost a relief when — i-ather saddeiuy at last — 
Jessie said she must go home, and went : parting from the 
girls very affectionately: but still making uoplans for 
another meeting — at least not immediately. When she 
was gone, Richard, who had throughont her whole visit 
kept himself rather uncomfortably aloof from her and his 
sistei-s, sank into moro than his usual reserve and taci- 
turnity. 

One maniage often results in more ; and before the 
snmmer ended the young parson's best man — an Osford 
tutor, who had been very agreeable at the wedding — came 
back and courted the pretty bridesmaid Jane, Again 
cousin Jessie insisted on making her wealth common prop- 
erty, and portioning the other sister' — " exactly as Maurice 
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would have done if he were here," So she 
in her letter, and repeated afterwards when she came to 
Wyvill Coni-t. But her visit thia time was brief, embrac- 
ing only the mavriage-day and the day after. She said her 
"engagements" prevented her longer stay. And after 
the Si'Ht day, Agnes ceased to urge it. With all her sweet- 
ness, there was about Miss Raeburn a degree of firmness, 
ill-natm-ed people might say independencoj of character, 
which made it perfecfly clear that she had, in small things 
and great, the power of mating njj her own mind, and 
keepmg to it. Besides, Agnes sometimes stealthily watch- 
ed her brother Richard; his hard, set face; his nervons, 
restless manner — and without any further pressing, she let 
Jessie Raeburn go. 

It was the night ailer she was gone — the first night the 
brother and sister had ever spent together, they two alone 
— that Agnes first ventured, tremblingly, upon a subject 
which Lad caused her anxious thought for a long while. 
She did so with much hesitation — ^being a good deal afraid 
of it, and of Richai'd; but any thing was better than sus^ 
pense. Besides, lately, with her sharpened experience, she 
had felt so certain of one thing — nay, of two things, crael- 
ly conflicting with one another, and neutralizing any pos- 
sibility of a happy future, or of matters going on much 
longer in the way they stood now — that she felt it her ab- 
solute duty, to try and speak out plainly to her brother, 
so as to discover his real mind. 

" Jessie will have about reached Glasgow by this time." 

" Tes," said Richard, without looking up from his book. 

" She seems exti-emely well and cheerful ; and how 
young she looked in her bridesmaid's dress — almost pret- 
ty. Didn't you think so?" 

"Yes," reiterated the young man; and vouchsafed no 
moi-e conversation. 

" Richard," said Agnes, repressing a wild spasm at her 
heart, " I have been thinlung — I hope your marriage will 
be the next in the family. If you could find some nice 
pretty girl, in your own position ; neither too rich nor too 
poor — fthough I would rather she were poor than rich : it 
would be dreadful if any body yveve to say a Wyvill mar- 
ried for money) — I should be glad, extremely glad to give 
up my place here, and see the family name kept up, the 
family happiness complete." 
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Agnes faltered — stopped ; her heart was full. Eichard 
Implied not a word. 

" I think it is time you married, Richard ; I do really. 
Hitherto I tnow you could not afford it ; but now there is 
only EQe to support, and I shall cost you very little ; I can 
live anywhere. I would almost rather work and maintain 
myself: it would lie dreadful to me to thinki was hindei-- 
ing my brother from' marrying. And if you did marry, 
yon would be perfectly safe, even if Maurice came back. 
And oh ! Dick, I would so like you to be happy." 

She went over to him and put her arms around his neck, 
and then aU poor Richard's resei-ve broke down. 

He told his sister — to her unutterable pain, giief^ almost 
indignation — ay, even though she had guessed it before, 
but it looked so much blacker when condensed by his own 
confession from a cloudy conjecture into an absolute fact — 
that the only woman m the world who could make him 
happy was Jessie Eaeburn. 

" I have been fond of her all my life, and yet I couldn't 
ask her. Her homble money ! — five thousand a year I 
think it is. Agnes, I couldn't, yon know." 

"It is well yon did not," said Agnes, shai-ply and stern- 
ly ; " for she would never have married you. I am quite 
sure of that." 

" Why not f" cried Dick, who was the soi-t of man that 
contradiction always rouses into resistance, 

" I don't know— do not look at me so, for indeed I don't ; 
and yet I feel quite sure of it. You will never get her. " 

" I'll try !" said Richard hoarsely ; and began marehing 
up and down the long, low, dark, oak;panelled room, in 
stronger emotion than Agnes had ever seen in him since 
the day of his brother's lose. Upon my life and soul I'll 
try !" 

And nothing would persuade him otherwise. Agnes 
talked till near midnight — first persuasively, then con- 
temptonsly, then angrily — for her pride was up that any 
Wyvill, any brother of hers, should ask and be refused, as 
she felt certain would be the case ; but Richard was ut- 
terly unmoved. He was determined to start for Glasgow 
the nest morning. 

"And if you do, yon are a fool — a mean-spirited, mer- 
cenary fool.' 

Richard's eyes blazed. "And, Agnes, do you know 
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what you are ? A selfish, inischief-makiug woman. I wiU 
go ! tDougli yon and I shonld never see one another's face 
again." 

With that word he left her, ancl i-eturned not, though 
Agnes sat waiting a whole hour, and then crept up to her 
bedroom in an agony of tears, 

" Oh, Maurice, Maurice !" she sobbed; and the bright, 
frank, b<yish face of her lost brother came back through 
the clouds of many yeai-s fresh upon her tenacious memo- 
ry, contrasting with the face of the brother who remained, 
in the hardness of unwontedly hard manhood. "K Mau- 
rice were only here 1" — He might have been : and nearer 
to her than she knew. 

Shortly, a light knock came to her door, and Richard 
stood there, with all his fury gone, changed and softened 
t-o a degree that seemed almost miraculous, as if some spir- 
itual influence had come about him to make him tender 
and good. 

" Agnes, I thought I would come to say good-night to 
you. There arc only us two left now; don't let us quar- 
rel. I must go to Glasgow to-morrow— and know my fate 
one way or another. But don't send me away in anger; 
don't let us part as I once parted from poor Maurice — 
with an unkind word." 

"Oh, Richard I I didn't mean it. Forgive me." And 
she hung upon hie shoulder as she had never done before 
in all her days. "Do just as you like, and may God pros- 
per and bless you." 



CHAPTER V. 



Miss Raeeuen was sitting alone in the very handsome 
drawing-room of her very handsome house in Blythswood 
Square. It was dark, and the fire-Ught danced on her 
black velvet dress— she almost always wore black: ill- 
natured people said, because it made her look so " inter- 
esting." But these remarks were always made behind her 
back ; and people well knew she would not have cared 
one straw, or altered either her mind or her costume one 
■whit, even had she heard them. She had that sclf-poa- 
sessed dignity which is indifferent to public opinion, es- 
2* 
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pecially on trivial aud personal matters, where indeed 
public opinion has no right to interfei-e at all. She went 
on her way calmly : accustomed from her teens to be sole 
mistress in her uncle's house, where she had now quietly 
become independent mistress of her own. 

Young as she was, she had settled at once into the busy 
responsible life of a woman of property, who had evident- 
' no intention of changing her condition bv marriage, 
the natural influence of wealth she added a personal 
influence very considerable, though exercised in a sweet 
and womanly way. All Gl^gow knew her name well ; — 
in charity, in society, in every good and generons work, 
Miss Raeburn was always sought for, and always easy to 
find. And it would be idle to say she did not enjoy her 
position ; — she did. A lonely woman must fill her heart 
and her time with something: Jessie accepted the lot 
which Pi-ovidence had t^signed to her, and made the best 
of it, bravely and cheerfiilly. It had its pleasures. She 
loved her independence, her power of doing good unques- 
tioned and uncontrolled. Without being in the least un- 
gentle or unlovely, she was already, in a degree, " old- 
maidish" — that is, she had sufficient strength of character 
to stand alone. Though barely eight-and-twenty, it never 
seemed to enter into ner own head or that of any other 
that she needed either protection or guidance. She lived 
alone, and visited alone, without any one's thinking the 
fact remarkable. She was just Miss Eaehnrn, of -Bfyths- 
wood Square and Woodhouselea ; and the idea of her ever 
becoming Mra. Anybody seemed most improbable. 

She was waiting for ner carriage to be announced, read- 
inw by a small lamp the daily newspaper ; until, her eye 
being caught by the date of it, she laid it down abruptly, 
and remained with her head sunk between her hands, gaz- 
ing mournfijUy into the fire. No wonder, for this day was 
an anniversary: the first of October: seven years since 
that first of October when she and her cousins had stood 
watching for Maurice along the mountain-road, and he 
never came. 

" Seven years." She repeated the words, and then bent 
down, clasping her hands and stooping her head upon 
them ; low down, as people are prone to do when some 
heavy wave of misery or sharp recollection breaks over 
them, "Oh, my darUng,my darling !" 
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Not a ivorcl more, nor a sob. Years had smoothed 
down, and softened all things, except the love which was 
absolute, sole, and undying. Some women have had such 
lovee, quenched eo far ae earthly fulfillment goes, in earliest 
girlhood : yet surviving in another form to the very close 
of life— consecrated by death, or confirmed by total sep- 
aration into a bond which, in the absence of any other, be- 
comes as strong almost as "marriage, Taeing in truth the 
real mai-riage of the soul. 

It might have been a gi-eat mistake— many wise, good, 
and loving persons may consider it so — that any woman 
shonld thus waste her life upon a mere dream : which, if 
she could have ended it, wei-e far best ended and forgot- 
ten. Yet people are but as they are made : and Jessie 
could no more have resigned her worshipped ideal of what 
Maurice was, and what he might have become, to sink to 
the reality of any of the excellent Glasgow gentlemen 
whom she was in the habit of meeting; could no more 
have exchanged that firet and last love-kiss — yonng, pas- 
sionate, mutual love — for the touch of any mortal Bps, 
than a maid betrothed with all her heart to one man could 
ever put another man's ring on her finger, or pass as a 
bride into another man's home. It was not merely un- 
natural : it was impossible. 

Yet no one could call Jessie Raeburn an unhappy or 
disappointed woman. Hers was no unrequited, misplaced, 
or unworthy attachment: from first to last it had been 
wholly sacred and wholly her own. Not one pang of bit- 
terness, or remorse, or humiliation had mingled with its 
sorrow. Hardly like a regret, thongh full of the tender- 
est, most passionate remembrance, were the words, "My 
dai-ling, my darling !" And then the momentary outburst 
passed: she sat, quietly and meditatively, waiting for the 
hour when she had to fnliill her evening engagement. . For 
she did fulfill it — even on this anniversary-night. She 
kept her anniversaries to herself alone. She did not shut 
heraelf out of the world, but moved therein — playing her 
part well — yet letting the world peer neither smibngly 
nor pityingly into her inner life, which was, and ever had 
been, exclusively her own. 

When the door opened. Miss Raeburn rose, gathermg 
her rich Indian shawl round her, and moving in her usual 
composed graceful way across the floor, thmking it was 
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the annonucemeiit of her caiTiage. But it was a visitor, 
BO unexpected that she quite started at the sight of him — 
pale, travel-stained, and agitated Richard WyvUl. 

He fixed his eyes npoa the little figure before him — 
the velvet gown, the damty lace, the glittering diamonds ; 
it had been uncle Raehum's delight to load his niece with 
diamonds. And Richard said, in his roughest manner, 
" Don't let me intrude. Yon -were going out to dinner ?" 

" I was, tut — oh cousin !" And a sudden agony of ex- 
pectation, not dulled after even all these expectant years, 
thrilled through her. " Something has happened ? What 
news do you bring ?" 

" I bring no news at all — nothing better norwoi-se than 
myselfj" said he, bitterly. " And, if you lite, I will go away 
directly." 

" No, no, I could not think of such a thing," she replied, 
with her hand upon the bell. But on second thoughts she 
went and gave her. orders herself, thus allowing Richard 
time to i-ecover from his ill mood, and giving a bnef minute 
of solitude to herself. For, with a strange recurrence to 
the ever-abiding thought which under-ran all her life, she 
had fancied, oh, wild hope ! that Richard's sudden appear- 
ance might be caused by tidings of Maurice, No, no I 
Agaiujfor the thousandth time, the vain hope faded, and 
she said to hei-self: "It is the will of God." 

Ay, it was. Never in our own way, but in His own 
way, does the Master grant us our heart's desire i and yet 
still we must " rest in the Lord." 

In a few minutes Jessie came back to the drawing-room, 
cheerftil and bright, the white gloves and the shawl re- 
moved, though flie diamonds still glittered on her neck 
and in her hair. 

" Well, Richard, I don't get a cousin to visit me every 
day, and so I have sent an apology to the dinner-party ; 
and you and I shall dine together at home in peace and 



"Thank you. It is very good of you," said Richard, 
his irritability soothed in spite of himself by her frank fa- 
miliar air, though it caused hia heart to sink within him. 
What if that sweet familiarity boded afiection only — the 
afifection which shuts out love ? What if his sister should 
prove right after all? 

Still a kind of dogged determination impelled the young 
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man to i-emMti and carry out his intention: to face the 
woi'st ; which could, not be worse than much lie had al- 
ready suffered. But it was hours before he could find 
courage to say a word beyond the common-place family 
talk, the habit of the cousins through so many years. 
Jessie at last brought her fate upon herself by the sud- 
den and very natural question — 

"And now, Eichara, tell me why yon came BO unex- 
pectedly to Glasgow ?" 

The moment Sie had said this, she felt her mistake ; felt 
that the crisis, whichi with a generons woman's delicate 
ingenuity, she liad contrived to stave off so long, had ar- 
rived. She could no longer save either her lover or her- 
self from the half- dozen desperate words, which, alM 1 
would break the pleasant bond of a lifetime. For after 
this, poor Richard never could be ber friend and cousin 
any more. 

The pang of rejected love is nothing new. Most women 
have had to inflict it, and most men to suffer it, at least once 
in their lives. It does to neither any incurable harm — 
that is, wlien the misfoi-tnne is simply a fatality. Only 
when a woman has willftilly led a man on to love her, and 
denied him — or when he has swamped his honest dignity 
of honorable manhood in the ungovernable anguish of 
balked desire — need there be any irremediable bitterness 
in such a trial. But in either of these cases both will sure- 
ly reap their own punishment — a very sore onu ; ajid they 
deserve it. 

Befoi-e Richard had half got out his words, he read his 
doom in Jessie's eyes. Yet they were veiy tender eyes — 
less compassionate than mutely entreating forgiveness, as 
if she herself must snrely have done something wrong. 
But there was no doubt in them — none of that wavering 
uncertainty which in this, as in all other things, has destroy- 
ed so many a sonl. She was perfectly sure of her own 
mind. She liked him, but she did not love him; and she 
made him plainly see it, as she had done ft-om the very 
first. He acknowledged that himself. So, almost before 
they quite knew what had been said, or answered, the 
whole thing was over — entirely over and done. 

Richard WyviU was not a pleasant fellow — neither at- 
tractive in society, nor very lovable in family life ; but he 
was an honest fellow for all that. Deep at the core of his 
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rough Yorkshire nature lay a keen sense of honor, a sound 
stability and faithfainess, which eyery one helonging to 
him Teas forced to appreciate. Jessie did, to the fuU. And 
now that his bitter secret was out, the young man, in spite 
of all his disappointment, felt nnconscioasly relieved. 
Though Jessie had refused his loTe, she had not wounded 
his pnde. He saw that he was not degraded in her eyes ; 
nay, more, that with a tenderness second only to the ten- 
derness of love returned, did she regard the faithful at- 
tachment which had followed hei-, unspoken, for so many 
years. 

As to the money question, Richard's soreness on this 
head was forever healed. He felt instinctively that Jessie 
rejected him simply and solely because she did not love 
him ; that, had she loved him, she would have thrown her 

fialtry thousands at his feet, saying, " These are nothinjj, — 
ess than nothing,— but I myself am worth a little, I think; 
take me." 

So, sti-ange as it may appear, though he had just staked 
and lost what he then thought to be the one happiness of 
his life, the young man was not altogether miserable ; for 
he still could respect both himself and the woman who 
had i-efueed him. He neither dashed his hand to his 
bi-ow and fled, nor fell on his knees in frantic entreaty, 
nor stamped about in anger, nor did any of the foolish 
tiling that young fellows are supposed to do under simi- 
lar circumstances ; be kept his place, like an honest man 
who has given the best thing a man can give — his heart's 
love ; which, though not accepted, had been neither mock- 
ed, nor trifled with, nor despised. 

He was just considering whether ho ought not now to 
depart, wheu a servant entered the drawing-room with a 
message. A man — "a Hielander — a wee bit camsteary- 
looking mannie" — was wishing a word with the mistress. 

" At this hour ? What can he want ?" said Miss Roe- 
bum, surprised. 

" Shall I go down and see ?" asked Richard, perhaps a 
little glad to resume some shadow of the fomier familiar 
cousinly ways. 

" Thank you," Jessie answered, glad too. 

" He says he'U no speak to ony body hut the mistress," 
interposed the old butler, who looked rather strange and 
perplexed. 
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"Then show him up here. My cousin and I will see 
him together." 

The man entered, and hung at tho drawing-room door, 
staring about him with bleaiy eyes; and when Ricliard 
asked him his name, he answered, somewhat hesitatingly, 
tiiat he was " Diarmid McDiarmid— Diarmid Beg, ye lien." 

" Indeed I don't," Richard was answering eharply, when 
he saw Jessie spring forward. 

" Tho man — you rememhei- — whom Maurice met, who 
was the last i>erson that saw Maurice." 

"Ay, my leddy — -Jnst mysel'. And it's aboot him I 
come — the puir laddie. Ye 11 no hae heard ony thing ?" 

Richard glanced at Jessie, who stood listening with 
lips apart, and hands locked together, white, and rigid as 
stone. At once, by a sort of revelation, he know why she 
had never loved him. 

For an instant his hnman nature recoiled in inexpressi- 
ble bitterness; then the nobler half of the man conquered. 
To find his rival in hie brother — hia own dearly-beloved 
and passionately regretted bi-other — it was a heavy blow : 
but lie would bear it. Ay, even though Maurice came 
back and won ber. 

"What about my brother — is he alive?" 

" Truly I can na weel say," replied the Highlander, " but, 
I fear me, na. Do ye no ken this, sii- f" 

And Diarmid unfolded fi-om out his plaid, slowly, like a 
fearsome thing that be was half afraid to handle, some- 
thing — it was not easy at fii"st to detect what, so covered 
was it with mildew, and damp, and moss. But on closer 
inspection the cousins recognized it as being a strong tin 
case, fastening with a spring, which Maurice had had 
made to contain his botanical or entomological specimens : 
he was very fond of collecting both. Outside, on a silver 
plate, he had had engraved — and it was legible still — 
hia name and address : — " Maurice "Wyvill, Wy vill Court, 
Yorkshire." 

" Where did you find that ? Tell us qiuckly 1" cried 
Richard. 

And then McDiarmid explained— not quickly, but tbey 
understood him somehow-— that a few days since he had 
been belated on the mountains, in a spot that was seldom 
traversed — not once in several vears, being very dangei-- 
ous on account of tho numerous holes, fissures in the rocks. 
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nan-ow. chasms eo overhung with heather that a man 
might easily step upon it, and be plunged in & moment 
to the depths below. , He, Diarmid, had done this — only, 
with the Providence which they say guards drunkards and 

eoung children, he had managed to crawl out, bruised and 
art, bnt still alive. 
" It was just the Lord's mercy that I was na kilt, like 
mony a better man ; for at the "bottom I found this, ye 
ken " — and he pointed to the tin case. 

" Any thing else ?" asked Richard, in a low, awe-Struck 

"Banes. Just a wheen banes." 

So the mystery was cleared up at last ; and they knew 
that in this world they would never see Maurice more. 

Jessie and Richard clasped hands and looked at one an- 
other, wifitfiilly and long. Then both — the man as welt as 
the woman — lifted up their voices and wept. 

After a little while Richard sent Diarmid away down 
staire, made Jessie sit down, and, kneeling beside her, 
opened, in the way they both well remembered, the con- 
cealed spring. Inside the ease, and from its substantial 
workmanship most wonderfully preserved, was a little 
book, which must have been placed there — Maurice must 
have placed it himself, in the inteiTal between his fall and 
hia dissolution, — as the slender and Only chance he had 
of ever conveying information of who he was, or how he 
died. For, it proved to be a psalm-book of Jessie's, which 
Jessie well remembered his carrying from church for her 
that Sunday, and never giving her back. One of the 
mouldy leaves was still turned down at the 121st Psalm : 
"I to tJie hills will lift mine eyes." 

He had remembered them, then, in his last hour, and 
left this toten for them, in the only way he could think 
of He, unto whom had come no " aid ;" whom " He that 
keeps Israel" had not kept, but who, in the awful mys- 
teiy of Omnipotent will, had been sufiei'ed to perish here 
alone — the handsome, happy, loving, and beloved lad — to 
be found, after an interval of seven years, as " a wheen 
banes." 

Jessie sat dumb, mechanically repeating to herself the 
words of the psahn, which seemed at first such a ghastly 
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moctery. But elowly,withthat agony of belief whicliforces 
itself upon the heart, not the reason, at an hour like this, when 
all the anchors of faith seem torn up, and the soul is ready 
to drift out blindly upon a Godless sea, there came into 
her an almost miraculous comfort — the same which her 
Maurice might also have had, dying forlorn and alone on 
the mountain side. 

And the more she dwelt upon it, the clearer this com- 
fort grew. If during the few nunutes or hours — ^thank 
Grod, they could not have been many ! — that elapsed be- 
fore consciousness left him, Maurice had put the book in- 
side the case, which might preserve it for years, he must, 
even in his last moments, have had strength and compo- 
'i to remember them all at home — Jessie e 



eially-=-and thus send them, as it were, a loving message 
ere he died. And so he had died in a manner not unwor- 
thy of their Maurice. . Humanly viewed, it was a death so 
terrible that they dared not suffer their imaginations to 
dwell upon it, but passed at once to the thought of Mau- 
rice in heaven, with his sufferings ended, his new life be- 
gun. Still, man's impotence is Gtod's omnipotence. It 
might have been — and indeed appeared most litely, fi-om 
the position in which the reraama were found — that the 
end had come so peacefully that death felt to him no more 
than falling asleep, with the Everls«ting Arms underneath 
liim, and his head pillowed on the bosom of Everlasting 
Love. 

******* 

Maurice's bones were laid, by common family consent, 
in a spot not far. fi-om the place where they were discov- 
ered — the little mountain grave-yard, where, during that 
merry month of September, they had all often leaped the 
low wall, and sat among the longgraes, or read the in- 
scriptions on the ancient stones. ' There, soon afterwards, 
another stone w^ erected by Jessie Raebnm — she asked 
permission to do it, and Richard allowed her — on which 
was recorded, in the simple Scotch fashion of kirkyard 
memorials, Maurice's name, age, and how he died. Noth- 
ing more, except the words — ^incomprehensible addition to 
many readers, yet full of peace to her who many a time 
afterwards sat and read it there, with the grand mount- 
ains looking on her, and the sea calm and bluoj and the 
s shining overhead — " Psalm 121,"- 
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Wlien all this was done, Richard went back to hie sis- 
ters, and they put on quiet mourning for a season. Then, 
quietly still, without any obtrusiveness either of regi'et or 
congratulation, Richard Wyvill, Esq., of Wyyill Court, 
took lawful possession of his ancestral home. 

******* 

I know it would be more pathetic, more in accordance 
with the feelings of young and poetic i-eaders, if I were to 
state that Richai-d Wyvill never married, but remained all 
his days faithful to his first disappointed love. But such 
fidelity is rare in man, and well that it is so. By-and-by, 
when all hope of Jessie WM at an end, Richard found a 
pretty, merry Yorkshu-e lass, who loved him — partly be- 
cause he was so opposite to herself— loved him, and mar- 
ried him, and made him happy, so happy, that hfe could 
receive his cousin Jessie as Aunt Jessie m his household, 
for weeks together, without the slightest pain. And it is 
thought that some day his second son, Manrice Raebum 
WyvilI, will inherit all the thousands that Jessie has to 
leave, and be in truth her adopted child. His parents can 
welt spare him, for Wyvill Court is full of children, brought 
up rather differently from what the last generation were, — 
with more of gentleness, less of impatience and rough dis- 
puting — in an atmosphere of sweetness and sunshine which, 
radiating from the elders, flows down to the younger ones, 
and makes of them, whatever else they may "be, a family 
of love. For, thinkmg of Maurice, whose story is told from 
child to child till it becomes like one of the saintly chi-oni- 
cles of old — thinking of poor TJncIe Maurice, how could 
they ever say to one another an unkind word ? 
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A CHILD'S LIFE. 
SIXTY TEARS AGO. 

LATELY, taking a leisurely stroll through one of the 
quaint old streets of Bristol city, Temple Street I he- 
lieve it was, 1 came upon an ancient book-shop. Can any 
body resist the fascination of an old book-shop ? I own I 
can not. Many a valuable minute have I wasted in peer- 
ing into those forlorn relics of gone-by literature, which 
lean imploringly against the window-panes, title-page and 
frontispiece outspread to invite pnblic gaze — that remorse- 
Jess public which has long since forgotten both. I stop- 
ped now. I happened to be writing a book myself, which, 
perhaps, made me more tender-hearted, I paused to con- 
sider whether it too — ray magnum opus — might not one 
day swell these pathetic ranks. Ah, my brethren I defunct 
authors ! in a few years more, the same epitaph will be 
written over us and yon — your books and ours — ahienmt 
ad majores. 

Being in this frame of mind, it was not surprising that 
one of the books in the window should especially catch 
my eye. Its title ran thus: "A Fathei-'s Memoirs of hia 
Child. By Benj. Heath Malkin, Esquire, M.A., F.A.S." 
And below was a motto from Sir Philip Sidney's " Astro- 
phel :" 

' ' Great ]o33 to all that ever did him see : 
Great loss to all-- but greatest loss to me." 

Its publishers were the immemorial " Longman, Hurst, 
Eees, and Orme," and the date was 1806. The frontis- 
piece wiW a miniature of a sweet childish face, and round 
It a fanciful design of the said child bidding adieu to a 
kneeling mother, and sailing away upward clasping an 
angel's hand. The drawing and engraving were good 
enough to attract me even before I noticed at the foot, 
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" W. BlaJce, inv. — -B, ff, Oromek, ac." Then it tecame at 
once a book to be bought. 

Few now care much for Cromek the eneraver, though 
he was famous in hia day ; bnt nif^t people have heard of 
William Blake, — " Pictor ignotus," as he is called in a late 
biography : the painter unknown in his life, and unrecord- 
ed m hie death, for even his grave, somewhere in Old St. 
Pancras churchyard, had no stone put over it, and can not 
now be recognized. Happy, half- mad, loving and lova- 
ble genius ! — whom Flaxman calls his " gentle visionary 
Blake," — his long life of nearly foui-score yeai-s has flitted 
by as shadowy-like as one of his own visions. His works 
— chiefly etchings and engravings — ai-e found only in the 
collections of connoisseui-s. So great is their eccentricity, 
so incomprehensible their meaning, that the general pub- 
lic could never be brought to appreciate them. Yet in 
poor Blake's misty soul shone assuredly a fragment of the 
" spark divine." Hie Book of Job, and many of his little 
poems, stand out, in that age of endless shams and gigan- 
tic affectations, fresh as dew, and grand as Nature herself 

Every thing of Blake's is rare enough to be valuable : I 
entered the shop, and came out of it triumphantly with 
the book under my arm. It was a " tall," thin volume, 
roughly got np, with large tyjje and larger margins, — a 
book to horrify the elegant bibliopolists of to-day, and 
"make each particular hair to stand on end" of every head 
of the still-existing firm whose name it bears, at thought of 
their house having sent forth, even sixty years ago, such an 
unsightly volume. 

My great interest in it was solely for the frontispiece ; 
but on glancing at the letter-press it seemed curious enough 
to be worth reading and presei-ving. Not reprinting: no- 
body in our terse modem era would get thi-ough one page 
of those long-winded. Latinized, Johnsonian sentences ; bnt, 
reproduced aa extracts, I thought it might amuse, perhaps 
instruct, a lat^ generation. So I went cai-efully through 
this history of a little life that had barely lasted seven 
yeai-s, and had ended sixty years ago. 

The " father " — he must long since have departed to his 
rest. He was apparently a somewhat pompous, Icai-ned 
gentleman — doubtless an object of awe to both wife and 
children — yet loved by them, and loving them too in his 
way, with a well-regulated and decorous tenderaess. He 
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must have been, ■well esteemed, likewise, by a select circle of 
intellectual friends, among whom we incidentally find he 
numbered Blake, Banks the sculptor, Clive and Lister the 
surgeons ; and the friend to whom, in forty-eight voluminous 

figes, he dedicates the book, " Thomas Jonnes, of Hafod, 
sq., M.P,, Lord Lieutenant of the County of Cardigan ;" 
who, we learn, was a gentleman of good estate, and the aa- 
thor of a translation of Froissart. It was in visiting at 
Hafod that the bereaved parent, resident at Hackney, eon- 
eeived the idea of writing this memoir, partly for love, and 

Eartiy for money "tomake some little additions to the li- 
rary of the young survivors, or to their other means of in- 
struction, beyond what else it might be thought expedient 
for a moderate fortune to supply." He adds, with good- 
feeling that might well be imitated nowadays : " The trick 
of converting confidential correspondence, private history, 
or domestic events, to marketable purposes, has been prac- 
tised of late years with little remoi-se, and in open defiance 
of ail prejudice on the side of decency. Yet to drag the 
privacy of a wife or child into daylight, and expose to an 
inquisitive world scenes which were never meant to meet 
the public eye, may he entered in the day-book of the lit- 
erary trade among its meanest arts." 

Its lengthy dedication ended, Mr. Malkin commences 
his memoir thus : — 

' ' Infinite piuns have been taken by the learned in deCTphering the hQioan 
mind. Thea^wn of infancy — the mevidiim of manhood — the BUHBet of ad- 
vanced age, have ragieetively afforded suitable topics of ingenioua or pro- 
found Bpeciilalion. Yet the researches of the theorist, wilhoiit an appeal 
to practice and experience, avail but little to direct our projects or ia con- 
sole onr disappointments." 

Stop I After this specimen I am sure the reader will 
thank me for henceforward re-translating the Malkin Eng- 
lish into our modern tongue. 

But the child — the little fellow whose bonny face has 
for sixty years been -only dust — let us i-ofer to him; his 
father does so, chiefly as a peg whereon to hang innumer- 
able dissertations, not vei:y interesting. 

Thomas Williams Malkin was born on Oct. 30th, 1T95. 
We are not told who his mother was, or any thing about 
her,exeept what comes out incidentally in the account of her 
treatment of her son, and his gi-eat love for her ; but this 
inclines ua to believe that she was a very superior woman. 
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Thomas is reported to have been, as an infant, " acute, ac- 
tive, robust." 

' ' Yet he ivas by no means forward in speaking. It was not till he was 
full two years old that he began to talk, but he was (amilior with the al- 
phabet almost half a year sooner. He not only knew the letters when giv- 
en to him as toys on sets of counteiE, bat as expressed in books, to which, 
fram seeing them constantly about him, he'direcled his notice at a very 
early peiiod. Before he could aWieulate, when n letter was named, he im- 
mediately pointed to it with his finger." 

But my plain English must tell the story a little faster 
than Mr. Malkiii does. 

It seems little Thomas taught himself spelling after a 
sort of phonetic system of his own; and, before he w^ 
three, had, still of his own accord, leai-nt to write, first in 
printed and then in ■writing characters. On his third birth- 
day he executed in pencil his first letter to his mother, 

" As it now lies before me," says the father, " I find the 
forms of the letters to be accurate and well-shaped, thongh 
their sizes are disproportionate, and the lines, though few, 
extremely uneven. At the bottom he has written the Arar 
bian numerals in succession up to twenty. There is noth- 
ing in this letter to call for its insertion; but I have re- 
ceived another from a lady, which he wrote to her only 
two months afterwards. This ia also in pencil, written 
much better, and sufficiently straight." 

Here it is : 

" Mt deae Miss, — Thomas has been reading Tit for Tat in the Even- 
ings at Home; and Thomas linghed at 'The fellow tried, andlricd, and 
trietl.' I wish yon would come and see Tom. T. \V. M. 

Two more : 

"My uEAii Cousin S. M.,— i. thanS jou lor your letter. 1 have read 
it often enough. My love to you. Maps are for setting up. Papa was 
so good as to bring Tom maps. Benjamin hasn't lived long enongh in the 
world to know his letters. When he is big like Tom, then mamma will 
buy him a box of letters. He will then run and say, Is this A ? 

T. W. Maliun. 

"Aprtl4,lIM." 

"My DBin Cousin S. M.,— I have a new map. Thomas can put it 
together, and when mamma takes some countries out, Tom can t«ll what 
they all are. I think you are very beautiful. I wish you wouid come and 
teach Tom to read Greek. Benjamin has got some more double teeth 
coming. Tom gives him all his playthings, and makes him very happy. 
T. W. Malkin. 
"Juuoia, nos." 
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These lettflra do not i-equire the lengthy pateraal criti- 
cism which follows them. Parents who have hoarded up 
such — the more tenderly because no after letters from the 
youth or the man were ever written — will feel how inter- 
esting they are; and how evidently a child's letters — nn- 
dictated and uncorrected; 

At this age, three and a half, Thomas could road " any 
English book; likewise the Greek alphabet, and moat 
Greek worda not exceeding four syllables." 

TJnfortunate child ! In spite of Mr. Malkin's disavowals, 
we suspect the already too precocious brain had been over- 
stimulated, so that the little body, " robust " as it was, 
would have smali chance. Far better, a thousand times, 
to have thrown English and Greek books together on the 
back of the fire, and helped, encouraged, nay, even forced, 
the child to be only a child — that m Nature's . slow but 
sure development he might become succ^sively a boy and 
a man, which he never was to become in this world. 

His education — self-education the father continually re- 
peats it was — rapidly advances. Let him describe it him- 
self in one of his pretty birthday letters, — ah, how few ! — 
written yearly to his mother : — 

"Mt dearest Motheh, — I was four yeors old yeBterday. I have 
got EGveral new books r Mrs. Triimner'a English Descnption ; Mental Im- 
provement, by Mra. Prisciila Wakefield ; and a Lalin Grammar, and Eng- 
lish prints. I tliink I have got a great many besides the old ones that I had 
before. Erery day I lay up all my maps and chTOnological tables. My 
maps and tables are all dissected. I know yon love me very mnch when I 
iim a good boy, and I hope I always shall he a good boy. Benjamin knows 
all his letters, except one or two, and I hope he will know how to read 
soon. Papa is going to teach me Latin on Friday. Tliat will be to-mor- 
row. T. W. Maliun. 

"OcloJietSl.lTOS." 

" J*apa is going to teach me Latin." Luckless, innocent 
admission : contradicting all Mr. Malkin's statements of 
having left his boy's mind solely to self-development. 
But perhaps he really thought he had. 

Another letter comes between two birthdays, its date 
being January, 1 800 ; following it is the birthday letter of 
the same year. 

"Mr DBAK Mother, — In the illustrious heads that I have seen, there 
was Catherine Howard, not Catherine PaiT, (and ihoao were bE queens of 
liing Henry VIII.,) and Lady Jane Seymour, Catheiiiie of Arragon, and 
Elizabeth Plantagenef. Bnt she was queen of Henry VIL and danghter 
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of EdwaM IV. I saw Oliver Ci'omwcll too, and William Shaltspeare, and 
Sir Isaac Newton. He waa a tcij good man. In the third yoliime of my 
Erenings at Home, I read about him being led lo some of his discoveries 

by seMiig an apple f^ from a tree. And that was very pretty I 

never was diiink, nor I shouldn't like to be in tliat Bhooking way a bit To 

be about to be; I hardly know whether that is any sense or not As 

I know I am a good boy, I believe I shall be better stil! " 

" Hncknaj;, Oot; SO, 1300, (a the year at thia Ume. 
"Ml CEAE Charlotte, — I shtdl give yon a resson why I iirote Char- 
lotte instead of mother to you, and the reason ia because I tliou^t it 
would be prettier. I also think that I shall be very glad when I am six 
years old. I am five now, and to-morrow I shall begin to go on for eix. 
In mj walk to-day I saw some persons clipping a tree : and I saw a man 
killing a poor pig, which jon iold me tJiat one might well aqueak if a man 
was to'kill it. I also think that I shall learn a great great deal of Latin 
from my Latin Cictionaiy. I shall now, when I do my exercise, do it out 
of my Latin Dictionary, and I shall have my Exempla Minora t* look out 
some words in it. And I shall have roy Latin Grammar to ttun ta when 
I want it. Also, I think my pocket-book is a very nice thing especially : 
for in it there is a tweasevs, bodkin, scissors, und kcife to cut with ; pencil 
to write memorandums with upon tlie asses' skin ; and there is a clasp 

to it on the outside to open and shnt the pockets-book vrith Dearest 

mother, as yon are not well, I will do what you like me to do ; to make 
you better, mother, I shall read to yon to-day, and to-day do some exei- 
cise. After I have looked a little in my Latin Dictionary, which I use in 
my exercise, I find the words that I want to find in it, I do not find the 
great dictionary too unwieldy for me ; but I think I can manage it Yei7 
wdl. I Ihiidt I will not tell you any Latin words. At Lea-bridge I hare 
sO very fine a view of Essex 1 The months of the year are (he here re- 
peats them). Civihzed nations, in Januaiy, they in general agree to be- 
gin reckoning the new year from the first of that monSi. Water is, when 
frozen, expanded ; that is, takes up more room than before. Ice is lighter 
than water, and swims upon it. I am qnite snre nevei- to spoil the gar. 
den, that the mower has been making tidy again. My Latin Diotionajy 
is so very usefiil to me, so is my stool The trees row are rotten, I have 
seen two trees that wei'e rotten all at the top : one was a willow-trea ; but 
I do not know what tree the other was. The Calendar of Nature is very 
useful to me, and I think it was very good in Mr. Aiken and Mra, Bar- 
baiild to write these employing books for little boys instead of grown peo- 
ple. The index of the English Exercise-book does not apply to those I 
am in, but the dictionary. T. w. Malkin." 

Poor little fellow ! how plainly one can see hini,_ perch- 
ed on his stool, " lugging -wearily about with him the 
great Latin Dictionary, running occaaionally into the new- 
mown garden, but " quite sure" not to spoil it ; full of 
interest in all sorts of knowledge and of natural facts ; 
acute to observe, and accurate to detail. A very good 
boy, somewhat conceited perhaps, as clever children often 
are ; and with his tongue too full of those " employing " 
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(sic) books, which he is always poring over ; but still a 
loving littlo fellow, and especially loving towards his 
" deai-est mother." 

The next letter given is dated Oct. 10th, 1800. In it a 
good deal of " priggiahness " — I can find no better word 
— seems already cropping out. 

" In my Mental Improvement I hare read that the wood of the beech- 
tree is usdiil to Uie turners for dishes, trays, etc, and that the npholstei'ei 
turns it into stools, etc., and I hare not for]i;otC«n that yet. tfy &ther 
lias told me tliat the Homans used to oil their bodies and make them act- 
ive, and I have not torgotCen that, neither. In the Latin language thou- 
sands more ave of the ftrainine gender than I knew, SoDke are maacnline, 
some neuter. I know a good deal of geography, and I shall he veiy glad, 
too, when I know a good deal more : for geogi'aphy, I find, is a very clever 
tiling for me to know. I know a good deal of Latin. I think I know a 
liKle French, but no Welsh. I know no Greek, ndther. God bless yon, 
my dearest father and mother, and I hope you may see many happy days. 
I find in ^e 10th vol. of those books— -(' Musenm Florentinum, explains 
tlie fiither)— the flgnres are veiy fine of Hygraa, Venus, Apollo, l^finerva, 
efc., and oflier statues. I hope I shall be a clever man." 

But this was not to be. How could it ? No child's 
brain could have i-eceived, unhai-med, the flood of knowl- 
edge which was being poured into this thirsty little crani- 
um, — geogi'aphy, natural history, science, art ; his native 
English, with French, Latin, and Greek; all of which 
studies were, if not encouraged, at any rate not prevented 
by the mistaken father, " It seemed," writes Mr. Malkin — 

" II seemed to be a leading object of his ambition to make himself 

mnster of the dead languages It was with the utmost avidity lliat he 

looked for my essisCance in comparing Ihe idiom and consCmcCion of 
tJie Latin Syntax used at Eton, with the Idiom and constmction of his 
own and the French languages. Indeed, his acuteness in tracing the ety- 
mology and reducing to their elements the component parts of words, pur- 
suing them througli English and French, and mquiring afler their forms 
in Gi'eek and Italian, grannd as yet mitouched by him, evinces a mind 
more than commonly fitted for philological pursuits." 

I wonder whether, after the boy's death, the fathei' ever 
suspected that he might as well have fed his five-year-old 
son witli poison as with philology. 

But even when the poor little head took a rest, there 
was still work for the busy little hands, Thomas began 
map-making and drawing. He copied Raphael's heads, 
and even the cartoon of Paul preaching at Athens. He 
"had a remarkable habit of inventing little landscapes; 
for which purpose he was accustomed to cut every piece 
of waste paper within his reach into small squares. These 
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he filled with temples, bridges, trees, broken gi-ound, 
other fanciful and picturesque matenals that 
themselves to hie imaginatiou." 

Of these, 'six are given in the book, accompanied by the 
following criticism by "William Blake : 

"They are all firm, deteraiinafe outline, or idendcal form. Had the 
hand which exoonled lieae little ideas heea that of a plagiary who works 
only from memjary, we ahonld have seen blots, called masses : blots with- 
out form, and therefore without meimiiig These blots of Ught and dark, 
as being the result of labor, are always clumsy and indefinite ; the effect 
of rubbing ont and potting in, like the progi'ess of a blind man, or of one 
in the dark who feeU his way but does not see it. These are not so. 
Even the copy from ' Paul Pi-eaching at Athens,' is a firm, determinate 
outline, struck at once, as Frotogenes struck Iiis line, when he meant to 
make himseff known to Apelles. All his efforts prore this little boy to 
have tJiat greatest of ail blessings, & strong imagination, a clear idea, and 
a determinate vision of things in his own mind. 

Here is another birthday letter — the last — which has in 
it less learning than usaal, but a strange seriousness and 
tenderness. It is addressed to Cambridge, whither the pai-- 
ents had gone on his father's "University business." 

"HBckn^, Oct.30,lS01. 
"Mn DEAREST Mother, — Nest time yon go to Cambridge, if you will 
allow it, I shonld be veiy glad to accompany yon thrae, for the sake of 
haring a ride. I hope before you return you will be so good as to write to 
me a letter, and I shall be most happy to receive it. As you one day satd 
you hoped I would bear Benjamin read and spell to me, I promise to do it 
Eoniedmes when I have Insure to hear him, and when he is in a humor foi 
it, and I shall teach him as noav as I can to the manner in which you do. 
I am in great hopes you will think (veil of this letter, for I am sure 1 do 
all I can to put it in yoiu' power to do so. I hope yon will tmst that the 
great and good God will make us both better still, though, I assure yon, I 
have this morning bad very serious thoughts of h^ng much better now I 
am six. However, I stjll think there is much room tor improvement in us 
both, especially me, if God spares our lives, that we improve in them sdll 
more. I hope that you think all this about improvement is « very good 
Butgect Till yon return it is my intention to do, as near as it is in my 
pOTver to, what I imagine you would like. I trust Cambridge is a healthy 
place for you and my father, and when you write t« me I shonld hope you 
will tell m« in what state of health you ore. I should rejoice Mlost amaz- 
ingly to know how you was. At fiist you tflld me you would excuse the 
drawing and every thing of that sort ; but I went to business on my birth- 
day and did first the drawing. When yon are from home it is always a 
pleasure to me to think yon are in good health, and that yon have met 
with no misfortune any way at least. Ben, I trust, will read and spell to 
me well, for jon know the more improvement he will gain by it and the 
more useful it will make him. He seems to me to be a very good little 
boy ^together while you are gone. I hope you will believe me, 

" Your most affectionate sou, T. W. Malkin." 
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A touching letter, iu spite of its painful self-conscious- 
ness, its obtruMve morality, and its tone of patronizing su- 
periority over the janior Benjamin. What a curious con- 
trast there is laetiveen this child and that other long-dead 
child — lately held up to modern criticism by Dr. John 
Brown — Pet Marjorie, with lier premature flirtations, her 
unconscious coai-seness, and her innocent "jiaughty" 
words ; what a foil she is to this pre tern aturally good lit- 
tle boy, so quiet, so clever, and so pretty behaved ! We 
hardly know which of the precocities is most objection- 
able, or rather most pitiable ; for, does it ever occur to any 
body that for a child's faults the pei-son most to be blamed 
is the parent f Do parents consider — would that they did! 
— how the most blessed or most fatal instruction they can 
bestow is the silent teaching of personal influence ? It is 
not the slightest use in the world for a father to chastise 
his son for giving way to wrath, when, in inflicting the 

Sunishment, he is seen to be in a passion himself. "Vainly 
oes a mother preach to her girls the beauty of gentleness, 
sweetness, truthfulness, when they hear her every day giv- 
ing sharp speeches to husband, children, or sei-vants, and 
telling white lies of politeness to friends and visitors. The 
verb^ instruction passes away, and is forgotten ; but the 
unconseiona effect of the pei-maneiit home atmosphere lasts 
in the individual throughout life. 

Poor Thom^ Malkin ! — poor Manorie I'leming 1 — tljere 
must have been something ami^ in the bringing up of both 
of them. And wheh we reflect what very unpleasant peo- 
ple, as man and woman, they might possibly have become, 
wo think almost with satisfaction of the two little graves. 
I was once walking in her pleasant garden with a moth- 
er — the mother of ten children, all of wliom had grown up 
to be a blessing to herself, to themselves, and to every 
body who knew them. Many sorrows they had, and she 
had for them ; but only sorrows : no dissensions, no bit- 
ternesses, no sins. In the whole ten was not a single 
" black sheep," I said to her, talking about them, and the 
difference between them and most other families I knew, 
" How did you ever manage to bring them up so, well ?" 
" I did not bring them up at all," said she, smiling, " 1 
did with' them as I did with that apple-tree there — I let 
them (/row up." 

Ay, that is the secret, which parents So often miss. 
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They will not let their children gi'ow. Tlicy must keep 
lopping them and propping them, training them after some 
particular form, forgetting that every human being, like 
every tree,ha3 a growth of its own — ay, even though it 
may not be after the parental pattern ; that the wisest 
thing in the end, seeing that the best of parents are not 
infallible, ia jnst to treat young folk like young trees — re- 
moving 511 harmful influences, and bringing them under 
the reach of good ; giving them plenty of earth and sun, 
freshness and dew, and then letting them alone, 

Alas J this doctrine of "let alone" was appai-ently far 
too simple for Benjamin Heath Malkin, Esq., M.A., F.R.S. 

In one thing, however, he must have been wise. The 
following letter, which in other points is almost pathetic 
in its simplicity, shows that there was dawning in the 
mind of little Thomas — he never could have been called 
plain " Tom," — that strong religious sentiment common to 
preeocions children. But it also shows that the pure 
heavenly light was never smothered in a fog of theological 
instruction upon subjects which no infant mind could un- 
derstand : — 



tha incompreliensible Almighty has, -with all His wonderftil works, giren 
yaa reason to know will come, I certainly think it exaedy true iJiat it will 
come, Inr yonr eajing so, though I should not have, of coui'ee, believed it 
so Bl^a^stly if joa httd only thonghb so ; but bow I will retnm to ths 
sobject^ not of your thlnldng Uiat it will come, bat of the Infiint itself. 
What nse can it be of either to you or to me if 1 do not love it? But I 
shall love it, its much or more then I did Benjamin, when he first came, if 
I am not too much concerned about any thing — espedally Alleatone — to 
think of it at all, which, I dare say, I slmU not be. I should love it what- 
ever sex it was of ; bnt I shonld love a sister rather the best, as yon know 
I have a brother already, 

"Indeeil, I find that in another case this address to you is necessary, 
for in it I would tell yon many subjects which I want to hide from any 
other person but yourseE I dare say the letter which my brother and 
you read, and also jon alone, wili in the end prove veiy entertaining and 
instructive^ and will cause me to make very good resolutions. I promise 
yon henceforth to read and study a great deal in that Holy Book, and also 
make a constant, and, perhaps, everlasting, resolation of attempting to 
reodve instruction ii'om tlie Bible. Henceforth this resolution will for a 
long time get the better of me, perhaps ibr all my life. I wish it may be 
long"— (poor boy, it was only to be six months more) — " hai'dly at all for 
the sake of fortune, htang so much less important than piety and goodness ; 
and as God cares so much more about it, tlmt I may have time lo fulfill 
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ray resolution, which, I dare say, is in yours, and I am sure in onr Heaven- 
ly Father's opinion, good. Eat I will not get into that conceited way of 
thinking my own promises good; I had much rather have a better suhject, 
as you say. I think royEClf happily cireiunslanced to have such a good 
mother and lather. I think"! could not have a better one. laisocontesa 
that I ought to tJiini myself in tlie same h^py state that I do, God grant 
that your life may lie long — that yoa may keq> yom' disposition towaiSs us 
and the next little child that you have ! In trouble I intend to attempt in 
future to console myself if I can with the thoughts of your tender disposi- 
tion towards us, if, as I have great confldenceit will, it lasts forever I 

from henceforth also promise lo do your will always in eveiy thing, and to 
obey the Almighty's will the snme. 

' Believe me, my dear mother, yours ever, T. W. Malkis." 

About this time the child writes a rough rhymeless par- 
aphrase of Featm cii., and a prayer. These are the only- 
indications of that most questionable thing, " infant piety," 
except one little letter of much earlier date, in ■which the 
simple childish notions are touching enough :■ — ■ 

' ' The praise of God is great love. Well, I shonld like to go to heaven 
voiy mucH. Then you know I should see my little sister Mary and my lit- 
tle brother John, tlmt are dead. So, Ihej go to be huiied. I think it is 
a very nice thing to goto heaven. WeO, and tlien we should see onr 
Heavenly Father and our Saviom'. He has got a light round his hentl, onr 
Saviour has. When we go we shall sea Judas who broaght the soldiers 
to seize onr Savionr and put him to death — and so he wont. There was 
St. Bartholomew, St. John, St. Peter, St. Matthew— but these were all the 
saintB that I knew of." 

During the last year of his life the little fellow must 
have kept up a large correspondence among aunts, uncles, 
cousins, and friends. One letter he writes 

"to inform you of the coming of a little bov who was bom yesterday. 
My modier has been long expecting it, and also hopes you will write her 

and me also a nice long letter soon The child la a very healthy little 

boy, and my mother, of course, hopes that it wiU lire You wonld 

gratify me if yon would describe your thoughts of the little boy just bom 
yesterday, and also t«ll me how you would like a first sight of it. In my 
opinion it is a very fine child, and I also with pleasing hope and trust that 
it will, from its appearance, both hve and form a good life,— also be obe- 
dient io its good, kind, and attentive parents." 

This baby seems to have been a snbject of intense intei-- 
est to the elder brother. He refers continually to " the 
dear little Frederic," minutely describes hia state of health, 
and makes plan8 for his education. Meantime, his own 
seems to have been going on with terrible rapidity. He 
writes essays, fables, and poems, sometimes of his own ac- 
cord, sometimes at the instigation — oh, how cruel and nn- 
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wise t — of friends and relatives. One instance the father 
mentions, of his " complying with his usual alacrity " with 
a i-eqnest to write a poem, sitting for several minutes with 
the pen in his hand, then bursting into tears, and declaring 
" he was a stupid fellow, and could write.no more verses 
that day," Doubtless, the overetrained brain was ali-eady 
beginning to give way. Indeed, in most of hie productions 
of this last year there is a wildness of imagination and a 
slight incohereney, which looted ominous enough for the 
futui-e. 

But the most curious i-elio of this brief life, so soon to 
come to an end, was that refeiTed to in a former letter as 
" ,Alleetone," Allestone was th&name Thomas gave to a 
visionary country — a sort of Utopia, of which he fancied 
himself king. He made a map of it, and lists of its cities, 
towns, rivers, all of his own invention. He wrote for it an 
imaginary scheme of government, an imaginary history, and 
numerous aocounta of the imaginary Allestonians — their 
manners, customs, Aretss, and domcstio adventures. Some 
of these are very quaint and ingenious : — 

"The fli'st king of Alleatone had no father or mothev, ke he was the fliEt 
Allestonian bom. He could not certamly receive great instrnclion beiDg 
widiout patents ; but as soon as ever he was ahle to begin leaming he 
practised as mnch as he could. He, by his dil^nce, attentive ihoi^ht, 
and industry — i^ well-timed magnanimity, generosity, etc., acquired won- 
draful instruction By this ^me the kindness of manners of Che Alle- 
stonians was fortnnntely increased. The then present king (George the 
First) was of a good, amiable disposition, and placri himself upon the throne 

when he was about ten yearsofage — and a rery proper time too The 

Allestonians lived in good houses. They were very clever people. The 
dress of the Allestonians was, and is, vaiy commodiotts. ITiey in their 
houses weav nothing on their heads and no cravats. In their walks they 
have a little Happed hat, with a ribbon almost at top, and a buckle to keep it 
on. The men have a small head. They wear no waistcoats, have linen 

shirts, and quartered shoes, one flannel shirt, and brown breeches The 

Allastonian women dressed themselves in a commodious way. They wear 
their hair with a toiipie : hoops are usual here : the ladies wear a shift and 
two dimity petticoats, and a long gown. When they go to church a fen is 
necessary to their dress, Alleatone increased with numbers of Allastonians. 
They were ali of a good character and inclined to generosity. One of their 
principal acts of generosity was that one of them gave the other a telescope, 
and the other said, 'I'll give it back to yon again, sir.' That, was when 
king James the Third was presenl^-a good ting he was. He placed him- 
self upon the throne directly he was born, which was in 288," 

Then ensue a series of imaginaiy biographical adven- 
tures and domestic historiettes, all concerning the inhabit- 
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ants of the island of Alleetone. One of these is enough to 
give : — 

" Onco upon a time, in a plaaaant street of Countib (die capital citj of 

All^tone) tiiere lived a yonng lady As soon aa evor ehegrew up old 

enough to lie able to look for a hoose for herself, she settleii a plan of doing 
it, and began to look out for one as fast as she could. After searching 
over a great majiy towns for one, at last she got to Conntib, and went into 
a hoose from fatigue, 1o see if it was empty. She looked all about the house 
and found it so. Nobody can think how glad she was that she did find it, 
having taken so much irouble before. As soon as ever she had searched 
the house, she went to the parlor in great sorrow, took place of an arm-.chBir 
that was thereabouts, and begun to reflect on her offenses to her parents, 
whom she lost when about deven years old ! and after she had reflected 
about a quarter of an hour, she began to think of one, that in a few mo- 
nionts waf so deeply impressed apon her mind, that she was almost ready to 
faint. Slie began in a few days to think that she chose to look oat for a 
husband, and presently set about it^ and though this was wiih a great deal 
of trouble, it was with less than her house. She took her husband with her 
to the house which she had with so much trouble chosen for herself. ' Do 
you know, sir,' says the lady, 'that a few days before this I have been re- 
flecting on my offenses to my parents, whom I have long ago lost, and one 
was so deeply impressed upon my mind, that I was almost ready to i^int.' 
' Oh 1 ' repued he, surpiised. Some children were presently bom to them, 
at fltEt two at a time, and a few hours after that, one mcire. Their name 
was Malysbeg." 

Alexander, Septiniius, Adoleo, Ophelius, and Ablyth, are 
other names ■which figure in these odd little tales : — 

" Septimius was most inclined to be good concerning hnmility and re- 
spect to the Divine Being; Alexander concerning generosity; Opbdius 
concerning wisdom ; and Adoleo concerning virtue : in that thej^ were all 

very good in all ways, but Alexander had the mildest disposition 

Though Adoleo bad no wife, he was very happy with these relations of his. 
He loved his two brothers so much that he thoi^ht he could not be any 
happier with a wife : for they consoled bini so much when he was in per- 
plexity or trouble, that they served as one : and they were both of them 
readytopvenpijl consultation for their safety that theymight busy them- 
selves about bis. Adoleo was always ready to do the same for them." 

But I will quote no more from this curions production, 
which, and the letters also, the father says are printed lite- 
ratim,. ■ 

A& if he must try his hand at every thing, little Thorns 
also began the composition of a comic opera, entitled "The 
Entertaining Assembly," and a canzonet, on the ba«k of 
which he put in printed letters, " What the maker ol the 
music means. The thing on the other side is only imagi- 
nary music made by Thomas Williams Malkin, who does 
not understand real music," 
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Invention seems to have been the most prominent cliar- 
acteristic of this boy's mind; likewise an originality of 
ideas, and a persistency in can-ying them out — which, had, 
he lived, might have made him a remarkable man. And 
under all the little fellow's priggishness there I'uns a cur- 
rent of steady conscientiousness, of earnest desire to do 
right, and strong home affections, which might also have 
made him a truly good man. The father's lengthy praise 
of him and trivial anecdotes about him, give not half so 
clear an impression of what the child really was, as the 
bits that peep out in his own innocent lettere. Witness 
this — to an uncle in Quebec : — 

" Now for iin account of tlie little liaby. Ha grows very milcli, ajld 
talks in near.tlie same quantity ; lie has just Leen inoculated for the coiV' 
pox, which has proved very BDCcesBfiil towards him : he has been christen- 
ed iPrederic, and I love him veiy much Now foe a little infonnation 

concerning Benjamin. He is but very slow in learning to write, and not 
much qnidtev in his Latin, I am sony to give you an accountwhich is at 
all unfavorable ; but as it was my proposal lo tell you of Benjamin, I could 
not give you a true account without making it as I have. I have made an 
undertaking to teach litm to write, and also to teach him I'a.tin. gradual- 
ly as I learn mys^f. It is hard to say whicli I shall succeed in, if in dther; 
but it is uncertain if I sliall succeed in either. " 



■To this child-like statement Mr. Malkin adds three or 
four pages, apologizing for poor Benjamin's incapaciti^, 
and saymg what a clever boy he is now turning out ; how 
he is " learning French rapidly ;" "reads the best English 
authors on polite and entertaining subjecte with a due 
share of discrimination ;" " is capable of carrying on in his 
head, without noting them down, a considerable series of 
arithmetical computations ;" how " his temper is generous 
and affectionate, his manners open and engaging." Not 
bad for a child "just eight years old." One wonders if 
this Benjamin lived — if he be even yet alive, as is not 
impossible. He would be now an old man of seventy-six, 
who must long ago have forgotten all about the brother 
Thomas, that grieved so over his slowness in Latin. 

But the short life was fast drawing to a close. The fa- 
ther declares that Thomas was always exceedingly healthy, 
and that he had no illness from his birth until the one of 
which he died. The only forewarning given might easily 
have been recollected, with exaggerations, after the event 
had happened: namely, that his mother having been talk- 
ing with him about "the world to come," he exclaimed. 
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■with animation, " Do you Imow, mamma, that what we have 
heen talking of mates me alm_ost wish not to live long, that 
I may have the pleasure of mounting ?" 

On the 1st ot July, 1802, he complained of his throat, 
but continued bis studies and play. The second day a 
shivering fit came on, and on the third the laoy tools to his 
bed, which he never again quitted. 

Ilia illness lasted a whole month. Its progress is de- 
scribed by the father with scientific minuteneaa. There 
seems to have been a combination of diseases, dropsy being 
tlie most prominent. Even through the cloud of verbiage 
under which Mr. MalklnrelatK his stoiy, the hoy's j>atience 
and aweetnesa are plainly discernible ; also, hia great love 
for his mother, who used to be with him all day, but could 
not remain at night, on account of his little brother, who 
was still a b&by at the breast. He used to let her go quite 
cheerfnlly, only saying, " I shall be glad when it is morning, 
that you may come to me again." Those weary night- 
watches — longing for the morning! who does not know 
them ? Only once the poor child ia said to have complain- 
ed — "I wonder when the time will come for me to have a 
settled sleep all through the night again !" 

He does not seem to have hadany idea that he was about 
to die. A week before hia death he asked, " Do you think 
my illness is half over, mamma?" She answered, "Yes, 
much more than half Did he think it long ?" " No, not 
very long." And he said no more. 

Up to the last he took pleasure in his books, which he in- 
sisted on having beside him on the bed ; and in his maps, 
one of which he was trying to play with half an hour be- 
fore ho died. But, curiously enough, he aeemed to have 
forgotten all about hia fancied kingdom, Allestone, and only 
mentioned it once during his illness. His mind was wan- 
dering a little, and he t^ed about a certain Iflng James, 
They asked if it were King James of England. " Ho ; the 
King James of my imaginary country." Poor child! slip- 
ping away fast into the unknown country, the myeteiy of 
which eye hath never seen nor ear heard ! 

Sickness seemed only to strengthen his strong household 
affections. Every dav he used to ask after hia two little 
brothcM, wanting to Icnow what Benjamin was doing, and 
insisting on baby Frederic being brought to his bedside, 
for him to talk to and play with. " Pretty Frederic," he 
3* 
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always, called him. And the last night of hia life he had 
Benjamin brought to take tea in his room, and watched his 
mother standing at the foot of his bed with baby in her arms 
— watched her, and the baby too, very earnestly ; then tried 
to speak as usual, but could not. After two or three efforts 
he just managed to articulate " Frederic " — the last word 
he ever uttered. About midnight he " sank in the arms of 
his mother, without a struggle or a groan." 

The day after, some medical friend hinted, as was most 
natural, tliat water on the brain, produced by over-study, 
had been the cause of death. The father, angrOy disclaim- 
ing such an accusation — which all through the memoir he 
has repelled with a suspicious eagerness-^statea that on the 
8d of August — the chdd died on the 1st — "Mr. Clive,Dr. 
Lester, Dr. Pett, Mr. Toulmin, and Mr. Smith met ; when 
Mr. Clive opened the head." The brain was foand to be un- 
' usually large, but perfect and healthy. The body was af- 
terwards opened, when " the general organization was so 
complete aa to have given the fairest promise of life and 
health." 

How far this medical opinion was accurate we can not 
now judge ; nor docs it very much matter. The little life 
was ended. Only six years and nine months, and to have 
left so many memorials behind ! 

But the question still remains, whether in this present 
day, when the intimate connection between mind and body, 
physical and mental soundness, is so much better understood 
than it was sixty yeara ago, the verdict on this poor pre- 
cocious child would not assuredly have been " Died from 
preventible cansea" And causes, the prevention of which 
was given by Pi-ovidence into the parmAS hands. A very 
solemn thought, and worth the consideration of parents. 

Mr. Benjamin Heath Malkin gives us a great deal more 
of sermonizing, but no other facts. He does not even tell 
us where his little son was buried. Probably, some inquis- 
itive archieologists, searching over Hackney churches or 
church_yarda, might find the tomb — no doubt a vei-y elegant 
one, with a flowery epitaph in t^e most admirable Latin. 
But beneath it^— whatsoever, and wheresoever it is — little 
Thomas sleeps well. And somewhere — though where, I 
have not the i-emotest idea — sleeps the father: who, for all 
his pedantic long-windedness, may have loved and mourn- 
ed his little son, and mourned too pei-haps even his own 
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mistake concerning him — more deeply than any of us 
know. 

When I wrote this paper, and for some time afterwards, 
I had — as I say — not the remotest idea who the MaUdn 
familj were, or whether there were any of them surviving. 
I have since, by a curious chance, discovered all about them ; 
which I think it is but just to append here — more especially 
as Ihave passed a rathei- severe judgment on the long-dead 
father of this painfully precocious child. 

That judgment I can not consoientiously i-escind. The 
harm frequently done Ijy learned fathei-s to over-clever 
children is so groat that it ought to be protested against in 
eveiy possible way. Indeed, generally speaking, the less 
any father has to do with his children till past infancy, the 
better ; for hardly any masculine mind has the tenderness, 
the patience, the power of ignoring self, and seeing only 
the child's good, which seem to lie almost an instinct wifit 
mothers. And the pride — qnite distinct from love — which 
a father feels in clever children, is a sore temptation to him 
to spur them on, instead of holding them back in every 
possible way. I may have been too hard upon this father 
in particular ; but, as a nile, I believe the evil and cruelty 
of over-stimulating an already precocious brain can not be 
too strongly pointed out to parents, and therefore I let my 
woi-ds stand. 

But concerning the Malklns, let lue add a few more, 
which trench upon no privacy, since the family must all 
have been in a sense public characters — and a very re- 
markable family to boot. 

Mr. Benjamin Heath MaUtin (or Dr. Malkin, as he after- 
wards became), the fether of little Thomas, was head-mas- 
ter of Bury Grammar School for a number of yeai-s, until 
about 1825, when he gave up his post, and i-etired to a 
quiet Welsh village, where he occupied himself with his 
studies to the end of his life. "He was a kindly, courteous, 
and genial man ; he had a handsome person, excelled in 
music, singing, and aeting, and though gifted with no par- 
ticular or^inality of mind, had a great faculty for absorb- 
ing every sort of knowledge. 

Of his sons, Benjamin Tthe little Benjamin bo slow at 
hia Latin), afterwards Sir Benjamin Mallun, became a bar- 
rister, went to India, and was appointed successively Ke- 
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coi'dev of Penang, and one of the Puisne Judges of Calcut- 
ta, He waa remarkable for his mental power, high char- 
acter, and charm of disposition. Everywhere he won warm 
friends — some Tery distinguiehed ones. He died at Calcut- 
ta, in 1838, in the prime of life, and in the midst of a most 
useful career, leavmg a widow and two children. 

Frederic (the " baby " in whom little Thomas "took 
such interest, and whose name was the last word he was 
heard to ntter) was also an author, writing a History of 
Greece, and other solid works. Indeefl all Dr. Mal^in's 
eons were more or less connected with literature. Arthur, 
the only one now surviving, has written " Pompeii," " His- 
torical Parallels," etc. 

With such descendants to cast a halo round it, I may 
leave safely the memory of their father — as well as that of 
their Uttle brother who died at seven years old. 
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HIS YOUNG LORDSHIP. 

A STOEY FOE GEEAT AKU LITTLE PEOPLE. 

IT Tvas a pat of butter — only a pat of butter, a small, si!Iy 
tbing, and yet it matte me feel, as the children say, 
" lite to gi-eet." For I knew the spot it came from, — a 
lovely nook in a lovely land. I could picture the naiTow 
valley, so rich and green, oyer which the huge gray granite 
mountains watched, frowning or smiling, but still watch- 
ing, like faithful parents over their children ; i-cflcoting the 
sunshine, gathering the rain, and sending both down alter- 
nately upon the fertile tract below. I could summon up 
its " pastures gi-een," not like English meadows, hedged and 
ditched, but divided angularly by stone dikes, among 
which gi-ew innumerable ferns and accidental clumps of 
heather and whin ; while here and there in damp places 
were queer bog-plants ; butter-wort with its fiat leaves and 
tall-stemmed blue flowers ; the white tuils of the cotton- 
plant : the aromatic bog-myrtle. Nay, as I looked at my 
pat of butter, I could almost see the cbwa that originated 
it, — small, shaggy, active. Highland beasts, or the dainty 
little Ayrshire oreed, the prettiest of cattle, moving about 
their restricted lot of pasturage under the shadow of these 
same mountains which — whom, I was nearly writing, they 
felt so like living friends — any one who knows, loves : and 
once loving, loves forever. 

"Yes," said my hostess, whom I had better call by the 
good Scotch name of Mi-s. Bums, " it is real Scotch butter ; 
we in Loudon don't get any thing like it. It was sent to 

me from ," naming the place, to which I mean to give 

an imaginary name, and call it the Laighlands. 

For upon it, and the butter, bangs a story, which Mrs. 
Bums immediately began to tell me : a Story ti-ue and sim- 
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pie as that of Jeanie Deans — of which, while she related it, 
we wei-e both stronglj' reminded. I asked her leave to 
write it down, just pl^JBly as it was, with no elaborations 
or exaggerations, — for indeed it required none ; only dis- 
guising the names and the places, so that while the trutji 
i-emaiiis — the internal truth, which is the real life and use- 
fulness of fiction — the bare outside facts m^ be quite un- 
recognizable by the general public. And I wish I could 
give to the written tale any thing like the simple graphic 
power with which it was unconsciously told. 

"Yes," said Mrs. Bums, looking me through with her 
clear kind eyes ; " I must tell you all about that butter, 
and how we got it from such a distance. You know the 
Laighlands? Isn't it a bonnie place? Such a sweet, 
quiet, out-of-the-way farm. We lived there a whole sum- 
mer. We had come to the neighborhood, and did not 
know where to get lodgings ; so they took us in at the 
Laighlands, eight in all,— papa, and me, and our six : and 
we lived there for ten happy weeks. That was nine years 
ago." 

It was not nearly so long since I had seen the Laigh- 
lands myself; and though I was only there for one day, I 
could still remember it. Especially the garden, wondei-- 
fuUy neat and well-stocked for that partof Scotland, where 
the lazy Highland nature has not yet arrived at the diffi- 
cult- science of hoitioulture : and among the common peo- 
ple life implies mere living, without any attempt to adorn 
existence with even the beauty of a cottage flower-border, 
or the small lusuvy of a dozen gooseberry bushes, and a 
row of beans or pe^s. Therefoi-e, I had noticed this farm- 
house, for it had a capital garden, and an upland orchard 
behind; and its oi-derliness within was equal to its pio- 
turesqueness without, which is a great deal to say for such 
dwellings in the Highlands of Scotland. 

" Yes," continued Mrs. Barns (I will go straight on with 
her part in the convei-sation, and omit my own, which in- 
deed consisted merely of a few questions), "we lived there 
for ten weeks, and during that time we got to have quite an 
affection for our landlord and his wife. They were such 
simple people,and so honest, so painfully honest. Of course, 
in country lodgings, where the people can only make hay 
while the sun shines, and that is for about two months in 
the twelve, one almost expects to be cheated, or at least 
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made tho most of in the same way; Tjut these good folk 
only cheated themselves. For instance, we had the nin 
of the garden, and you can imagine what a raid my six 
childTOn w'oald make upon the goosebeny hushes. Be- 
sides, we had an unlimited quantity of vegetables. But 
when, at the first week's end, I looked to see what was 
pat down in the bill, there was nothing at all! 'Oh,' 
said the mistress, a tall, handsome Highland woman, 
much younger than her husband, and speaking English 
with a quaint slow purity of accent that you often find 
among those who have to learn it like a foreign lan- 
guage — ' Oh, I hope ye'll use your freedom with the gar- 
den — we'd never ask ye to pay.' But when I I'emon- 
etrated — for I don't like that Celtic fashion of being too 
proud to receive honest payment, and yet expecting al- 
ways an equivalent in kind — ^Mre. Kennedy (I will call her 
Kennedy) assented, with a sort of dignified acquiescence 
that had a touch of condescension in it, begging I would 
put my own price on the things we took, for she really 
did not know what they wei-e worth. Which doubtless 
was the truth, for you are aware how little actual coin is 
current in that distiict, and how people there often live 
half a lifetime without ever having seen a town sti-eet, or 
the inside of a moderate-sized shop. 

" This woman, Mj-s. Kennedy, was a case in point. She 
was about forty, her husband being somewhat over sixty j 
yet neither of them had ever travelled twenty miles from 
their own fai'm, which had been rented by Kennedy, and 
bis father before him, for the best part of a century, from 
the one great landholder of these parts. 

" ' And his lordship kens us weel,' said the gudewife to 
me one day, when my children had been describmg a grand- 
looting gentleman whom they met riding over the hill- 
side. ' He's a fine man, and a gude friend to ns. Many'a 
the day I hae seen him stand and crack wi' the auld gude- 
man — that's Kennedy's father; and he never meets Ken- 
nedy himsel' but he'll stop and shake hands and ask for 
the wife and bairns. He's a fine man, — his lordship — and 
a gude landlord ; he kens a' that's done on the property. 
Though ni no say but that he might hae waur tenants 
than oursels : for my man and his father before him hae 
lived at the Laighlands, and paid their honest rent, every 
term-day, for seventy-five years.' 
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" I remember this little incident," continued Mrs. Biirns, 
" because I remember the woman's face as she spoke — full 
of that honorable pride which is as justifiable in a farm.er 
as in a duke ; and, also, because circumstances brought it 
to myjuind afterwards. 

" Well, we staid at the Laighlands all summer. It was 
a glorious summer to my young folks — and a soiTowfiil 
day when we left the place. We had to start about four 
in the moming, in Kennedy's cart, which had been our sole 
link with the civilized world, and in whicli he had convey- 
ed to us daily — ^fbr this absolutely refusing payment to the 
last — all provisions which the farm could not supply; and 
the few extraneous necessities — letters, newSfiapers, linen- 
drapery, etc. — wliich we indulged in at this primitive 
place. He brought them from the nearest town, or what 
flattered itself was a town, several miles off. We had given 
him a deal of trouble, and now ho had taken for us the 
final trouble of all, by bestowing endless pains on the ar- 
rangement of seats and mattresses, so as to make the 
rough jolting cart a little comfortable for me and the 
children. They cried as they said good-bye to the pretty 
place where they had been so happy, and the good folk who 
had been so excessively kind to them.' And I own I was 
half inclined to cry too, when Mrs. Kennedy, who had been 
rather invisible of late — she brought her gudem.an his 
seventh child while we were at the Laighlands^appeai-ed, 
weak and white-looking as she was, in the cold dawn of 
the morning, and gave mo a basket neatly packed with 
all sorts of good things — eatables and drinkables. ' It's 
for the weans on their joamey,' she said. ' We'll no foi^ 
get the weans.' 

" And it was a very long time before the weans forgot 
her or the Laighlands. Of winter nights they nsed to go 
over every bit of our blithe time there — from the firat day 
we came and settled ourselves in the small bat tidy par- 
lor, in the clean bedrooms, full of famitui-e that looked as 
ifithad been boughtin the last century — as possibly it 
had — up to the final day when old Kennedy {he was qnite 
an old man, though hale and hearty), drove his cart into 
the sea almost — for the waves wei"e running high — and car- 
ried the children through them into the boat by which we 
had to reach the steamer that was to bear us far away — 
to hoiTid London, to sti'eets, and squai-es, and work, and 
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school. And over and over again I had to describe to the 
little ones, whose menioriea were fainter than they eared 
to coiifcas, the figure of the good old man in his gray kilt, 
bonnet, and pl^d, with his white hair flying in the 
wind, as he stood making his last signals from the shore, 
and shouting ont his last Gaelic fai-ewells, for he could 
speak but little English ; the boys answering him in the 
few words he bad taught them, which they remembered 
for ever so long, till Gaelic was rubbed out by Latin and 
Greek, I, too — with the waiin heart that a mother can not 
help having towards any one who has been kind to her 
children — kept for a long time in my store-cupboard the 
basket Mrs. Kennedy had filled for the bairns on their 
voyaga And every New Year for several years, we sent 
books and other gifts to the little Kennedys, hoping each 
summer that we should manage to go back to the Laigh- 
lands. But we never did ; and in process of time our con- 
nection with the place slipped by — perhaps our interest 
likewise in this busy London life it is so easy to forget, 

" It was last Hew Tear, or possibly a few days after 
then, that I was sitting just here — ^in this drawing-room" 
— (which was a TeiV nice one, for Mrs. Burns's husband has 
honorably worked his way to a handsome house in one of 
the best streets in London) — " I was sewing by myself, and 
tlie young folks were down below in the school-room. It 
was one of those terribly cold black days that we hadlast win- 
ter, the wind howling m the chimney, and the snow falling 
or trying to fall, forit was too cold almost to snow. I was 
sitting with my feet on the fender, and with the feeling of 
intense thankfulness which always comes to me in such 
weather, that I have a good house over my head and all 
my dear ones about me, — when a message arrived that some 
one below wanted to speak to me. 

" ' Who is it"?' asked I ; for such messages are endless 
in our house, and generally prove to be applications for 
charity. It was a poor woman, my servant said ; a woman 
with a little girl, and she wonld not send up her name, but 
insisted upon speaking to me myself, 

"I thought it was one of the ordinaiy genteel Lon- 
don beggara, and you know what London begging is, 
and how, after being taken in over and over again, one 
has to harden one's heait" — (a process which, judging 
from Mrs. Eums's face, in her case would not be sudden 
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or easy). " Of coui'se, I could not refuse to see the peraon ; 
but I went down to her, looking, I dare say, as cold as a 
Btoue. 

" She was a tall, thin womau — remarkahly tail for a 
woman ; and her long straight black dress, and clinging 
black shawl, no thicker than yours to-day, though it was 
mid-winter, made her seem taller and thinner still. I 
looked in her fece, which was sharp-featured, worn, and 
elderly, but I could not remember ever having seen her be- 
fore. So I just asked her her business, very freezingly I 
suppose, for she drew back at once towai-ds the dining- 
room door. 

" ' Ye'll no mind- o' me, ma'am. Fm troubling ye, I see ; 
so ni just be gone. It's no matter.' 

"It was a Scotch voice, and a Scotch manner; the air 
of quiet independence that, I am glad to say, even the very 
lowest of us seldom quite lose. We Scotch, if we ai-e ever 
so poor, don't beg like your London 'beggai's. So, of course, 
I asked her to wait a minute, and tell me her name. 

"Do ye no ken? — Eh, Mrs, Bums? I must be sail- 
changed — and nae wonder — if ye dinna ken ma I'm Mis- 
tress Kennedy of the LMghlands,' 

" ' Mrs. Kennedy of the Laighlands 1' Yon will guess 
how in an instant the face of mattere was entirely changed, 
and what sort of a welcome she got — she and her daugh- 
ter, for the little girlie that hung by her gown, and peered 
from behind her with shy, dark eyes, must be hers — possi- 
bly the baby that was bom while we were there, 

" Ay, so she was. ' She's the youngest ; and I could na 
leave her behind; though it's a veiy sad journey I come 
on to this awfu' London. Oh, it is an awfu' place, Mrs. 
Burns ! And ye'i-e keeping weel yoursel', and the gude- 
man and a' the bairns t added she, with the instmctive 
tact and courtesy which one sees almost universally among 
Highland people, and which we had always noticed so 
much in Mrs. Kennedy. Though only a farmer's wife, her 
mannera were as good a« if she were a lady born. But she 
looked so ill, so depressed, so actually weighed down with 
care, that I shrank fwm asking her the especial-trouble 
which had brought her hither. By-and-by she poured it 

"'No, the gudeman's no deid, Mi's. Bums, though some- 
times he almost wishes he were. He has got notice to quit 
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tte Laighlands. Just tliint !— the Laiglilands ! Where he 
was horn, and his father likewise^and where he has paid 
his I'ent — never behind a day — for fifty year. Isn't it hard, 
ma'am ?' 

" It was hard. We folk who live in streets and houses 
all just like one another can scarcely recognize how hard. 
Besides, as Mi"8. Kennedy went on to explain, and which I 
myself knew well, in that thinly-populated district an evic- 
tion meant actual turning out ; with small prospect of find- 
ing another home. Houses were very scarce, and the farms 
few and far between, being mostly held by tenants who 
had held them for generations. A notice to quit implied 
not merely a flitting but a complete upraoting. No won- 
der the poor body spoke of it as we speak of some heavy 
calamity. 

" ' But your factor is a good man,' said I. ' Did you not 
.ippeal to him?' 

" Mrs. Kennedy shook her head. ' Tra no sayina aught 
against the factor, but he's my loi-d's servant, and tney say 
my lord wants money, and they're wishing to feu the estate. 
Ah, they mieht bae let my maa keep the Laighlands a bit 
while langer. It'll no be nnco lang — he's ower seventy, ye 
ken. It's breaking his heart.' 

" I asked her why she did not write to the young lord ; 
for the old lord, as ho was now called, though scarcely 
past middle age when he died, had, I knew, been dead a 
year or more. 

" ' We did think o' that. His young lordship — do yoii 
ken him, Mrs. Burns ?' 

" That was not likely ; but I had heard about him — a prom- 
ising lad in his teens, left sole master of one of the finest 
properties in Scotland, He was too young for people to 
know much good about him — but nobody knew any harm : 
he was a college youth, frank and lively, given to all the 
amusements of his age and rank — not much of a student, 
but that could hardly be expected of the heir to indefinite 
thousands a year. Still, as I told Mrs. Kennedy, a young 
man scarcely twenty, in any rank of life, is apt to be 
thoughtless, and in his rank great people often do little 
people a deal of hai-m without in the least intending it. 

" ' That was just what the lawyer said — the lawyer I 
went to in Edinburgh, yesterday.' 

" 'Yesterday 1' I exclaimed. 
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*' ' Ay, ma'am, though it seema a year sinsyne. The 
gudeman could na stir, being laid aside with rhenmatism, 
BO I just thought I would gang to Edinbui-gh mysel', and 
see Mr. Campbell, a friend o' mine that's a writer there. 
And he said to me — " Mrs. Kennedy, if I was you I would 
gang up to London and speak wi' his young lordship face 
to face. That was yesterday, as I said : there was na a 
day to lose— in a week's time the notice we got to leave 
the Laighlauds was due; and we would be turned out. 
So I wrote to my husband frae Mr. Campbell's office ; I 
put myseV in the train — me and the bau-n, for I could 
neither send her hame nor leave her in Edinbui^h; and 
we travelled a' the night and reached London this morn- 
ing, just as we were,' 

" Just as they were ! — in those thin clothes, and such a 
terrible cold night as it had been ! No wonder they 
looked as wretched as tliey did, and that my servant had 
made such a mistake about them and their condition in 
life. Very much surprised she was when I rang the hell 
and desired her to take the little girl and make her com- 
fortable in my children's nnreeiy ; and bring up-breakfaat 
at once for ' my friend Mrs. Kennedy, who had come all 
the way from Scotland last night.' 

" Mi's. Kennedy said nothing, nor resisted in the least ; 
she was utterly exhausted. She sat by the fire with her 
hands on her lap, and her sad eyes looking straight before 
her, scareely noticing the things around her, as if she had 
been familiar with them all her life. And when at last 
she got a little strengthened by warmth and food, and 
was able to tell me her stoiT, she did so with a composure 
and quiet dignity that would have surprised any one who 
did not know how the Jeanie Deans nature, fearless, self- 
reliant, yet absolutely without self-conscionsness, is not 
exceptional, but lies dormant in many and many a Scotch- 
woman, ready to appeal" at once when circumstances re- 
quire it, as in this case. For you and I, I suppose, can 
hardly realize what snch a sudden journey to London 
must have appeared to Mrs. Kennedy— almost like a jour- 
ney to the Jiji tip odes. 

" ' Were you not afraid?' I asked her. 

" ' Maybe,' she answered, faintly smiling. ' But some- 
body maun do it, ye ken, and there was naebody but me.' 
By-and-hy she told me how she had done.it. 
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" Poop body ! only imagine her, dropped in. the gloomy 
winter morning at tho tei-minus in Euston Scjuare, not 
knowing a soul, having but one place to go to in all Lon- 
don ; — and with her Scotch dii-ectnees of purpose she had 
gone right to it — his young lordship's town-house, the 

magnificent mansion in Square. 

,It was partially closed, as most great houses are in the 
Christmas recess. Mrs. Kennedy merely thought, ' the 
London folk are awfu' late of rising,' and, nnwilling to 
disturb the family, sat down, on Ihe lowest stone step, 
with her little girl beside her. There she waited, pinched 
with cold — but she was well accustomed to cold— until 
there should be some sign of life in the house within. 
Presently came ' a braw sogerly young man, wi' a bag o' 
lettera,' and rang as if he, at least, had no fear of disturb- 
ing his lordship's slumbers, but he poked his letters in at 
a slit in the dooi' — and still it was not opened. At last 
Mrs. Kennedy took courage and rang the bell likewise, 
and begged the footman who opened it to tell his lordsbii) 
that she had come all the way from Scotland to speak to 
him, and could he see her for five minutes on private busi- 
ness, as soon as he rose f 

" But the footman only laughe'd, and called another 
footman who laughed too, and they told her it was a capi- 
tal story, but that if she didn't go away they would send 
the Mendicity officers after her. 'I didna ben what the 
young man meant,' added Mi's. Kennedy, ' but I tell't him 
(ceevilly enough, for I was sure he was only doing his 
duty) that his yonng loi-dsMp would mind me weel; — I 
was Mistress Kennedy o' the Laighlands. But what .do 
you think, Mrs. Burns?' and she looked at me with a 
grieved simplicity, ' he had never heard tell o' the I-aigh- 
lands !' 

" There must have been some nncomfortahle passages 
between her and these grand footmen, though with her 
natural dignified reticence, which did not like even to own 
tliat she had been insulted, Mrs. Kennedy avoided jjarticu- 
larizing them. Besides, the feudal reverence in which the 
young lord was held everywhere on the estate was such, 
that under the shadow of it even his domestics were ex- 
empt ii-om blame, I could only gather that she was turn- 
ing to quit the house, when up there came a young man, 
or, as Mrs. Kennedy pointedly put it, a young gentleman. 
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" He entered with an air of aiitboiity, bo that she might 
have taken him for her landlord, only it had been plainly 
said that the yoiin^ nobleman waa alasent fi-om home ; 
' and,' reasoned she m her simplicity, ' his lordeMp must 
be far too great a gentleman to bid his servants t^l a lee 
ahont himsel'.' But the new-comer was of some impor- 
tance in tho establishment. When be pereoived the con- 
fusion in the hall, he asked imperatively what it was all 
about ; and so ho learnt Mrs. Kennedy's name, and where 
she came from. 

" ' He was a Scotsman — I'm gey sure ho was a Scots- 
man,' she said : hut at any rate he was a Idndlv-hearted 
yonng gentleman, and evidently held some good position 
in the establishment ; for when he spoke and listened to 
her answers, the servants ceased interfering, and hung back 
respectfully. At length he asked her to walk into his 
' study,' a little room leading off the hall, aud then told 
her who he was. 

(Mrs. Burns gave me the gentleman's name and position 
in the young lord's household ; but neither are of conse- 
quence to my story. If he ever reads it, he may take the 
reward of one of those small kindlinesses which cost so lit- 
tle and are worth so much, and recognize himself!) 

" He placed the weary woman in his own arm-chair, and 
shut the stndy-door. llien, before he allowed her to speak 
another word, he opened a cupboard, and took out a bottle 
of wine and a bag of biscuits, with which he put a little 
life into her and the child, — ^the good bairn, her brave 
mother's own daughter, who had stood silent and sleepy 
and hungry, but had never once shed a tear. ■ Then ne 
bade Mrs. Kennedy tell him her whole ease from beginning 
to end. 

" It was very simple ; and he, of course, must have seen 
it clearly enough, — probably much clearer than the poor 
woman herself saw it. It was the common story of the dif- 
ferent way in which the same things affect big folk and 
little. Probably nobody was to blame ; or the whole was 
a matter of mere carelessness. In all likelihood the young 
nobleman knew nothing whatever about it, and never 
would, unless some one specially told Hm. ' You can not 

see him,' said Mr. ■ -, ' he really is not here, but you 

might write to him. If you like I will sketch out the 
letter.' 
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" ' But,' continued. Mvs. Kennedy, ' I tell't him that I 
was ill at the pen, and gin I wrote maybe h s lo 11 p 
could na read it ; and if I oould only see him ju t i he 
minutes. I hae seen him mony a time — ridin up hill 
side by his father's big horse — on his wee Shetland pony. 
Oh, gin I could bat see his lordship 1' 

" Probably the young gentleman thought — as I did then 
— oh, if his lordsmp could but see this woman ! — one of 
the sort of women who bore the sons that followed and 
fought for his forefathei'S ; with her strong, earnest, and 
yet not unbeautiful Highland face ; her complete eelf-for- 
getfulness, and absorption in the work she had before her. 
So, after a little condderation, he agreed with Mra. Kennedy 
that a personal interview would give her cause the best 
chance. But it could only be accomplished by her goipg 
to the college where the young lord then was ; and which, 
to avoid all recognition, I will call St. Cuthbert's Hall, Ox- 
bridge. Would she do this? Could she do it? For it 
was a considerable joui-ney from London, and it would 
cost a good deal more money. She asked how much ; and 
then inwardly reckoned her purse. It fell short by at 
least twenty shillings. 

" This was a hard discovery, but she kept it to herself. 
She had never borrowed a half-penny in her life, and would 
not begin now,— certainly not from a stranger. The only 
thought that occun-ed to her was to sell something, pei'- 
hapa a little cairngorm brooch she had; bat how to set 
about it she did not know. And then, in answer to the 
young gentleman's question, had she any friends in Lon- 
don ? she suddenly thought of us. 

" She did not know, or if she ever did know, had forgot- 
ten, onr London address, and our name was a common one 
enough. The Directory, which her friend took down and 
diligently searched in, scarcely helped her at all ; till, at 
length, she recollected my husband's profession and some- 
what peculiar Christian name. ' That's him,' she cried ; 

and found to her comfort that Mr. knew him, at least 

by reputation. Most young Scotsmen in London know 
my husband. So, without more ado, Mrs. Kennedy took a 
grateful leave of the gentleman, put herself into a cab by 
liis advice, and drove to our door. 

" While she rested, for she absolutely refused to go to 
bed or to sleep, I went in to consult with my husband. 
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But when I saw him I was so excited by the story I had 
heard, by the old i-emembraneca which the sight of Mrs. 
Kennedy had revived, and by things in general, that I 
cotild not speak a word, but fairly began to ' greet.' He, 
too, was in no small degree affected by what at last I man- 
aged to tey him ; even so much that he had to tate refage 
in the study of Bradshaw, and discovery of the Oxbridge 
trains. 

" We found the only available one now would take Mi's. 
Kennedy into the town about eleven that night — an impos- 
sible time to see a young undergraduate. 80 we persuaded 
her with great difficulty, for it seemed to be like losing time, 
that her best course was to sleep at our honse, she and Jes- 
sie, and take the earliest morning train, which was at six 
A.M. To this she consented ; seeing, with her clear good 
sense, that nothing better could be done, and being withal 
greatly comforted by perceiving how happy Jessie was 
with our children. 

"The ehildi-en — or rather the young people — were in 
great excitement all day. It was such a romantic story ; 
Mrs. Kennedy was such a remarkable person, and Jessie 
(who, being left behind with us in awful London, was at 
first very unhappy — then being taken to the Zoological 
Gardens, found consolation in a ride on the big elephant), 
Jessie was such a quaint sort of child, speaking little Eng- 
lish, yet full of Highland grace and Highland mtelligence, 
that she amused us mnch. Late at night Jessie's mother 
came back, and then we all thronged round her, eager to 
learn how she had fared ; in fact, greedy over every word 
of her story. 

"It was told in her face. Hever was there such a sad 
face. I wish hfe yonng loi-dship could have seen it. 

" TJndei-stand, I don't mean unwarrantably to blame the 
young nobleman. He was but a boy — careless as boys 
are : and upon him had fallen, much before his time, the 
solemn responsibilities of property, I do not suppose he 
meant any harm, or had the least idea he was doing an un- 
kindness. Only, he did it. 

" When Mrs. Kennedy reached Oxbridge at about nine 
in the morning, she was told that his lordship could not be 
seen ; in fact, he had not long gone to bed. This his valet 
informed her confidentially ; adding, for he seemed a kind 
young fellow, and knew his Lordship's Scotch property. 
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and even thought he i-emcmbered tho fann at the Laigh- 
lands — that as soon as his master waked he would tell 
him that thero has a woman waiting, who had come all 
the way from Scotland to see him. 

" She did wait — hour after hour — wandering forlornly 
about the college gardens and quadrangle — going into the 
town for a little food — then wafliing hunicdly back again, 
lest by chance she should miss the happy moment when 
his young lordship should, condescend to open hia eyes ; 
afraid to intrude, and yet trembling lest she should bo for- 
gotten and overlooked. It was now nearly three in the 
afternoon. Then, in despair applying again to the valet, 
she heai'd that his lordship was at break^t ; some friends 
were breakfasting with him ; he could not possibly be dis- 
turbed. 

" Nevertheless, the kindly valet took in a message, im- 
ploring that she might see his lordship just for one min- 
ute ; she would not trouble him longer. He surely must 
remember the Laighlands : he had ridden there many a 
time on his little pony. His lordship sent out woi-d that 
he did remember tho Laighlands, and that though he could 
not see her now, he would do so on the Monday following, 
at his house in London. 

"But Mrs. Kennedy knew that Monday would bo too 
lato. If she could not leave London on the Saturday even- 
ing, she would not reach home in time to prevent the no- 
tice fi'om taking effect, and the ejection being accom- 
plished. She ui'ged this upon the valet, who was daring 
enough to go in and speak to his master a second time. 
Then one of the guests, a merry-looking young gentleman 
—they seemed a mciTy set, Mrs. Kennedy thought, for she 
heard their shouts of laughter through the door — came out 
and spoke to her, quite civilly, but with exceeding amuse- 
ment at the idea of her thinking it was possible she could 
see his lordship. But, nevertheless, he told her to make 
her mind easy, for that a telegram should be sent to the 
factor, desiring him to pause in the ejection until he heard 
further. 

"With this Mrs. Kennedy was forced to be content; 
but she left Oxbridge with a very heavy heart. 

" She staid with us until the appointed Monday : and 
■we took her about and showed her and Jessie the won- 
dei-s of London, and diverted her ratud as well as we could 
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from the painfiil suspense under which she was laboring. 
She tried to enjoy hereelf— she was touchingly gratefm. 
But still the heavy sense of what was hanging over her — 
hanging tipon half-ardozen words from a youth's careless 
lips — seemed to cloud over every thing. I never spent a 
more restless, uncomfortahle Sunday than the one before 
that Monday, in thinking and wondering what would be 
the result of her application : a i-esult of such slight mo- 
ment to the young nobleman — ^^of incalculable importance 
to the old farmer and his family. 

" ' I hope I'm no wicked, Mrs. Bums,' said the poor wom- 
an, looking at me pathetically on coming home from church 
^we had taken her to hear our own dear minister, though 
he was Free Kirk and she Established, to pi-ove that there 
were good ' soun' ' Presbyterian clergymen even in Lon- 
don — "I did na mean to be wicked or unthankfii' — and 1 
likit the look o' him, and his sweet voice and kind eyes — 
but I did na hear one half o' the minister's sermon.' 

" Keither did I, so I could say nothing. It was no use 
to begin moralizing to Mi-s. Kennedy about the relations 
between class and class, and the respective duties that 
each owes to the other. It is just what X notice in iny 
own household, that what seems a small thing to me may 
be a very great one to my servant : and that it behooves 
all who are put in authority to take the utmost pains to 
look at every question from the under as well as the up- 
per side. 

" Eleven in the forenoon was the hour fixed for the in- 
terview. We dressed Mrs. Kennedy for it with great care, 
and helped her out with some few things ; for she had hard- 
ly any clothes with her ; and we thought it advisable that 
his lordship's tenant of fifty yeai-s' standing, and represent- 
ing a. tenantry of fifty years previous to that, should ap- 
pear before hnn as respectable as possible. To this end, 
it being a fearfully wet morning, we sent her off in a de- 
cent cab, which my husband gave orders should wait for 
her at the comer of the square. 

" This done, we, too, waited, in a suspense that to my 
young people was very exciting, and to me actually pain- 
ful. W^e had given her a full hour, indeed I expected a 
much longer atoence, for I thought she would likely he 
kept WMtmg ; people whose time is of little value never 
reckon the value of time to others. So if she were back 
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|jy one, I should have been well pleased. But long before 
the clock struck twelve the cab drew up to the door, and 
Mrs. Kennedy stood in the hall. ITie moment I saw her 
face I was certain all was lost. 

" ' Come in,' I said, and drew her into the study, and 
shut the door, to keep the children out awhile. ' Come in 
and sit down. 

" She sat down, and then lifted up to me the forlomeet 
face ! ' Ye're vera kind, ma'am ; I'll toll the gudeman 
ye'vG been wonderfii' kind. My puir auld man ! — and be 
past seventy year ! — It's awfii' hard for him.' 

"I took her hand — poor soul ! and then she shed one or 
two tears, not more, and rose. 

" ' I maun gang hame as soon as I can, Mrs. Burns, to 
look after the auld man.' 

" ' Then there ia no chance ? What did his lordship say 
to you ?' 

" ' Naething. He gacd to Paris yestreen.' 

" ' And did he leave no letter — no message ?' 

" ' Ne'er a word. He's clean forgotten me. Young 
folks bae sic short memories. Maybe he meant nae harm.' 

" Thia was all she said. Not a word of blame, or re- 
proach, or bitterness. The instinctive feeling of feudal re- 
spect in which she had been bronght np, or perhaps a 
higher feeling still, sealed her tongue even then. Nor did 
I — indignant as I was — desii-e to be more severe upon the 
young man than he deserved. I only wished that he, who 
bad such an infinite power of good in Ms hands — such 
an unlimited possibility of experiencing the keenest joy 
of life, that of making people happy^could have seen 
the misery on this poor woman's face, as she thought of 
all her weary journeys thrown away — of her returning 
journey to tel! the bitter tidings to her old husband, 
about whom she seemed to grieve far more than for herself. 

" ' If his lordship wad hae let us bide at the Laighlands 
while the auld man lived,' she said, ' we wad hae paid a 
better rent — as we tell't the factor — and new stockit the 
farm, and Kennedy wad hae done his best wi' the new- 
fangled ways, though he hates them a' — and it wad na hae 
been for more than ten yeara at most : and what's ten 
years to his young lordship, that will scarce be a man when 
ray auld man's in his grave ? Oehone — ochone !' And she 
began rocking herself with a low moan, and talking in 
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Gaelic to Jessie, who had run in eagerly with several of 
my children. I took them all away, and left the child and 
mother together. 

" There was no more to he done. To apply to Mr, 

, who had been so bind, was also useless ; he had told 

]ier he was only in London for two days. Besides, he conld 
not interfere openly in her affairs, with which, from his 
position in the household, he had nothing whatever to do. 
The only thing was to accept passively things as they were, 
and trast to the chance that the telegram sent had stop- 
ped present proceedings at the Laighlands. While in the 
mean time Mrs. Kennedy might take the course which had 
at first heen intended, of addressing his lordship by letter. 

"We wrote the letter for her, putting the case in her 
name, but in as strong terms as we could; and my hus- 
band took care it should be so forwarded that it was al- 
most impossible his lordship should noi receive it. This 
done, we sent the poor woman away by the night-train to 
Scotland — for she was most eager to be gone — making her 
and Jessie as comfortable as we could ; earnestly hoping, 
and with perhaps an allowable hypocrisy tiying hard to 
persuade her, that, after all, things might turn out less sad 
than she feai-ed. We assured her — and ourselves in doing 
so — that the telegram would malce all safe for a few days 
to come ; and in the mean time her letter — that moment: 
ous letter, the invention and inditing of which had cost us, 
as well J« herself, such a world of pains — might, nay, must, 
not only appeal to the young landlord's sense of justice, 
but touch his heart, even in the midst of his Paris enjoy- 
ments; so that he would immediately send back word, 
confirming the Laighlands Farm to poor old Kennedy for- 
his lifetime. My young folk, full ofyouth's romance and 
inherent belief in goodness, felt quite sure it would be so ; 
nay, I think the younger ones actually imagined his loM- 
ship would do all manner of noble and generous actions — 
even to di-iving to the farm in a coach and six, personally 
to express his regard for the Kennedys — the very next 
time he happened to be on his property. 

" We started her off — poor body 1 — with many good 
wishes on both sides : talked of her very often for a week 
or so, and then, hearing no more, we concluded all was 
well so far ; the whirl of London life swallowed us up, and 
the subject dropped out of our memories. 
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" It might have beoa February — no, I have the letter 
here, and it is dated 12th March — that my husband got 
the following from Mr, Kennedy, written in a feeble old 
man's hand, but carefiilly eompoBed and spelt, as became 
one of the well-educated peasantry of the North ; one, too, 
who though only a' farmer, could count his forefathers for 
more generations than many an owner of a magnificent 
' place.' 

',' ' Deah StB, — I beg to return you my smeerest thanks for your un- 
remitting kindness to joj wife and daughter when in London ; wlien they 
came home and told ns, the whole family were delighted to hear of suth 
kindness being shown them. Before Mrs. Kennedy came home, a friend 
got ap^er made out in our fiivor, to prevent anylhing being done against 
us : this friend was home in the boat along with Mrs. Kennedy, a^ of- 
ficers from , to get us put out. I went in the morning to call upon 

the fkctoi'i tmd see if he hnd got the telegi'am from Ms lordship, hot X 
could not see him, and I asked his clat if he knew if he had got it, bat he 
said he had heard no word ahont it^ I told him the tel^ram was certain 
sent, for that Mrs. Kennedy saw the valet go lo the t«l^;raph oSics at Ox.- 
liriiigo with it. Tlie officeiB came to the ferm, but this fnend of ours got 
them stopped. We leamt afterwards that the telegram had been misdi- 
rected, and so it went to another place, and did not reach the factor till 
too late. We have got no answer from his young lordsliip to the letter 
yon was kindenoi^h to help Mrs. Kennedy write. We have sold part of 
our sheep in order to get some better kind, as we have been hearing that 
it has bsOT fiaid we were turned ont because our farm was not fully stock- 
ed ; but the Order in Conncil abont the cattle disease, preventuig cattle 
heing removed ftom one place to another, and the uncerl ■ " 
arc placed in, has hindered this being done. But if w( 
ment from his Joi'dship, we will stock the farm, and get 01 
sible. If you will ho kindly pleased, say in your wisdom, if any thing can 
be done, and if we need to write his loi'dship any more till wo hear fiom 
himself. I am, dear sir, your most obedient seiTont, 

" 'Andrew Kennedy.' 

" On receipt of this letter, we all laid our heads togeth- 
er to consider what had beet be done. The result was 
that Mr, Kennedy wrote a second letter to the young 
nobleman — sufficient, we thought, to have moved a heart 
of stone — and my husband got it forwarded immediately 
by what be believed to be even a surer channel than the 
first one had gone by. And, meantime, we made private 
inquiries as to what sort of young fellow he really was: 
and, I must confess, we heard nothing ill of him : nothing 
but faults of yonth — which a few more years may mend, 
and cause him to grow up a man worthy of his important 
destiny; worthy of his ancestors and himself Oh, that 
ho may I — for many sabes besides his own, — this poor lad, 
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left orphaned at a time a lad most needs a father's care, and 
pinnacled on a height where the bravest and steadiest 
could hardly walk without tottering. 

"After sending this letter, for two months more we 
heard nothing from the Laighlands. Then came the fol- 
lowing, headed by another date, which the minute I saw, 
I knew the poor old farmer's fate was decided :■ — 

" ' Fftlrbank Oottage, May M. 
" ' Dear Sik,— I am sony to say that we never received, any letter 
■ from hia lordship j and we had to suhmit to be qeeted from onr ttma and 
home, eo that we are now for a short time in a little cottage belonging to 
my hrother, James Kennedy. I called upon the factor to-(tay, io see if be 
had any place for na now ; but I got no encouragement. He had said the 
fiunity could make us comfortable wiih anotbei- houise if we left the Ffirm ; 
but there is no word of that now. We would have written to yoa sooner, 
but Mrs. Kennedy has been so grieved in her mind, and she had no time to 
spare, being busy removing and packing up fomiture nnHl we gel some 
home elsewhere. She still remembers the kindness shown her by yon and 
your kind fmaily, and bids me say she has a small boK preparing with a 
few articlea to send lo Mrs. Burns, as a small token of her gratitude for the 

kindness shown her. You can lot Mr. know how we have been used, 

and how the young lord forgot us in onr distress. If bis lordship would 
have given ns a small lot of ground and a house, we should have taken it 
kind, though we lost our fiu'm : and so we would now — bnt, in the way he 
forgot us, we have no encouragement to ask any other favor. I am, my 
dear sir, your sincere well-wisher, Anbeew ICekhbby.' 

"That was all. No more complaints: no blame: no 
wild democratic outcry ag^nst the lord of the soil. The 
old man had been brought up to respect 'the powers that 
he,' and to submit, unmurmuring, in his steni, patient, un- 
questioning Pi-esbyterian faith, to the ordering of Provi- 
dence, TJnto human injustice it is possible to submit too 
much : and yet there is a submission which is not merely 
wise, but heroic I own, Mr. Kennedy's letter — in its 
brevity involving such a world of grief and loss, and that, 
too, at the close of life, when loss is quite irreparable — 
touched most deeply both my husband and myself. And 
— well, there lies before yon Mrs. Kennedy's butter," 

I tasted it, for the second time feeling " like to greet," 
but with a far deeper emotion than the mere remembrance 
of the lovely country about the Laighlands, 

1 should like to end this tale — a true tale, be it again 
understood — with the blight winding-np exacted by " poet- 
ical justice," I should like to state how — "better late 
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than never " — his young lordship had lecognized hia respon- 
sibilities ; and though the carelessly worded telegram did 
fail of its object, though the promised appointment was 
broken, and the humble entreating lettera left unanswered, 
poBsibly even unread, still some good an^el had brought 
the matter to the young man's memory, with favorable re- 
sults for poor Kennedy's few remaining yearn So that, 
though he could not be reinstated in his farm — ^nay (for let. 
us hold the balance of justice fairly between poor and rich, 
the rich who are often in reality so painfully, hnmiliating- 
ly, poor), although it might even be inevitable, for some 
recondite reason, that he should have been removed from 
it — still there was found for him that " little lot of ground " 
hard by somewhere, where the old man could live comfort- 
ably and content until the end of his days. 

But nothing of this sort has happened, or seems likely 
to happen, so far as I know. I can only tell the story, and 
leave it; as we are obliged to leave so many things in this 
world — sad, unfinished ; unable alike to see the reason of 
them, or the final settlement of them. Only there is One 
above us who sees all. 
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FROM A WOMAM'S POINT OF VIEW. 
•' Uueusy iioa the head tliiit wears a crown." 

WE women liave a voice in the nation — let the men 
say what they wiU. Nor, I think, will any good 
man eay aught unkmd of it, or of ua, so long as we take 
care to keep this voice what it should be — what God and 
nature meant it to be — low and sweet in their ears as the 
voice of Eve in Adam's ; yet cleai-, fli-m, and never to be 
silenced or ignored, like the voice of conscience in their 
hearts. For the condition of a nation where it has ceased 
to apeak and to be listened to — this soft utterance, appeal- 
ing less to reason and expediency than to instinct and feel- 
ing — would be analogous to that of a strong, bold, active 
man, with every physical and mental power in full perfec- 
tion; only — without a conscience. 

It can do no harm to speak a little, in this said woman's 
voice, upon a subject which has been very much discussed 
of late, in newspapers, social circles, and, since it touches 
on family and fireside things, at almost every femily fire- 
side throughout the kingdom. We shall come to it by-and- 
by ; but previously let me refer to two other subjects which 
dre-w my thoughts towards this one, and are, in fact, illus- 
trations of it. The first was a book — ^the second a picture. 
The book was Fronde's history of the reign of Queen Eliz- 
abeth. What a wonderful history it is ! Not written aft;er 
th'eancient pattern, viz., laying down the law: stating cer- 
tain received facts, concerning which no evidence is either 
given or expected to be required. Such and such events 
happened — there is no doubt of it — every body believes it, 
dear reader, and so must you ; thns and thus were people's 
actions, charactei-s, and motives — we are quite sure of all, 
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there is no room for either dispute or inquiry. This was 
the old style of ■writing hiatoiy: but Froudo does it on a 
totally different principle. He rarely gives any individual 
opinion, and as seldom makes any statement without prov- 
ing it or making it prove itselt; He does not tmst to 
cluince at all. He hunts out from every available source a 
series of well-authenticated data, which he lays clearly and 
impartially before you : and then leaves you to form your 
own' conclusions. Sometimes in a few vivid touches — ^(wit- 
ness the opening sentence of vol. i. : "The breath was 
scarcely out of Queen Mary's body," etc., etc.) — he gives 
you a picture of incidents or characters, interesting as a 
novel, and vivid as life ; but, generally speaking,he allows 
them to make pictures for themselves on your mind. His 
part is to place before yon, as perfectly and truthfully as he 
can, the people and the events of the period, which you then 
judge for yourself. If he assists your judgment by any per- 
sonal bias of his own, it is concealed so artistically that you 
never discover it. And you become so deeply mterested 
in these historical pereonages — these long-dead men and 
women, once so living and warm — that jou scai-eely think 
of the historian at all ; which is the highest compliment 
you can pay him. 

Most fife-like among alltheso portraits — ^now reproduced 
almost in flesh and blood, after being mere historical shad- 
ows for three centuries — is the young Queen. Not as yet 
the Queen Elizabeth of our scnool-days, who cut off the 
heads of Mary Stuart, her cousin, and Essex, her supposed 
lovei- — (wicked lie !) — whcrae terrible death-bed scene fixed 
itself on onr youthral imagination, as she lay raving on her 
palace floor, with her gray hair torn, and her three hundred 
dresses, stiff with jewels, all disregarded. Not this Elizar 
beth, but Elizabeth, still not much over twenty, the learned, 
accomplished, handsome princess — with qualities sufficient 
to exact personally the homage nece^arily given to her 
station : acute, determined, liking to rule and quite capable 
of doing it : given to " indirect, crooted ways " and diplo- 
matic deceits — ^rather, perhaps, from the excessive cleverness 
of her scheming brain than from any absolute untrueness 
of heart. For she had a heart — this poor Elizabeth— a 
heart as passionate, proud, capricious, artful, and yet sin- 
cere, as ever toi-mented a woman. 

To students of human nature, there is hardly a more pa- 
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thetic picture than England's favorite " virgin Qucon"- 



'Tair vestal, throned in the WeBtj" 
at whom throughout her long and glorious reign Cupid 
shot unheeded — 



So the poet puts it ; tut history records, from undeniable 
evidence, that restless, solitary, unloved life — that miserable 
death. And the raot of all, as we now know, was what is 
at the root of most women's characters and lives — love ; 
her persistent, imprudent, and yet most pitiable attachment 
to Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester. A passion which, 
however unworthy (that it was actually guSty, is impossi- 
ble to believe), was yet deep and sincere enough to contrast 
strongly with the falseness, vanity, and ambition which 
made. up the other half of her character: and which, in af- 
ter days, combined with outward circumstances, brought 
her, from her youthhood of promise and brightness, to be 
that wretched, old, forlorn, and dying Queen, upon whom 
the sternest judge can not look without a certain compas- 
sion. 

True, she had earned her fate, the inevitable fate of a 
woman who fixes her affectiona upon an unworthy man ; she 
is dragged down to his level ; or else, undeceived at last, 
she lives to unlove him and to despise him— happy for her 
if she docs not at the same time, and by the same lamen- 
table process, learn to despise and to deny love itself I 

But, nevertheless, as Elizabeth passes from the scene, as 
her brilliant reign closes, and the cui-tain falls upon that 
busy, troublous, splendid, empty life of hers, wherein this 
combination of a man's bi-ain and a woman's heart brought 
upon her the faults, weaknesses, and sufferings of both, and 
the happiness of neither — our strongest sensation towards 
her is absolute pity. 

Glorious as the Elizabethan era was, we can not but 
draw a parallel between it and what we are now thank- 
fully and proudly beginning to call " the Victorian Age." 
Alike they are in many points, especially in one — that in 
both the centre and nucleus is a regnant queen. Two 
queens, belonging to two as different types of womanhood 
as could well be found : yet both stampmg their own indi- 
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viduality, not only on their personal court, but on the coun- 
try at large. What strongly contrasted figures they will 
make in future history I Elizabeth, with her masculine in- 
tellect, and iron will, masculine also, yet often womanish in 
its fitfulness ; her stately court, all etiquette and outside 
show ; and tJio utter blank of her domestic life, a hollow 
crater wherein burnt fiercely the ashes of one consuming 
passion, which first eonecienee and then ambition forbade 
should ever become holy, peaceful, wedded love; — Victo- 
ria, gifted only with moderate talent, who if not born a 
queen might have been much like an ordinary gentlewom- 
an; refined, accomplished, sensible, and good: in every 
thing essentially womanly, and carrying in her bosom 
through life a woman's best amulet, the power of giving 
and of winning afiection. Loving and fortunate in her love ; 
a happy daughter, wife, mother — ay, and happy widow, to 
whom even the memory of her dead is a crown ot honor; 
for it was a love wise and worthy, and lasting until death. 
And this brings me to the pictra-e I spoke of, which con- 
trasted so vividly with the imaginary picture I had formed 
of Queen Elizabeth — ^Fronde's Elizabeth. 

It is a very small thing, only one of the studies for an 
unfinished pamting. A mei-e slcetch in crayons, and with 
nothing either tragic, dramatic, or even picturesque abont 
it : simply the portrait of a woman, no longer young, and 
who even in her youth could never have been beautiful. 
One of those feces, the most trying to artists and most un- 
satisfactory to friends, in which the principal charm lies in 
expression, and that espresaion bo fleeting and variable 
tliat it is almost impossible to catch. But here, by a rare 
chance, this is done : and the imperfect outdde forms are 
idealized by a certain spiritual grace, which in these sort 
effaces is continually seen; the momentary outward shin- 
ing of the inward light, which friends recognize, strangers 
never. 

Yet it is not a plain face. The features are delicate, 
with a clear cut nose, finely formed brow, and honest eyes, 
but with a soft, sad droop of the mouth, round which 
touching wrinkles are already forming — nay formed. The 
hair, which looks as if it were slightly gray, is put hack 
under a widow's cap, and round the throat is a neat close 
widow's collar. But it needed no dress to indicate one of 
those who are " widows indeed." 
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In spite of this excessive simplicity, there is an inex- 
pi'essible benignity and sweetness about the feoe. A 
something better than beauty; a quiet laotherliness, a 
composed sorrow — sorrow not snccumbed to, but strug- 
gled with, as only a woman can struggle. Yes, that is the 
heart of the portrait, — its exceeding womanliness. It is 
the Boi-t of portrait which, whether met with over a family 
hearth, or on an Academy wall, you would involuntarily 
atop before, and say : " I am sure that is a good woman, 
one whom I should like to know and make a friend of." 
But you can not, dear reader, for she happens to bo Vic- 
toria, by the Grace of God, Queen of Gi-eat Britain and 
Ireland ; placed by her high estate above all friendships, 
and all equal bonds of every sort, except one, which it has 
pleased Heaven now to remove from her forever. 

This picture, and Fronde's boolc, I take in connection 
with that subject on which the entire country is now talk- 
ing — a certain paragraph in the l^mes. Every body has 
i-ead it ; but I re-copy it, for it is one of those bits of hu- 
man nature which spring up here and there in the arid 
deserts of courtly formalities and State history, touching 
— and they oaght to touch — the whole hpart of a nation : 

THE QUEEN. 

Tho following communicated ariiclo appeared in the Tima of 
WedneBday :■ — 

' ' An eiToneous idea seome generally to prevail, and has latterly found 
frequent expreamon in th« newspapei's, that the Queen is about to resume 
the place ia society which she occupied before her great affliction ; that is, 
that she is about again to bold levees and drawing-rooms in person, and to 
appear as betbre at court balls, concerts, etc. This idea can not be too 
explicitly contradicted. 

" The Queen heartily appreciates the desire of her subjects to see her, 
and whatever she can do to gratify them in this loyal and affectionate wish 
she will do. Whenever any real object is to be attained by her appearing 
on public occasions, any national interest to be promoted, or any thing to 
be encouraged which ia for the good of her people, her Majesty will not 
shrink, as she has not shrunlt, from any personal SBcrifice or exertion, how- 
ever painful. 

"But there are other and higher duties than those of a mere represen- 
tation wMcU are now thrown npon the Queen, alone and miassisted— duties 
which she can not neglect without injury to the public service, which weigh 
unceasingly upon her, overwheliniiig her with work and anxiety. 

" The Queen has lahored conscientiously to dischai'ge these duties till 
her health and strength, already shalten by the utter and ever-abiding des- 
olation which has taken the place of her former happiness, have been 
Eeriously impaired. 
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"To call upon her to uodei^, in nddilion, tie fatigno of those mere 
State ceremonies, ^yhich can be equally well perfoimed by otbei' members 
of her family, is to ask her to mn the lisk of entirely disabling bereelf for 
the discharge of those otiior dnliea which can not be neglected without 
serious injury to the public interests. 

' ' The Queen will, however, do what she can — in a manner least trying 
to her health, strength, and spii'lta — to meet tJie loyal wishes of her sub- 
jects ! to afford that suppoi-t and countenance to society, anil to give that 
encouragement to trade which is desired of her. 

" More the Queen can iio( do ; and more the kindness and good feeling 
of her people will surely not exact from her, " 

Strange and touching words ! Here is the highest, lone- 
liest -woman in the land, appealin^tvith a sad gentleness, 
to the sympathy of her people. Pleading, without State 
reserve, and with a pathetic simplicity that feels no shame 
to confess either love or grief, her " former happiness," her 
" evei--ahidiQg desolation." Nevertheless, sho "will do 
what eLo can." Surely there is not a man in the nation, a 
real man, father, husband, or brother, who would not re- 
spond loyally to such an appeal? 

And yet there have heen many hard things said of her, 
this Queen of ours, in speech or print, and especially by 
men ; words which, if spoken of any othei- woman, a widow 
too, her "next friend" would have been justified in fierce- 
ly resenting. But she, in her splendid isolation, has no 
next friend, Sho has to take the unprecedented step of 
writing a letter — for in point of fact it is that — through 
the Times newspaper to her people. 

There are people who doubt the wisdom of this— people 
who regard royalty as a mere State machine, to which 
fbi-ms are indispensable. They, could hardly imagine a 
queen without a crown on her bead and a sceptre in her 
hand, making due public appearances, and fnlfilling to the 
last iota all ceremonial observances. They require, in this 
as in all else, not merely the thing itself, but the outward 
demonstration of it, almost at any pei'sonal cost. And in 
a sense, they are right. Such persons are always to be es- 
teemed, for they are very conscientious. They keep so- 
ciety safe and smooth, and contribute greatly to maintain 
that fair conservatism without which it would soon crum- 
ble away into anarchy, disorder, and misrule. And they 
arc very loyal too. It is in sad and sore earnestness that 
they believe the Queen, in giving up State etiquette, is 
perilling the life of the nation. 
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But they foi^et one thing — that the lifu of a nation is 
not its cei-emonial but its moral life, to which such a letter 
as tliie, out-spoten, honest, and free, from the Sovereign to 
the people, contributes more than- the holding of a hun- 
dred drawing-rooms. And why? Because it is a true 
thing, a real thing. Because it sets forth, the more strong- 
ly becanse unconsciously, the fact that womanhood is 
higher than queendom. Even though never a queen did 
the like before, it is well done in this our Queen — loved 
and honored as such for twenty-seven years — to have the 
courage to stand forward, quite by herself, and in her own 
identity, without intervention of ministers, or councillors, 
or parbament, and say to the country, " I am only a wom- 
an, I have lost my husband, my one love of all my life; my 
heart is broken, but I will try to do my duty. Ask of me 
no shows or shams, and I wUl try to MfiU all that is real 
and necessary. ' The Queen will do what she can.' " 

Surely, when we consider what courts are, what queens 
ai-e, and what they have been in our own past histoiy and 
that of foreign countries, there is in the simple Bincentyof 
this letter, with its open recognition of two things, only 
too mach ignored — ^the reality of love, the reality of grief 
— an Influence which can not fail to affect strongly onr own 
and other nations. It is the woman's voice, speaking, nei- 
ther loudly nor dictatorially, but with that sweet humility 
which is the beat persuasion. 

But still a word may bo said on the other side, and it 
should be said, with vei-y great earnestness. 

There is something in our strong, reserved Saxon nature 
which .recoils exceedingly from mnch outward demonstra- 
tion of grief— indeed of every kind of emotion. We do 
not beat our breasts or tear our hair. We follow our 
best beloved to the grave in composed silence. We nei- 
ther hang imrnorteUea on their tombs, nor wreathe their me- 
morial busts with flowers. Not that we condemn these 
things, only they are not onr way. After any great af- 
fliction we rarely speak much abont it, but as soon as pos- 
sible go back to our ordinary habits, and let the smooth 
surface of daily exiistenoe close over the cruel wound. We 
bury our dead in our hearts ; there they soon arise and 
live, and live foi'ever. And we believe it is best so. 

It would make us only the more tender over her, our 
widowed Queen, if she would try as much as possible to 
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remember this. Englishmen ■fl-ouM esteem her all the 
more for maiing her sorrow a silent boitow. And English 
women, so many of whom are also widows, or childless, or 
solitary and forlorn, would like to see her suppress, in 
every suitable way, all outward tokens of suffenng. We 
suffer' too, and are obliged to bear it; we can not mourn 
externally, at least not ibr long ; some of us, after the very 
bi-iefest season of that death-like passiveness which nature 
itself allows to a great sorrow, have to rise up again and 
resume our daily Durden, fulfilling nnremittingly, and at 
any personal sacrifice, all the duties of our station, be it low 
or high. 

We are compelled to do thiK ; and we should love her 
all the better, and revere her all the more, if, so far as she 
can, our Mistress, God bleffi her ! would do the same. He 
would have done it — the hnsband, whose highest praise it 
is that all his virtues were so silent ; and who, for this very 
reason, has been taken into the deepest core of the strong, 
silent, British heart. For his sake we ask this, and for the 
upholding after his death, as during hia life, of that truth 
which we know to be true — that as men are what women 
make them, so women are what men make them; that 
every one of us grows more or less after the pattern of the 
man we love. In his name, therefore, who was so perfect 
a man, we would appeal to oar Queen, a* honestly as she 
appeals to us, that she should do her best to overcome her 
grief, and to rejoice in the many comforts that are left her. 
We would cry to her as with one voice — ^tbe echo of her 
own — " Be strong ! Tou do but love as we love, sufier as 
we eufifer. We understand it all, but still we ask you to 
bear it. Live through it, as many of us have done, expend- 
ing wholly for others the life which is no longer sweet to 
ourselves : until there comes a time, when it pleases Grod 
to send you the peace which is securer than joy, the bless- 
edness which is better than happiness." In words which 
— to so truly religious a woman — mast be far more pre- 
cious than any words of ours, " Be strong, and He shall 
comfort thine heart. Put thou thy trust in the Lord," 
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A WOMAN'S BOOK. 

6 i "\T7"HAT 1" lately said a certain young American, en- 
W tering a London bookseller's shop, and laying his 
hand, a little contomptuously, on a newly-pnblislied Tolnme 
— simple cnongh to look at,liaviag on its plain green bind- 
ing neither coronets nor coats-of-arms — nothing but a mon- 
ogram, " V.A." — the entwined initials which we English 
used to see familiarly everywhere for so many years, and 
now see only there — " "What I do you call that a Queen's 
book?" 

"Ko," i-eplied the bookseller, with an honest dignity, 
"wo call it a womarls book" 

And this is tho true way in which to look at them, both 
the present and the previous volume, which go by the 
name of " the Queen's books," as if her Majesty wei-e try- 
ing to place herself among the ranks — sparse and small — 
of royal authors. Hot at alL The very name — " royal au- 
thor — is a double misnomer, especially with regard to the 
second work. The worthy bookseller — we would it were 
fair to give his honest name — was quite right. "Leaves 
irt>m the Journal of our Life in the Highlands " is essen- 
tially a woman's book. There is little of " the Queen," 
and almost nothing of "the author" init. They who look 
for either, but especially the last, will assuredly be disap- 
pointed — as disappointed as they might be, aud would de- 
serve to be, if in reading the home-letters of theii- wives and 
daughters they expected to find them Saturday Review 
essays or 2?mes leading articles. Such a thing is not like- 
ly, nor would it redound much to the credit of the wife or 
daughter, if instead of being a simple woman, writing her 
natural home-letter, just as will please them all at home, 
she were to soar into grand literary composition, compiled, 
as some celebrated authors do theirraost familiar epistles 
— with an eye to posterity. 
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This, oui' Queen'a boob, is, in a sense, no book at all — 
only a letter. A General Epistle, aa it wore — addressed to 
all ner people, who in some things have rather misunder- 
stood and wronged her of late — opening to them her whole 
heart, and appealing to their good hearts to try and under- 
stand tlie depth of her sorrow by measuring it with what 
she now reveals to them of the high perfection of her van- 
ished joy. This utter candor — this wonderful absence of 
reticence, under circumstances when a nature so womanly 
would ordinarily grow reticent in the extreme — is of itself 
the strongest testimony in favor of the book, and the advis- 
ability, nay, necessity, of publishing it. Another woman 
has said, speaking of grief: — 



and so it usually is. But our Queen was in perfectly excep- 
tional circumstances. She could not keep silence ; her po- 
sition did not allow it : and this was the only way in which 
she could speak. 

It was becoming high time she should speak. The dis- 
satisfied half of the nation was already murmuring against 
her bitter and unjust things. And hero, in their climax of 
dissatisfaction, appears this book, proving by its straight- 
forward unconscious evidence — circumstantial evidence, 
the strongest of all — that every disloyal allegation was in- 
herently and ludicrously false. That, so far from being ab- 
sorbed in a morbid selfish sorrow, there is probably not a 
woman in the three kingdoms more utterly unselfish, or 
freer from that most un^easant form of egotism, self-con- 
sciousness, than hei-self! That she is also a busy woman 
— fulfilling her many duties, harder than any of us know, 
with earnest conscientiousness; a wise woman — ordering 
her household and family, and acquainted with aU that hap- 
pens therein; an afiiectionate woman — ^beloved by, and cor- 
dially appreciating eve ry worthy servant of the crown, 
from the great Duke of Wellington to the Highland gillie 
who runs along by her pony's side. That instead of re- 
jecting her people's love, and being careless of their sym- 
pathv, she is touchingly, sensitively eager for both. 

There is nothing worse for a nation than the habit of 
carping at its rulers ; of slandering and backbiting ; 
" speaking evil of dignities," merely because they are dig- 
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iiities ; of being over ready to cany from mouth to mouth 
defamatoiy or ludicrous stories. Now, as our widowed 
Lady passes on her lonely way, surely the eillieet, wicked- 
est tongue will be ashamed to wag about her any more. 

Though neither of those boobs can be rated high as lit- 
erary produetioos, nor judged by the strict canons of the 
art of authorship, they are in one sense remarkable contri- 
butions to literature, and especially to historic literature. 
What would we not glvo for a dozen pagos of such frag- 
ments out of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, or any other 
EngUsh sovereign 1 Two hundred years to come how 
valuable they will . be ! Even now it is curious to read 
them — and think how they will be read by posterity. 

But they have an interest and value of their own already. 
However we may gossip about it, and try to pry into it, 
we middle classes tnow very little of the inner life of roy- 
alty. We have still in our secret hearts a dim suspicion 
that if 

" Uiieaay lies the head that wears a crown " — 

it must be because her Majesty is in the habit of sleeping 
in it — and that had we the honor of meeting her in private 
life, she would certainly carry a golden sceptre instead 
of a common parasol or umbrella. In fact our ideas 
are veryimisty about court life altogether. We do not fall 
before it on our bended knees, as we did in the time of the 
Georges, when Sunday after Sunday a loyal adoring crowd 
fcllowed downthe slopes of Windsor that good, jolly, fai-m- 
erlike man, his plain, prim wife, and their tribe of common- 
place sons and daughters. Nor do we, as a staunch Tory 
once observed, " revere the crown though it hung upon a 
bush," We have ceased to believe in the divine right of 
kings ; but we believe all the more earnestly, as perhaps 
no generation ever did before, in the divine right of all hu- 
manity. 

And this is what makes these books so valuable in them- 
selves, and hkely to do so much good — they are intensely 
human, especially the last one. 

To begin from the outside — the widest circle of interest 
before it narrows down to the pure, fine point of conjugal 
and parental love, the central star of the whole. For 
twenty years we had been accustomed to read in journals, 
and brief court circulai'S, and lengthy articles by " Our 
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Own Correspondent," of the Queen's progresses, entertain- 
ments, ceremonials; ponderons accounts of the crowds, the 
processions, etc. ; and minor details, whenever they could 
he gleaned, of the royal personages, their loois, sayings, 
and doings — notably few, and generally rather apociyphal. 
Now, after this long interval'we see the picture from the 
other sida 

Take, for inBtanco,her Majesty's aeeount of what was 
a vivid public interest at the time — the first royal visit to 
Scotland. 

Now many Edinburgh people will remember the inci- 
dents of that landing-r-liow there was some nnfortunate 
hitch in the oeremoni^, causing much trouble and confusion, 
and bringing a shower of abuse and quizzmg and disparag- 
ing eriticisM upon the luckless baOie whose fault it was. 
But not a word of this does the gentle diarist record. She 
sees only the pleasantness and the loyalty. And when, at 
last, these two young people — we must remember they 
were young people, not above a year or two married, and 
dearly loving each other's society — escape, " feeling dread- 
fully tired and giddy," from the endless ceremonial of wel- 
come, to reappear in an hour or two after, as the cynosures 
of a large dmner-party, there is still not a word of com- 
plaint ; only " every body was very kind and civil." Per^ 
liaps one of. the most touching thmga in the hook is the 
half- surprised gratefulness — actual gratefulness — with 
which this simple-natured, high-hearted woman, accident- 
ally boi'n a queen, takes every demonstration of royalty. 

Again, it may be good for the many lady-gramblers, 
"bored" or "worn to death" by their burdensome and 
mostly self-imposed social duties, as they call them, to read 
the stoiy of two days during her Majesty's visit to Dublin, 
on a tour supposed to be a tour of " enjoyment :" — 

' ' Wednesdan, August 8. — At twenty minutes to one o'clock we Jeft for 
Dublin, I and all tte ladies in eyening dresses, all iJie gentlemrai in imi- 
foiTi). We dfova ati'aiglit to the Castlo. Every tMng here ss at St. James's 
Leye'e — the staircase and throne-room quite like a palaeo. I locoived (on 
the throne) the addresses of the Lord Mayor and Corporation, the "LTnirer- 
sity, the Archbishop itnd Bishops, both Boman Catholic and Anglican, the 
Presbyterians, the non-subacribing Presbyterians, and the Qaakers. They 
also pTflseotetl Albei't with aildresBos, Then followed a veiy long levee, 
which lasted without intonnission till twenty minutes to six o'clock ! Two 
thousand pcopio wei'e presentetl. 
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" Tkariday, Augiat 9. — There was a great and brilliant review in fhe 
Phamix PHi*--«bt thousand one hundred and sixty men, including the 
CouBlabulmy. In the evening we two dined alone, and at half-past eiglit 
o'clock droTe into Dublin for the drawing-room. It is always held here 
of an evenmg. I shotdd think, betftreen two and three IhonEand people 
passed before us, and one thousand six hundred ladies were presented. 
After it was over, we walked through SL Patrick's Hall, and the other 
rooms ; and the crowd was very great. We came back to the Phcenix 
Park at half-past twelve, the streets still densely crowded. The dty was 
illaminated. " 

Yerily tie poor young Qweeo was a hard-worked woman. 

It is an open question how far the abolition of even 
cumbrous and vexatious state ceremonials is desirable. 
They are a link with the past — an inferior past, may be, 
to our present : for it is a mistake to suppose that parents 
are necessarily wiser than their children ; often quite the 
contrary. Still, as we advance in life, we cling tenderly 
to old things simply because they are old. The pomps and 
splendors of stately royalty are not to be despised, being 
the outward and visible sign of a much higher reality. 
Thus there is some justice in the gnunblings of those good 
" auld-farrant " souls who mourn over the annihilation of 
the Lord Mayor's Show — or the eight cream-colored Han- 
overian horses, " eating their heads off," unseen, fi-om year 
to year, in the royal stables; and especially the unworn 
royal robes, thrown ignominiously over the back of a chair. 
Mere forms these things may be, child's play, transmitted 
to us from barbaric ages, when the national eyo loved to 
be dazzled with outside show, and very irksome they must 
have been to those engaged therein. Still, we all have to 
go through a good deal for the benefit of society. And 
royalty has its duties, too, even ceremonial duties, from 
which it can not escape without perilling a little of the 
patient self-denying dignity, which adds lustre to any 
throne. The crown may be more or less thorny than one 
of our every-day bonnets : but we are apt to forget that 
while we wear only this bonnet, one queenly head wears 
not merely the ordinary matron-coif (alaa, the widow's cap 
now t) but also the crown. 

These " Leaves " ought to serve as an admonishment to 
authors in general and travelling authors in particular, of 
the graphic effects produced by CKtremo simplicity; that 
we have only to go to Nature, and reproduce her faithful- 
ly, and as Rustin would say " lovingly," in order to arrive 
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at results more telling than the moat labored art. Little 
thonght the royal journalist, setting down in the simplest 
language her " visits to the old women," that she was fur- 
nianinga subject which the hand ofafiiture Sterne, Wilkie, 
or Wordsworth may do into endless poems and pictures 
for the benefit of posterity. Undoubtedly the last thing 
her Majesty thought of was painting her own portrait; 
yet she has done it, and in colors vivid and true beyond 
the touch of time to efiace. Therein the most promment 
characteristic is the one already noticed — the very last wc 
wonld expect in a queen — an absence of self consciousness ; 
in fact, a total abnegation of self so pathetic as to be often 
almost sublima There follows, as a natural consequence, 
an unlimited sympathy with other people. From the high- 
est to the lowest everf one seems to have a place, small or 
large, in this warm heart — this tenacious and accui-ate 
memory. Even persons caaaally met, snch as " Mr. Taylor, 
mineral agent to the Duchy of Cornwall, a very intelligent 
young man, married to a niece of Sir Charles Lemon's;" 
"Mr. Fox, a Quaker, who lives at Falmouth, and has sent 
us flowers, fruits, and many other things," will feel some- 
thing better than mere cunosityin seeing themselves thus 



Besides her friends, the Queen seems to exercise a pecu- 
liar care over her servants. It should be a sharp example 
to those fine ladies among the middle classes who treat 
their domestics as automatons or slaves, and then complain 
that good servants are impossible, — to see what a thorough- 
ly feudal relationship seems to subsist between the highest 
lady in the realm and her servants. " Jane Shackle," " the 
good Grant," Brown, "handy and willing to do every 
thing and any thing, and to overcome every difficulty, which 
makes him one of my best servants anywhere;" nay, even 
" poor Batterbury," the English groom at Balmoral, of 
wliora his mistress relates, with a gentle drollery, that " he 
followed me about in his ordinary dress, torn boots and 
gaiters, and seemed any thing but happy " — all share the 
same kindly remembrance. Lideed it is touching in going 
through the book to mark note after note respecting these 
and other f^thful servants, and, incidentally, what has been 
done for them by her Majesty or the Priuoe Consort in ac- 
knowledgment of their fidelity. 

Another lesson this book unconsciously teaches — indif- 
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fcrence to personal luxury. No one can read of the Queen's 
life in the Highlands without feeling that what she and her 
hushand enjoyed most In it was its excessive simplicity — 
at times almost amounting to hardship. And when one 
thinks of the blas&, grumbung, self-indiugent tourists who 
go about tho beautiful world, seeing nothing in it, or only 
things to complain of— the picture of this young Queen 
and Prince cheerily enjoying their mutual joumeyings, 
making the best of every thing, always ready to be grate- 
ful and pleased with what was done for them and shown 
to them, and, best of all, always content with what was 
their stronghold of happiness — their own companionship 
and that of their children — this, though a picture now 
mournfully curtained over, is yet a bit of Arcadia which 
will remain for generations. 

No pure happiness ever dies, or becomes any thing but 
happiness. The sharp sense of loss may darken it for si 
time, but can never wholly annihilate it. Days may come 
— from the evidence of this book the nation affectionately 
trusts they are coming now — when the mother of her peo- 
ple may feel that the noblest tribute to him whom we shall 
forever .venerate aa 

"Tho silent father of our kinga to te," 

is for her to assume in its utmost responsibility that 
regal motherhood ; to show herself jnst aa she is, in her 
sacred sorrow as in her youthful bliss, unto her myriad 
children; every one of whom holds out to her — not un- 
mingled with few contrite tears — earnestly-longing, reve- 
rent arms. She has opened her heart, and confided herself 
to the heart of the nation;. it acknowledges and respects 
the trust, and will ever be faithful to it. 

What further need be said ? if indeed there was need to 
say any thing, when by this date the book will have been 
read universally wherever English is apoken throughout 
the wide proportion of the earth's surface which owns as 
sovereign and queen, this — woman. Mere woman; she 
could not have a higher or better title ; it will last her 
longer than her crown. 

One word more — which wo are sure the royal lady would 
be the last to wish left unsaid — even though the interest 
of the work itself a little blinds one to that of the preface 
which introduces it. In a most difficult and delicate posi- 
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tion,aa a gentleman and an author advising a not literary 
lady ; ae a subject giving both wise connscl and valuable 
assistance to a sovereign, Mr. Arthur Helps, in his own 
manly, simple, independent fashion, has done exactly what 
he ought to have done, and said exactly what he ought to 
say. 
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BUT not that precious metal with a queen's head upon 
it, which you, anxious-eyed. Paterfamilias, shovel 
up on a copper scoop from the Bank counter ; or you, bare- 
armed and De-jewelled Materfamilias, stop to fasten some- 
where about your elegant evening dress, in passing from 
your nursery-door to your carri^e. The gold here refei^ 
i-ed to is none of yours. You have forgotten you ever had 
it, or maybe you never had it at all ; for it does not fall 
to the lot of every one, even in childhood. But your little, 
quiet, pale-cheeked boy, crouching in a window-seat with 
his knees up to his chm, and a book upon them ; or your 
bright-eyed, clever girl, the Dinarzade of the nursery, sit- 
ting in the gloaming with the little ones round her, spin- 
ning " stories" without end: they know all about it. They 
are in the very midst of the treasure : it lies about them 
in unsathered heaps ; morning, noon, and night. They eat 
of it, drink of it, weai- it, play with it ; it is theii' own right- 
ful property in fee and entail — and as snch will descend 
through generations to the last child that ever is to be born 
upon this eartL A possession in one sense unalienable; 
for though it, and the very memory of it, may fade — the 
influence which it has unconsciously exercised remains, and 
remains forever. Every good thought and noble act of 
after life may, nay must, hav» originated in the Age of 
Gold. 

By that phrase is not implied the age of innocence. 
Much poetic nonsense is talked concerning the " innocence" 
of children. Taking a sober, candid revision of our own 
childhood, or that of our " co-mates and brothers in exUe," 
still left on pilgrimage beside us, and therefore not exalted 
as we are lain to exalt into angelic perfection those chil- 
dren who remain children always — few of us ean remem- 
ber being very good or very happy in those early days. 
Most of UB, we confess — or rather, we hope — were a great 
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deal naughtier then than we arc now._ Othei'wiae, what 
ivonld have been the use of our remaining on prohation 
here? we should have assuiued our wings, and, mounted 
direct to paradise. 

Bnt we were any thing but infantile angels, and we know 
it. We recall with contrition our afFeotations, conceits, 
jealousiea, selfishness, meannesses — not to count those fierce 
angers and revenges — excusable, perhaps in degree inevita- 
tilu, when the blood is hot, and quick, and young. Kor do 
we remember being so very happy. Then, as now—nay, 
far more, thank Heaven, then, than now — did we 
"Lool: before niid nftei'. 

And pine for what is not ; 
Our ginc^rest langhter 

With Borne pain wfls fraught;" 

— pain, sharpened by the fact that it wf^ new and incompre- 
hensible ; that we either fought furiously against it, as an 
injustice and a wrong, or hugged it to oar hearts with a 
kind of morbid pleasure ; thereby laying the foundation of 
that diseased state of mind, which out of an over-sensitive 
child, mates a nervous, fretful, useless woman, or a discon- 
tented, egotistic, miserable man. 

Surely, considering how vividly all impressions must come 
toacHld,abein^Bonew to this world, and how the balance 
of mental sensations and emotions must necessarily be as 
undecided and untrue as that of the physical powers, the 
happiness of childhood becomes almost as doubtful as its in- 
nocence. We believe in neither. And yet we believe, sol- 
emnly, pathetically, thankfully, in the Age of Gkild. 

It does not, as was said before, come to all children. Hu- 
man beings are not — though many good deluded people, 
try to make them — all of one mould, and one pattern : to be 
reai-ed in shoals, like tadpoles, each with the prescribed 
head, body, and ttdl, out of which it is to emerge into a 
unifoi-m maturity of perfect froggism. Hot so. Apparent- 
ly, Omniscient Wisdom, at least in us, His immortal crea- 
tures, wishes to combine infinite unity with infinite variety 
—a law we can not too early recognize, especially concern- 
ing children. 

Thus the boy being " father to the man," possesses even 
in babyhood the germ of that individuality which ia to dis- 
tinguish him from other men. ' We can not conceive Ben- 
jamin Franklin, that prince of practicality, with his im- 
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memorial recipe, "Honesty is (Aefes(^K(y;" orthaf'Suc- 
ceaeful Merchant " who began Me cai-eer -with buying a lol- 
lipop for a penny, and selling it for twopence — we can not, 
I say,imagine tnese notable charaotera ever to have had 
an age of gold. They would probably deny that there was 
such ft thing. And yet it is the truth, just lite first love or 
boyisli friendship, or many another thing that some of ns 
grow out of and live to lau^h at; until possibly in old age 
it may rise up and stare us in the face aa the one reality of 
oui- existence. However the faehion of them may alter and 
pass away, woe be to ns, if we have been false to the dreams 
of onr youth ! ay, or of our childhood either; and should 
come to despise or offend one of these little ones, delight- 
ing itself in the impossible happiness, indescribable loveli- 
nesses, and never-to-be attained virtues, that constitute its 
age of gold. 

This age, and the sort of children who enjoy it,may be 
indioatedby one word, Imagination, — that strange faculty 
which rationalistic philosophers present as the solution of 
many difficult problems, but yet which is itself the gi-eat- 
est problem of all. What is "it — this power, which enables 
the human mind to <yveate f not merely to put together cei^ 
tain known facts or materials, and derive therefrom certain 
conclusions or r^ults — but to originate, to -make something 
out of nothing, to ti-ansfoi-ra intangible fancies into credible 
or at least credited realities ? To which question the an- 
swer is pi-obably ^a difficult as it must be for the conscien- 
tious atheist — and there ia such a thing — to explain away 
by logical induction, how it was that the firat idea of a Di- 
vme Being (granted any sort of God, Hebraic, heathen, or 
Brahminioftl), ever entered into the mind of any being mere- 
ly human, and subject to all the laws and accidents of 
change, decay, and death. 

Curious, wonderful, almost awful, is it to watch and in- 
vestigate tiiis faculty of Imagination, the first to be devel- 
oped in nearly every child, and lasting during the whole 
period of infancy and adolescence; either passively, in the 
universal delight with which, from the earliest dawn of in- 
telligence, a child listens to " a 't ory" — or actively, when 
it begins to invent one for itself What astonishing histo- 
riettes result 1 — queer mingling of the real and the ideal, 
till you hardly know whether it would be wiser to smile at 
the eccentric fancy and brilliant invention of the prattler 
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at your knee, or gi'avely to admonish it for "lying." There 
are many children of vivid imagination, who, even to them- 
selves, can hardly distinguish between what they see and 
what they invent, and have to te taught, by hard and pa- 
tient lessons, the difference between truth and falsehood. 
For instance, a little fellow I knew, scarcely past the lisp- 
ing age, used day after day and week after week to relate 
to mother and nnrse continuous biographies of his " broth- 
er William," and a certain " Ci-ocus bold" (both equally 
fabalous chai-acters) ; how he used to meet them on the sea- 
shore, and go sailing with them — how "the Crocus bold" 
fell out of the boat, and "my brother William" jumped 
overboard and fiahed him up again ; and how they two lived 
together in a bay — a real bay — and " sold lobsters," etc., 
etc. Amidst all the laughter created by this stoiy, told 
with the gravest countenance by the youn^ relator, who 
was exceedingly displeased if you, doubted his veracity for 
a moment — it produced an uneasy sensation, not unlike 
what one would feel in listening to a monomaniac, who tells 
you earnestly how he 

"Sees a face you cjie. not see,"- — 

though perhaps it is, he avers, looking over your shoulder 
at this very time. Or, rather, one listened to it with tho 
sense of curious bewilderment with which one hears the 
statement of a modern Spiritualist, probably in all respects 
but this a very sensible, rational pei-son, who relates "com- 
munications," ^ lengthy as they are ludicrous, from the in- 
visible world ; informs yon, and expects you to believe, that 
he has seen spiiit-wreaths moved from head to head by 
spirit-handa, and felt soft dead-cold fingers clasping his un- 
der his respectable dining-table. You can not deny those 
things, without accusing good people of voluntary mendac- 
ity : you have, therefore, no reaouree but to set it all down 
to " the force of im^ination," 

But what is imagination ?-^None of us on this side im- 
mortality are ever likely to be able satisfactorily to an- 
swer that question. 

It remains, therefore, only for us humbly to accept the 
manifold developments of this faculty, the nature and 
causes of which we can never demonstrate. We can but 
use it as we are meant to use all our laculties — ^reverently, 
judiciously, cautiously. And as to those who are given 
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to our charge — those helpless little ones, who, so far aa we 
see, will owe it to us whether they grow up to be, nato 
themselves and society, a blessing or a curse — we can but 
attempt 'wisely to guide that which we have no power 
either to amiihilate or to repress. 

A few serious thoughts of this kind, consecjuent on go- 
ing through a course of what may be termed Infantile Cu- 
aginative Literature, resulted in the present paper, which, 
however, only offers the merest and vaguest suggestions 
on a subject daily becoming more important — viz., the 
character, tone, and matter, most suitable for children's 
books. 

On this question there is one wide split between " the 
parents of England," We find them divided into realists 
and idealists — the one faction going the whole length of 
fairy tales, " Arabian Nights," etc. etc., — the other protest- 
ing that no book which is not strictly and absolutely true 
should ever be placed in a child's hands. To argue this 
question would be idle ; though it may be just hinted in 
passing that we have_tho Highest authority for the pre- 
sentation of truth through fiction, and that the fiercest 
realist would hardly venture to accuse the Hivine Relator 
of the Gospel parables of lying. 

Let us grant, then, that imagination is a child's natu- 
ral birthright, its strongest tendency, its keenest enjoy- 
ment. No person will doubt this who has ever been told 
or heard of any sort of tale, from the most ordinary repro- 
duction of ordinary infant life — "There was a .little boy 
and he had a garden " — to one of those wildly improbable 
romances about fairies and genii, and what not — winding 
and unwinding, without connection or plot, the most con- 
liised succession of events and characters, and combining 
all that the child has ever read or heard of with original 
ideas of the most extraordinary kind, of which you wonder 
how they ever got into its head at all 1 And all the while 
the wide-open eyes are fixed on yours, and the grave little 
voice goes on with a quiet conviction of its own veracity, 
which at times perfectly sfaggers you. You can not help 
feeling, though you may be the mother who bore it,- that 
there is something in the creature which you can not un- 
derstand, something above yon and beyond you, which tells 
you that this little one, created of your flesh, is yet a sepa- 
rate existence, immortal, ivith all the needs, instincts, and 
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i of mortally-in vested immortality. How 
awful this mates your responsibilities, is there any need 
to urge ? . _ _ 

So, ill swift and sure saocesBioiij like heii« coming into 
their inheritance, do individuals ont oi all generations en- 
joy the age of gold ; some of ws entering upon it eo early 
that we never i-emember the time when it was not oars, 
All the personages in the Arabian Nights, and in the 
cls^sio old fairy-tales, together witli Lemuel Gulliver, 
Gobinson Crnsoe, and a i%-w more, seem to have Ijeen with 
us, and to have gone along with us during all our child- 
nood, co-existent companions, aa real as any of our living 
playmates, most of whom have now become as unroal 
characters as they. 

And yet it is carious, in thus attempting to analyze our 
old selves, to find what a duality of nature there was in us, 
and what a distinctly double world we lived in; half ofit 
being composed of strong realities — breatis^ts, dinners, 
suppers, school, play, and bed-time, — wherein we fed and 
quarrelled, hated spelling and adored mince-pies, with true 
animal intensity : while the other half was a region of 
pure imagination, in which we roamed and revelled, un- 
fettered by any moral conscionsness, or indeed any mun- 
dane necessities whatsoever. How the seven brothers 
were turned into awana, and the white cat into a princess ; 
whethei' it was right of Puss-in-boots to tell such atrocious 
felsehoods about " my Lord, the Marquis of Carabas ;" and 
for young Hop-o'-my-thumb to canse that simple-minded 
Ogre to commit unintentional suicide by the delicious de- 
ception of the leathei'n bag and the hasty pudding — were 
questions that never troubled ua. We believed it all — 
that is, our fancy did ; and fancy alone is the first shape 
assumed by that strange quality which wc hera teim Im- 
agination. 

This fact may sei-ve as a hint to those who write for 
children. All a child wants, at first, is " a stoiy ;" about 
good or bad people matters not, — whether with or with- 
out a moral, 'tis all the same. Every impression must be 
conveyed in the broadest coloring and simplest outline. 
The young mind instinctively refuses to perplex itself with 
nice distinctions of right and wrong. Brave little Jack 
attacking the cruel giants, CindereUiTs unkind sisters pun- 
ished by seeing her exaltation, and, in fact, the general 
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tenor of old-fashioned faivy-lore, -whero all tlie bad people 
die miserably, and all the good people many kings and 
queens, andlive ^ery happy to the end of their days, fur- 
nish as much moral teaching ae can we!! be taken in at the 
age of six or seven. And the intellectual, like the physical 
appetite, ia not a bad indication of its own capacity of di- 
gestion. 

Therefore, we can not help suggesting that there may 
be some little mistake in the flood of moral and religious 
literature with which our hapless infants are now over- 
whelmed : where every incident is " usefully applied," and 
the vu-tuous and the wicked walk about carefully labelled, 
" thia is good," " this is bad ;" so that no child can possi- 
bly mistake one for the other. And, without wishing to 
blame a very well-meaning class of educators, it may fair- 
ly be questioned how fai- it is wholesome to paint children 
going about converting their fathers and mothers, and 
youthful saints of three and a half prating confidently 
about things which, wo are told, " the angels themselves 
desire to look into," yet can not, or dare not. We honest- 
ly confess that we should very much prefer " Jack the 
Giant-killer." 

Ilowever, in spite of all these modem instructors of 
youth, we delight to find the old non-moral — let us not 
say immoral — literature still flourishing. Witness a one- 
volume family edition of the " Arabian Nights," illustrated 
by W. Harvey ; and a still more charming volume, adorn- 
ed by even better artists — to wit, Absolon, Harrison Weh-, 
etc. — who, undisdaining, have taken our ancient friends 
Mother Hubbard, Littfe Bo-peep, Poor Cock Eobin, the 
Babes in the Wood, etc. ; with prose favorifes, the two 
heroic Jaeks of glorious memory, Cinderella, Whitting- 
ton, Goody Two-shoes, and Tom Thumb ; also the modem 
Tliree Bears and Andersen's Leaden Soldiery and pictured 
them all with a poetic feeling and a true high-art fidelity 
to nature which cmi not be too highly praised. No child 
in the three kingdoms could have a better birthday pres- 
ent than this pretty book. Or, another, the " Children's 
Pilgrim's Pi'ogress," An allegory out of which centuries 
of older Christians have drawn more trath and consolation 
than out of any book, except the Holy Bible. But to chil- 
dren it ia, and ought to he, merely " a story." These, to 
whom the perplexities of doctrine must he wholly unintel- 
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ligible, may yet receive Christian and Faithful, the Slough 
of Despond aod the Celestial City, as ideal pictures — firat 
strongly impreeeed on the fancy as pictures only ; to be 
afterwards vivified with that glorious reality — that truth 
of God, with which He inspired old John Bunyan ; -whicli 
makes children of a larger growth read, with teai-s in their 
eyes, and a yearning unutterable at their hearts — of the 
"burthen" which fell from Christian at the foot of the 
cross : of the Shining "Ones, who walked ia the Land of 
Beulah ; of the river which was " very deep ;" of the city 
which " shone like the sun." 

In a child's book no " preaching" should be admissible. 
The moral of it should always be left to s^eak for itself, 
for the silent truth-telling of fiction is one ot the strongest 
agencies that can be set to work upon the hnman mind, at 
any age. I conld speak of a precocious little damsel, who, 
put in charge of a younger child, was made a miserable 
martyi' — being waked regularly at four a.m. by the ob- 
streperous inSnt to ," tell stories." She told them — and 
remonstrated, begged to be allowed to sleep, and was 
roused up again — till at last it struck her that, entreaties 
Ireing wasted, she would weave the inoral — " selfishness " 
— into her tale ! How she managed it, memory fails to 
recall ; but it so subdued her young tyrant, that in the 
dim light of the dawn repentant arms were thrown round 
the narrator's neck, with an earnest promise " to be a good 
little girl, and not tease yon any more ;" which promise 
was faithfully kept. The twelve-year-old story-teller has 
" preached " through a good many three-volume novels 
since, and the smSl' listener, if still alive, is probably a 
comely mistress of a family, with 

"Tiva weans at her apron and ane at her luiee." 

— but this true incident may suggest to both mothers and 
tale-writers for children how much power they have to 
teach, if they take care that their lessons he conveyed, as 
life's lessons invariably are, by implication rather than di- 
rect admonition. 

As an instance whei-e this is done, and well done, we 
may give " Princess Ese," a Grerman translation ; — by-the- 
by, there needs an earnest protest against tlie injustice of 
putting only the translator's name, and not the author's. 
It is a charming specimen of this kind of legendary alle- 
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gory : the outward design being, worked oat with true 
poetic unity of detailj and the ' under meaning conveyed 
with such clearness, that even a'child could hardly miss it. 
" Piincess Use " is a personification of the stream so 
named, which we conclude to be a real river in the Hartz 
moDutfuns. She is fii-st presented as " a youthful stream- 
let, wrapped in a white veil, lying on the ground and 
weeping bitterly," on an Alpine snmmit, whence she had 
refused to descend, after the Delnge, ■to the " green bed " 
prepared for her by the angel of her Course. 

" ' Poor child,' said the good Angd ; ' why axe you remaining hero all 
alone on the nigged mounUuiis ? Are aH the osiers gone, and none re- 
membered to tate you with them ?' 

"ThelittieIl3e,however, tossed her head quite eauoily, and. Esid, 'I am 
not forgotten. Old Weeer waited long enough, calling anil making me 
signs to go with him ; and bollv Eoker and Ocker tried to seize me. But 
I did not choose to go ; nothing would induce me ; I would rather perish 
here. Was 1 to descend into the valley, awl ttaretse the plain like a com- 
mon bi'Oolt for menial service, to slale the thirst of cows and sheep, and to 
wash thfflf plfihfflan feet f — T, the Princeas Ilse 1 Look at me, and see if I 
am not of a noble race ! A ray of light was mj fathei', and the clear air my 
mother ; my biother is the diamond, the dewy pearl in n rose my beloved 
little sister. The billows of the DelugS bore me high aloft ; I played on 
the snowy summits Of the most lofty mountains, and the first ray of sunshine 
which broke through the clouds embroidered my dress with glittering ■fu- 
gles. I am a Princess of the purest water, and I really can not di-ECend 
iQl« the valley ! I thei-eftire preferred hiding myself, and pretended to be 
asleep ; and old Weser, with his train of sluggish brooks, who have noth- 
ing bettei' to do than to rush into his arms, was at last forced to pnrsne his 
course grumbling.'. 

"The Angel shook his head sadly at this long speech of Lttle Use, and 
looked gravely and searchingly at her pale iiice ; and as he gaied long and 
steadily into ber childish large blue eyes, which to-day emitted angry flash- 
es, tihen he saw in th^r clear depths a dark spot moving, and he knew that 
an evil guest was harbored in the head of litUe Use. A little Demon of 
Pride had entered ^ere, and driven away all pious thoughts, and look- 
ed mockingly at the good Angel out of the large blue eyes of poor little 

" 'Dear Dse,' for thus spoke the Angel, 'as you remained here from 
your own choice, and considered it beneath your dignity to descend into the 
plain.with the other streams, surely yon ought to be quite contented, and I 
can not understand why you Choose to weep and lament.' 

"'Alas!' answered Use, 'when the waters were all gone, dear Angel, 
flie stormy wind came to sweq> the hills, and when he found me here, he 
was quite furious ; he roared and raged, and scolded and shook me, and 
threatened to dash me iiom this rock into a deep black abyss, where no 
ray of li^t ever shines. I wept mid prayed, and pressed myself trembling 
against the sides of the rock ; at last I succeeded in escaping from his strong 
grasp, and hid myself in a fissure of the precipice. ' 
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" ' But as joacannot always succeed iii hidiog yourself,' spoke the An- 
gel, ' for llse Storm-wind sweeps claaii, and keeps good otdec up here, jou 
must see, dear Dae, that it was foolish of you to remain tere nD alone ; and 
I thmfc you will gladly ibllow me, when I offer to lead you to the good old 
Weaer and your young companions.' 

" 'On no Bccoimt whatever I' ciied the little Use ; ' I will stay up 
here, — I am a Princess I' 

'" Use r said the Angel, in his gentle soft voice, 'dear Utile Use I Hike 
JOU, and dierefore yon will, I hope, oblige me and be a good child. Do 
yoa see tliat white morning cloud sailing in tJie spadons blue sky ? I will 
hail it, and it will descend on Ihia spot ; then we nill both lake our places 
in it. Ton shall lie down on the sofli snowy cushions, and I will he beside 
you ; and the clond wiU qniekly transport us to the deep valleys where the 
other bi-ooks are. There, I wMl place you gently in your pretty green bed, 
stay with you, and ralate stories, and iJestow pleasant dreams on you.' 

'' Princess Use was, however, incncably perverse ; she called oat again, 
more crossly and imperiously than before, ' Ko ! no 1 I won't go down — I 
don't choose to go down!' And when the kiiiil Angel approached her, and 
wished to take her in his ai'ms, she tried to push him a'u^ay and dashed wa- 
ter in his jace ! 

" The Angel seated himself aorrowfolly on the ground, and the little 
headstrong Princess ci'ept bade into the crevice of tho rock, quite proud 
that she 1^ shown so much decision of character ; and though the Angel 
repeatedly endeavored to prasuade her to go wiUi him, she only gave him 
short repulsire answers. 

" Wien the good Angel at last saw that, in spite of all his love, he had 
no power orer little Use, and that the little Demon of Pride had got com- 
plete mastery over her mind, he turned away from the perverse child, sigh- 
ing heavily, and sought out his own blessed companions, who were still 
busily engaged bekiw. 

"When Princess Ilsefoand herself once more alone onthe summit of 
the Alps, die wished to enjoy her lofty position. She crept forth from the 
crevice of the rock, placed herself on a jutting crag, spread oat her vapor- 
ous drapery in wide folds, and waited to see if the other hills would not bow 
down before her, and the clouds approach to kiss the hem of her gaiinent. 
Nothing of the kind, however, occurred, notwithstanding the dignified air of 
the lof^ little lady ; so at last she became weary of remaining in one place, 
began to feel very desolate, and sadd with a low sigh, ' I conld have borne 
a certain portion of ennni, befitting my rank, but so much of it is more than 
even a Princess can be expected to endure!'" 

Bat evil comes — m the shape of the Demon of the 
Brokeiibei-g, who persuades her to slip into a ehining shell, 
and he transported to his -witch-festival on the Hartz 
mountains ; where she hears heraelf called " a tea-kettle " 
princess, and learns that she is to be boiled in the unholy 
caldron. Hevertheless, she contrives to escape to the 
"green forest," and there flows calmly and safely on; 
notwithstanding that the demon sends the north wind and 
the vpinter frost to bring back to his dutches the " ethereal 
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child." But in vain; and she Jives on lier peaceful, happy 
life of many hundred years. 

How, aftenvavds, becoming subject to advancing civil- 
ization, which converts the forest into an iron-works, and 
makes it populous with toiling and suffering humanity, the 
little stream condescends to turn a loill, to wash poor folk's 
clothes, and even to be boiled on the household fire, care- 
less of the obnoxious title " tea-kettle princess,"— all this, 
readera may learn for themselves. 

Another book of somewhat similar character, where 
lessons of the pui-est Christian morality gleam like threads 
of gold through the web of a beautiful story, is " tie His- 
tory of Sir 'fliomas Thumb:" in which Miss Tonge has 
woven together the old familiar nursery tale, the poetic 
legend of King Arthur, and the Shakspearian fairy-lore, in 
a manner that will charm old and young. 

Frances Freeling Broderip, daughter of him who so ex- 
quisitely sang the "Plea of the JMudsnmmer Fairies," has 
surely been gifted by them with the faculty of delightiug 
children. No "Little Folk," and few great ones, could 
fail to appreciate the " Snail who came of a Distinguished 
Family." 

" ' May I ask whom I have the bonor of spoaMng to ?' BEked a large 
Snail, wilh a fine ring-marked shell, ivhtr was leisnrely feasting on a low 
Kronch of a very fine crop of green peas. 

" 'Myname Is AtEilanta,' quietly replied a sober-looliing Caterpillar of 
a greeniah-blacfc «olor, with a spotty yellowish band Fanning along its 

" 'Dear roe, what a ridiculously fine name for such a dingy creature; 
"Deadleaf " would be fkr more consistent with the fiided qolor of your 
vestments, which seem to liave seen better days, I hope yon are not 
liungij, my good Mlow, and tliat yon hai-e not come on a foraging expe- 
dition i because I must tell yon (hat this vow of peas is especially the pecu- 
liar propevty aod feeclitig.^cound of my family, and our own cousins, the 

" 'Don't ahum jouself,' said the Caterpillar, 'I don't care for peas. 
I ahvays prefer Eomething more highly seasoned ; indeed nettles are luy 
principal food.' 

" ' Indeed,' said the Snail, patronizingly ; ' and I dare say, now, you 
consider them, good eating.. What a bountiful piovidon tJiere is for the 
lower orders ! How many more nettles there are than rows of peas or 
beds of strawberries I We, more delicate and refined beings, who are 
particular in our trae, are not so bounteously provided. E'er myself, I pre- 
fer early green peas ; I don't care about them when they get the least old 
and hard. I am partial to strawheiiies, when ripe and full-flavored. 
When I am really pushed to it foe food, however, I can make a meal on 
the heait of a young mild cabbnge-Iettuco. ' 
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" 'You are easily salisfied, tlian,' remarked the Catoipillflr ; 'not verg 
dainty in joar eating, seemingly.' 

"'Yes,' said the snail, witha rirtaona air; ' I am, aliis ! used to the 
npB and downs of life and liaye known times of great scarcity. Why, do 
yoa know, I haye letJly passed one or two summers almost without tasting 
an apricot or peach ?' 

" 'You must have sufFercd much, then," said the Caterpillar. 

'"Indeed I have,' sighed the Snail, ' for a member of ench ancient lin- 
eage. We are of aa good family as any in the land, being cousins only 
once removed from the fat white Dorking Snails. They, as you have 
doubtless heard, ate illustrious exiles from the sunny land of iVance. 
Still, even the highest and noblest meet with occasional misfortunes, and I 
have had my share. I have been tormented by those obnoxious articles 
called gardeners, to a fearful extent ; in fhcl, they ohly seem made to be a 
perpetual penance to us. The trouble they haye given «ie, I am su^e, no 
one would beUeve. Many times have I snugly established myself in a 
pleasant grove of ivy, intending to make my winter residence there ; hut 
no 1 the perveree wretches would not let me ^one, but must send me fly- 
ing over the railings into the road. Fortunately my hoEise is strong and 
well built, BO I have never come to any material hai'm. The greatest an- 
iioj^nce, besides flying through the aji" in that breathless way, has been 
from being obliged to walk back over the dusty, gritty road, throagh the 
garden gate again.' 

" 'Youare not very easily daunted, then,' said the Caterpillar, who had 
listened with amusement to all diis pompous oration. 

-" 'Oh dear, no 1' said the Snail, affectedly! 'we most not let a little 
daunt us, and delfii' us from our puipose. And so, when I am sent flying 
thus, as I am obliged to change my residence, I do so for the better, and 
locate myself in the middle of a clump of nice choice carnations, or a 
blooming pansy.' 

" ' Bat supptee the ruthless gardener should find you thei'e, and eruncli 
jou without remorse ' suggested the Calei-pillar. 

" 'Why, then, "I shall have lived my life,"and leave my children to 
canyon anillustrious line. By tlie way, I have a most promising family of 
this season, feeding yonder on those yoimi; shoots. Their shells are almost 
hard already.' 

" 'Tliey seem to have Toracious ajipetitea for suchf 
served the Caterpillar ; ' notwithstanding Iheir dehcate rearing.' 

" ' They are young,' a^d the Snail han^tily, ' and require plenty of 
nourishment to sustain their delicate nervous systems. By the way, where 
do yoa lodge for the night ? I anppose you are obliged to put up vrith any 

" 'Why, I generally curl myself up in a leaf,' said the Caterpillni-. 'I 
find it veiy airy and well ventilated in the warm weather. ' 

" 'Ah, poor fellow!' said the Snail, compassionately; ' what ft va- 
grant, gypsy sort of life. You should have a house like mine ; it is so much 
more respectable t« he a householder.' 

"'I should think such property must bring its own responsibility, and 
often become biu:densome,' said the Caterpillar. ' Don't yon find it a 
great load to cany 'f 

"'Oh dear, no! answered the Snail; ' and only consiilor llio comfort 
of being able to draw in your hesd in snfety^from your enemies.' 
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"'Thrashes manage, thongh, to demohoh ■\onr man&ion Bometimes, 
don't they?' asked the Caterpillar, miBchieion&lj 

" ' Sometimes, but not very often ; and. then one must put up with a 
few dangers on account of one's dignity and exalted situati n. Take my 
adyico, and get a house : I dare say you can find a few empty ones lying 
about, quite good enough for your limited wants. And now, as I see my 
fiiend, Sir Helix, coming this way, I must leave yon ; and I will beg of 
you to go a little iarther off, my good fellow, as he is not very fond of new 
acquaintances, unless ihey are extremely select. ' 

" Some time after, while oor SwmI was slowly creeping aloog on his way 
to a line fruit tree, richly laden, he beheld not tar above his hcada gorgeous 
creatrau Its wings, of a rich velvet-liie blaek, were edged with the most 
brilliant blno j apleniKd seavlet banilB that seemed robbed from the poppy 
itself, were, as it were, embroidered upon them, studded with snowy spota 
of pure white. On the anderneath lliese lovely wings were painted, as if 



" ' Good-morniiig, your Royal Higluiess,' said the Snail, obsequiously ; 
' we are deeply honored by yonv condescending visit.' 

" 'And who may yon be?' inquired the lovely creatnre,l«nguidly. "You 
seem.a slow, hnmble sort of body ; and your bundle on your back, too : how 
very amusing. ' 

"The Snail was deeply mordfled at the ridicule of the Butterfly, but did 
not presume to r^ly, for fear of giving offense. Those whcare most over- 
bearing to thdr inferiors, are generally servile enot^i to those who are ahove 
theni in station. 

" ' Do you cany yons" food in that funny sort of cupboard on yoiu;baclt ?' 
inquired the Butterfly ; ' pray, what do you lire on, you grovelling crea- 



Bat all yon lower orders are so nnconth in yonr habits. I suppose ^on 
have no idea -what l3ie taste of honey is like ?' — that is the nectar upon which 
806 feed.' 

" The Snail professed his ignorance very humbly, hoping f o get an invi- 
tation to the Botteifly's domain. 

" 'Poor dradging thing!' said tlieButterfly, witlian airofsupremepih-, 
toilmg along the dusty road with all yonr goods and chattels on your Mck. 
Now, when we are tired of reposing in a lily, we spread our light wings 
and go next door to a I'ose. We feed on tlie sweetest dews and the purest 
and finest honey. We soar into the au' on our jewelled wings, and fly 
liither and thither over garden and meadow, wheresoever we will. 

"'Oh, your Highness,' said the Snail, envyingly, ' what a charming ex- 
istence! How flattered I feel hy the honor of yonr conversatiDn !' 

" ' Do you ?' said the Butterfly ; ' I am sorry I can not return tlie com. 
pliment. I suppose in this gay attire you don't recognize the Caterpillar 
you once patronized and insulted ?' 

' ' The horrified Snail fturiy drew into his sliell with dismay, but speedily 
recovering his presence of mind, he began a sort of apology. 

" 'Pray, don't say anotlieifword,' said the Butterfly, milblding his beau- 
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.„^_, ^_, _^ . ^ . ' Such bliodncaa as yours is not con- 

JO Iho anau tiibe; tliere are many greater and wiser, who can fiod 

,.0 beauty ov rirtue under a humblB exteiior. Had yon been only com- 
monly civil to me when I -was a humble, crawling creature like yourself, I 
ahould not now disdain your acquaintance ; but your present respect is only 
paid to my gay attire. You disowned me in my lowly, early days, and de- 
spised me; coosequentlj, now my wings ai-e grown, I leave you to your 
own Boi-did pursqita, and soar iav above you in Hie snnny aii-. ' ' 

From an equally pleasant book, "Little Eeteila," we 
take this picture of the deep sea workl, to which has been 
brought a stolen mortal child. 

"At first little Viola wept, for sberemen*eredher sweet mother'afece, 
but soon she learnt to love the sea-nymphs and their Queen, nnd became 
like one of them. 

' ' In the moiniogs, when thesun's rays pierced through the crystal water, 
and fell npj>n the s^ps of yellow maible, and into the bnght hall of the pal- 
ace, Cordline and Sepiola, seating themselves on either side of her, tanght 
die child to weave the beautiftil green and pnvple tapestiy destined for the 
Queen's new grotto, and which was embroidered all over with seed-pearl ; 
whilst the Queen vechned on a couch near them, issuing bet ordeis, or tell- 
ing such jnddents of the previoos day as were most likely to amase little 
Viola, and to teach her what was good and loveJji-i 

" When the time came to gather up the embroideiy threads, and fold to- 
gether the tapestiy. Pearl came by oh her way to the palace of green mar- 
ble. Pearl was Viola's favorite friend; she was young and full of mirth 
and fi-olic ; but she could be grave too. Bone had so sweet and sad a voice 
to pity the little injured Hsb, so gende ahandto bind their wounds, or such 
patience to hear their sorrows, and Viola liked to share in her labors. 

" It was a great ddight to both, when their recovered fiivorit«s were able 
to leave the hospital and relni'u to their native haunts. Often as they sat 
ntworkin the mornings, the little fish, grateful for so much kindness, came 
waving th^r fins, and spordng about before the steps of the palace, to catch 
a glimpse of Pe^l and Viola, or see their Qaeen. Sometimes she would 
bid them tell her where they had traveUed, and wliat curious things they 
had seen ; this they tlioaght a great honor, and sometimes bad the most 
amusing adventures to I'elate, so that Viola learned to walch for the glanc- 
ing of thdr silver scales, and tlie twinkling of their bright eyes, as one of 

'_' The most tiresome of all tbe Queen's subjects were tlie crabs and lob- 
Btfirs, who were always bent on seeing and touching every thing ; bnt being 
too heavy and idle to swim in pace with the rest of the train, they used to 
hold on by their claws to the flowing robes of the sea-nymphs, thereby im- 
peding their progress. They had very little sharp eyes, and were estreme- 
ly curious ; liioy were, moreover, veiy quarrelsome, and were perpetually 
pinching and ^hting each other, especially the ]obBl«rs, who woidd poke 
thrar long feelers into eveiy body's way, and often got them broken in con- 
sequence ; npon which they nsed to run off to the hospital in a miserable 
])light, and nobody bnt the gentle Peai'l would ever have bad patience to 

"The Queen used often to punisli tliem by having them tightly wound 
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np in Ben-ireede, go that (hey could not use thdr claws ; after which, they 
became veiy penitent, and were glad to be allowed to ctuiy on their strong 
backs all tbe Ibod and other tilings which Pearl needed in hei labors. 

" Violansedto look forward with great pleasnre to the app'oach of even- 
ing, when Ulva cams witli Doris and Lorea, lo take her abroad with the 
Queen. At firsl^ Ulva, used TO lift the child in hei' arms ; but soon she 
learnt to ride a quiet old Dolphia, who was too old to gambol and curvet 
as the Queen's sea-horse did, while Boris and liorea. hSd the bridle-rein, 
and taught hef to manage It." 

Alack, and well-a-day ! where ave the fames of oni- 
youth ? We helieve in them no longer. We create them 
no more. But Heaven forbid that they should not exist 
still for others, and for years to come delight the little 
children now gi-owing np around »is, — the dear ones unto 
whom wc look with unutterable love and longing, praying 
that in them our childhood and youth may be renewed, 
only that they may prove infinitely better and happier 
than we. 

But after the first craving of infantile imagination has 
satisfied itself with its natural food, namely, mere amuse- 
ment, there usnally comes a new development, without 
which the liveliest fancy is mere fant^y, vague, unsub- 
stantial, and utterly insufficient for the yearnings of a hu- 
man soul. This is ideality — ^the nearest word we can find 
to express that thii-st for ideal beauty and ideal good, 
which, moi-e or less, exists in every immoi-tal soul — may it 
not be, as the intuitive instinct of its immortality ? 

When the child-nature first wakes up to this, how the 
whole world becomes transformed, full of a glorious mys- 
tery, glowing with unutterable beauty ! How the little 
heai-t Deata, and the bright eyes glisten, at talea of heroic 
virtue or pathetic patience ! How nothing seems too 
mighty to achieve or to endm-e, in this wonderful new 
world, of which the gate is just opened; an ideal earth, 
beautiful as Paradise, and yet it is this veiy earth of ours. 

This is the first great crisis in youthful life. On the use 
that is made of it, the influences that surround it, depends 
frequently the bias of the whole character. Parents can 
not be too careful of the books they then give their chil- 
dren to read, of the tone of the conversation they let them 
hear, and of the associates with whom they suiTound them. 
In many children, especially those of imaginative tempera- 
ment, no after impression will ever effhoe those received at 
this age. Therefore it is good to furnish either boy or 
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gii-1 with Buch streD^thening food aa this history, by Sarah 
Cromptoii, of the old man who waited fifteen years for 
leave to sail from Spain in search of a New World. 

" Though each day, as they sailed on, must bringthera nearer to land, 
yet each day the fears and conduct of the cre^v became worse. The aigns 
BO full of hope to tbe mind of Columbus did but add to HiB fears of the 

" Some of them Imd a plot to throw their leader into the sea, and turn 
back. Columbus knew of all this bad-feeling, but still bore aUinpadenee, 
and spoke wisely and well to each man in turn. On the 25tli of Septem- 
ber the wind was due east, and tool; them onwai^s. Once the ciy of land 
vrea heai'd, hut the daylight put an end to this fresh di'eam of hope. They 
Etjll went on. Dolphins played ai'ound the ships, and flying-fish fell upon 
the decks. These new sights kept the sailorsamused. On the 7th of Oc- 
tober some of the admiral's crew thought they saw land in the west, but 
before the close of day the signs were lost in the air. Thej had now s^led 
750 leagues, mora flian 2000 miles, from any known land. Mights of small 
birds came about the ships ; a heron, a pelican, and a duck wei'e seen ; and 
so they went on, till one ntght, when the sun went down on a shoreless sea, 
the crew cose a^inst Columbus, to force his return. He was Brm as ever, 
but spake gently, and prayed them to trust that all would yet be well. It 
was hard work to make them enhmit and obey, and the state of things for 
Colnmbas was had indeed, 

"NeKt d^ brought some relief; for the signs of land were more and 
more sure. Th^ saw iresh weeds, such as only grow in riyefs, and a kind 
of fish only found about roots. The branch of a tree witli berries on it 
floated past, and they picked up a piece of cane ; also a board and stick, 
with strange things cut on them. All gloom and ill-wiU now cleaved a,way. 
Each man hoped to be tlie fli'st to see the new land, and tiros to win the 
lai^ reward in money which was then to be ^ven him. The breeze had 
been fresh all day, and they sailed very &st. At sunset their course was 
due west. Eveiy one was on the alert. No man on board the three ships 
went to sleep that night. Columbus took his place on the lop of the cabin. 
He was glad tol>s alone just on the eveof the long-looted-for event. His 
eyewaskeen, and on theslrain, through Hie deep, still shadesofnighti All 
at once, about ten o'clock, he thougjit he saw a light far off. Lest hope 
shotUd midead him, he called up a man to his side. Yes-^tbeie again — 
it suvely was a light. They called the mate. Tes; he, too, was sure of 
the same : and then it was gone, and soon they bU saw it again. It might 
he a torch in the bark ofsomeii^erman, rising and sinking with the waves, 
or a light in the hand of a man on shore, moving here and there. Thus 
Columbus KNEW that land was there, with men npon it. Whntworda can 
tell the joy of his brave and noble soul !" 

The boy who could read this passage (told so graphi- 
cally that we wish many a histonan would take a lesson 
from Sarah Crompton's " short words ") without a thrill 
of emotion that may give the first impulse to the chance 
of becoming himself a great man, must be a very common- 
minded boy indeed. 
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A less complete, and yet very pleasant book, is " Days 
of Old :" though, aa a child's book, not quite satisfactory. 
We should say, from intenial evidence, that the ■writer has 
not so long passed the season of childhood as to be able 
clearly to see its requirements. She — for the style is es- 
sentially feminine — falls into the common eiTor of " -writing 
down to children :" that is, of presenting the ideas of a 
grown-up person in the language of a child, Kow the first 
necessity to secure the attention of little people, is to make 
yourself a child — not in a condescending, carefully-acted 
fashion, bat by coming down, literally and entirely, to their 
level, and trying to see every thing from their point of 
view. Their interests must be your interests, their reality 
your reality. It is this which forms the chai-m of the old- 
fashioned fairy tales — the exceeding gravity and Verity 
■with which they are related, the relator seeming no more 
to doubt than the child-readers, that Jack did really cut 
off all the giant's three heads ; and that it was perfectly 
natural and pi-obable for Pnas to put on boots and con- 
vene with' every body he met in that extremely gentle- 
manly manner. 

With this suggestion, that the author would do well to 
avoid "poetical language and recondite moralizing, and 
study that perfect simplicity of conception, action, and dic- 
tion, which IS quite compatible with perfect ideal beauty, 
nay, forma the chief element therein — we can give warm 
praise to the "Days of Old.'" 

It consists of three tales, each illustrating a principle. 
The first is " Self-sacrifice." A little British child, Deva, 
daughter of Caswallan, ov Cassivelaunus, hearing that once 
a brother died to save a brother, offers hei-self to the Druid 

f;od, hoping thereby her sick brother may be spared, and 
ive to become a hero. The sacrifice is not completed, but 
she learns from Otho, a Christian convert, of" the only 
perfect Man and perfect Sacrifice," and recognizes in Him 
the story of the brother who died. Less intelligible to 
children, we fear, and yet worked out ivith exceeding beau- 
ty, is " Wulfgar and the Eai'l," a story of pride broken by 
soiTow, of the will of man forced to submit itself to the 
■will of God. The third tale, " Roland," is that of a young- 
er brother, " the scholar of the family," with " more friends 
among his books than among his tellows," who, under a 
strong impulse, follows his elder brother to the Holy Land. 
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There Gerard applies himself to acquire glory, and gains 
it ; bat Roland, touched hy the angnisli of a mother whose 
son-had been tempted over to Saladin's camp, devotes all 
his energies to recover the apostate ; whom meeting at 
last in battle, he will not slay, preferring to be branded aa 
a coward rather than mui-der the widow's son. Hia gen- 
erosity is'the sinner's redemption. 

The tone and spirit of this story can not better be shown 
than by exti-acting its cooclnsion, beginning with part of 
Roland's last conversation with the monk whose preach- 
ing had induced him to embark for the Holy Land, which 
he was now quitting forever : — 

"These two were walking together within aght of the sea tliat would 
take one back to his own land, saii separate the othei' from him. 

'"My son,' the monk ^ked atmipfly, 'aie you content?' 

"'lam.' 

" ' Ton have gained no renown.' 

" ' I came not for that, father.' 

"'Nor riches.' 

" ' I did not expect them.' 

" ' What, then, liave yon gained T 

" 'A brother!' 

' ' ' Yet yoa did not come for tbat^ Wby, then, are yon content ?' 

" ' I came not for that, indeed ; I eame to do my own work ; hut God 
gave me His to do instead. He gave me the work, tlie will to do it, and 
the power to snceecd. Have I not canso to he content?' 

' ' This is all the story. 

" Gerard went on fighting, and men called him a good soldier ; and 
Uoland went home. He took with him no golden Epiu's, hnt he had a 
fiiend and brother by his side who would never he imfeiihful. 

"When that generation had passed, though Roland's name was re- 
membered, it was not as n cnisadefi bnt Gerard's fame and prowess were 
talked oS and sung of for many a day. 

"That he, the elder brother, was ' lit for a soldier,' no one ever doubt- 
ed ; indeed, a tangible proof of the same remains to this day in the shape 
of a yellow banner laid up somewhere as a memento of the past — at least, 
if it does not remain to this day, it is only because it has dropped away 
thread i^ thread ; for Time must have worn it a long while, and perhaps 
by this time has worn it out. 

"That Eoland was 'fit for a soldier,' no proof remains— on earth. 
But perhaps it is not only here that brare soldiers me known from cow- 
ards, and that mementoes of great deeds are laid op." 

This boot epeake for itself It appeals instinctively to 
what is highest in child or man — that struggle after some- 
thing better than any thing we poasess or behold, which. 
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beginning in this Age of Gold, is never to be ended on 
earth. But what matters it unto those who recognize 
themaelves as mere travellere, bound for another CoiiHtry 
brighter than even the Celestial Country of which Bun- 
yan'a little readers are taught to dream ? Ay, and it is 
good for them so to dream, and good to read stories such 
as this we have been quoting from, wherein the actual is 
elevated into the ideal, and by means of its imagination 
the child is taught lessons, the influence of which may be 
needed in afterlife, who knows how often or for how long? 
Until at last we cease to crave after the ideal, merely aa 
such, and recognize in it the spirit's blind groping after 
that faith which is "the substance of things hoped for, the 
evidence of things not seen." 

Possessing this, need we mourn that the season is gone 
by, for us grown people at least, when glamour was over 
all our world, when every body seemed so good and so 
beautiful, and from others as well aa from ourselves we ex- 

fe^ted the noblest deeds, the most impossible perfections ? 
f they have somewhat fa.iled — and we also — if, instead of 
walking thia poor earth in stature greater than men, and 



"With the large utterance of the eaily gods," 
we aee ourselves and our ftiends the pigmies that we real- 
ly arc, let us not repine ; nor, because we have come short 
of it, let us deny the truth we once held, for it was the 
truth. Happy are we if we can still recognize.in spite of 
all, mutations, that the Age of Gold has never become dim 
— that we still believe in the same good and lovely things 
that we believed in when we were young. 
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ON 
LIVING IN PERSPECTIVE. 

AN enterprising artist once paintecl a picture, after tlie 
fashion of tliat school which, with all its exaggera- 
tions, has done much for the reformation of modem art ; — 
ay, as much as Wordsworth's startling simplicities once 
did for that of modern poetry. Not a bad piotm-e, though 
very pve-Raphaelite. Two decidedly plain j^oung people 
leaned against a wall, or rather seemed growing out of it ; 
and the wall itself was painted minntely down to the last 
brick, over which a large green beetle was raeditatiTely 
walking. The landscajie beyond rose almost peipendicu- 
larly np to the sky, against which, sharply outlined on the 
top of a very vei-dant tree, was a solitary black crow — so 
large, that if seen on the ground he woidd have been as 
big as a sheep. He and the green beetle together quite 
distracted one's attention from the melanoboly lovers ; 
and though many parts of the picture were well painted, 
still there was a lack of proportion wbich marred exceed- 
ingly the general effect. It was nnlevel, iiTegular ; a sacri- 
fice of the whole to particular parts, which were carefully 
" worked up," whUe others were totally neglected. In 
short, it made one feel, with a sad moralizing, what a fatal 
thin" in pictures, books, or human lives, is a lack of pro- 
portion. 

It is a plausible theory that neither good nor evU is 
absolute ; that each vice is the exaggerated extension of a 
virtue ; each virtue capable of being corrupted into a vice ; 
so that the good and wise man becomes simply the man 
with aeuteness enough to draw the exact fine between 
either, and then to obey the advice — In medio tuiissimus 
ibis. If this be a sophism, there is yet truth in it. Un- 
doubtedly the best man, the man most useful to his species, 
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ia he whose character is most equally balanced ; and the 
most complete life is that which has been lived, so to speak, 
in perspective. People with enormous faults and gigantic 
virtues may be vei'y interesting in novels, but they are ex- 
ceedingly inconvenient in real life. An equable pei-son, 
with no offensively exaggerated qualities, is by far the 
safest to have to do with, and especially to live with. My 
friend Jnventns, when you many, be sure you choose a 
woman with no strong " peculiarities ;" let her soul, like 
her form, be without angles ; above all, take care that she 
has, in all her doings and thinkings, a clear eye for the fit- 
ting relations of things which make up what I call the 
perspective of life. 

How shall I explain it? Perhaps beat by illustration, 
beginning with the root of all evil, and of a very great 
deal of good — money. 

It may be a most immoral and nnpoetical sentiment, 
but those are always the best people who have a careful- 
ness over, and a wise respect for, money. "Not per se — not 
the mere having it or ama,ssing it, but the prudent using 
of it — making it our sei-vant and not om- master. As a 
test of character, perhaps £ s. d. is one of the shai-pest and 
most sure. A man who is indifferent and inaccurate iu 
money matters, will rarely be found accurate in any thing. 
He may have large benevolence — externally ; yon will see 
him throw half-a-CTOwn to a beggar, and subseiibe to evei-y 
chaiity list in the Times ; but if he forgets to pay you 
that five shillings he borrowed for cab-hii-e, you may be 
quite sure that the beggar's half-crown and the twenty 
pounds in the printed subscription will have to come out 
of somebody's pocket — probably not his own; for there is 
nothing like the meanness of your " generous " people — 
always robbing Peter to pay Paul A liberal man is a 
glorious eight ; but then he must be " liberal in all his 
ways " — even-handed as well as open-handed. His ex- 
penditui-e must be, like his chai-acter, justly balanced and 
m due proportion. And since how to earn and how to 
spend, ai-e equally difficult arts, and that a large pai-t of 
our usefulness, worthiness, and hapj)iness depends on our 
learning them — ay, and they can not be learnt too soon- 
is it wrong to put money as the crucial test of what we 
tenn living " in perspective?" 

For example : Smith has exactly five hundred a year. 
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We all know this fact — we can not helpkiiowing it, he 
being a salaried official of Government. W^e also know — 
somehow, every body does know every thing — that he h^a 
no private fortune, and that he had the courage and manli- 
ness to many a woman without a half-penny to hei's, Never- 
theless, when he married he took a house, which, being in 
our own street, we are aware maat cost him, rant and tax- 
es together, at least ^70 a year ; this leaves him, for all 
other expenses, just £430. A very eonifortable sum if fair^ 
ly divided among the moderate necessities of life, but which, 
in these modei-n days, will certainly allow no extraneous 
luxuries. 

Yet we meet Mr. and Mrs. Smith continually in " soci- 
ety " — he well-dressed as usual, she in her beautiful mar- 
riage gowns, which would be ruined by a common cab or 
omnibus ; so we must conclude they come to these elegant 
parties in a- fly — (10s. pei- night ; say, at lowest calcula- 
tion, 30s. per week of carriage-hire. Poor Smith!) In 
pi-ocess of time we ai'e invitea to Smith's own house, to 
meet "afewfriendaat dinner." And every dinner — count- 
ing the wine, the hired cook, the two waiters, and all the 
inevitable extraneous expenses of a small household giving 
a lai^e entertainment, — must, we are certain, have mulcted 
our poor friend of at least £15. If he gives three of them 
— there, at one fell swoop, goes £i5 out of the £430 mere- 
ly eaten and drank, with nothing to show for it. And 
Smith being an honorable fellow who will pay his trades- 
men, though he starve for it, we shrewdly suspect there will 
be sharp economies somewhere; that the Gniy^re cheese 
may result la family butter frightfully salt, and that these 
elegant desserts will cause Smith to go puddingless for 
days. Also, that the tall green-grocer in white gloves, who 
didn't a bit delude us into believing that our friends kept 
a footman, will dwindle in daily life to a slatternly Ii'ish 
girl, who, being paid half the wages of a good housemaid, 
IS so incompetent a servant that poor Mrs. Smith has to do 
half the work herself. Yet there she sits, pretty young 
creature ! wan, but smiling ; anxious to keep up the digni- 
ty of her husband's table, but enduring agonies lest all 
should not go on rightly in the kitchen, — which, in that 
household of £500 a year, aping for one day only the 
luxuries and conveniences of £5000, is nearly impossible. 
We are so sorry for her, our gentle hostess ; and as for 
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our boat, tliongh we laugh at his jokca and praise hia 
wine, we feel as if all the time we had our hand felonious- 
ly in hia pocket. But why — oh ! why was ho bo foolish 
as to invite as to put it there ? 

Why ? Because he can not see that he is living out of 
perspective. That if he asked really " a few friends "— 
not acquaintances — to share the wholesome joint and nice 
pudding which, I douht not, Mrs. Smith gives him every 
day, with perhaps a cozy " crack " over walnuts and wine 
afterwards, we should not only enjoy our entertainment, 
but respect our host a great deal more. For we should 
feel that he was giving us real hospitality — a share of his 
own bread and salt — ttie best he could afford : and, thei-e- 
fore,just as valuable in its way as our best: — though, we 
being richer men, this may consist of turtle and cham- 
pagne, which, if he honors us by sharing, we are honored; 
for he and his wife are well-bom, well-bred, and altogether 
charming and acceptable guests. Why should they not 
believe this, accept our invitations, and take theu- stand in 
society upon higher ground than petty rivalry in meats 
and clothes ? Why not say, openly or tacitly, " We have 
just five hundred a year, and we mean to live accordingly. 
We enjoy society, but sociaty must take us as we arc. 
We will attempt no make-beheves ; we will not feast one 
day and starve another; appear finely dressed at our 
neighbor's house, and lounge about our own in shabbiness 
and rags ; have a large, well-fui-nished, showy drawing- 
room to receive our company in, and let our family sleep in 
upper chambers, bare, comfortless, dirty — something be- 
tween a workhouse ward and a pigsty. Whatever we spend, 
we will spend levelly; then, be our income large or small, 
we shall always be rioh, for we sliall have apportioned our 
spendings to our havings. The nobleman who is said to 
have an income of a thousand a day can do no more." 

Not leas unreal than the Smiths, or more devoid of that 
fine sense of the proportion of things which distinguishes a 
wise man from an unwise, is our other friend Jones. 

Jones is a self-made man. He and his wife began life 
in a second-floor over their shop in the High Street. 
There, by steadfast industry, he developed from a trades- 
man to a merchant — from a merehant to a millionnaire. 
Now, in all — stop! — let me not name the city, — no house 
is more palatial than the one built by Thomas Jones. 
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Wlieii ho gives a dinner-pai-ty, his plate, glass, and china 
dazzle your eyes ; and' his drawine-roora — on those lare 
occasions when yoa are allowed to "behold it — is the veiy 
perfection of the upholsterer's art. But, ordinarily, its 
carved marble chimney-pieces gleam coldly over never- 
lighted fires : its satin damask is hid under brown hoUand ; 
its velvet pile cai-pet you feel, but can not see it — not an 
inch of it ! — under the ugly dnigget that covei-s all. The 
chandelier, the mirrors, and picture-frames, nay, the very 
statues, are swathed in that dreadful gauzy substance, 
sticky, fiimsv, and crsickly, which must have been invented 
by the goddess of Sham — as if any thing not too good to 
buy were too good to use ! 

Vet, even in this their dreary condition, the splendid 
apartments are seldom opened. Jones and his wife live 
mostly in their little back parlor, where are neither books, 
pictures, statues, nor handsome furniture ; nothing pretty 
to delight the eye, nothing comfortable or luxurious to 

fleasure the old age of Jones himself or of excellent Miis. 
ones, who was such a faithful, hard-working wife to him 
in his poverty days, and who now richly deserves all that 
their weU-eai'ned wealth could give her. But, alas ! both 
had gi'own so used to narrowness, that when good fortune 
came they could not expand with it. Save on show occar 
sions, they continue to live in the same unnaturally humble 
way, approaching actual meanness; as mnch below their 
income as Smith lives, or appears to live, above his ; and 
both are equally wrong. 

The poor Joneses ! — they can not see that riches were 
given to a man richly to enjoy, and, what is higher still, 
to help othei-3 to enjoy also. How many a young fellow, 
with a full brain and an emptv purse, would keenly relish 
those treasures of art which the merchant prince buys so 
lavishly, just because other people buy them, but does not 
undei-stand or appreciate one jot 1 How often some sickly 
invalid wonld feel it like a day in Paradise to spend a few 
hoars in Mrs. Jones's beautiful counti? house and delicious 
garden, or to take an occasional drive in her easy barouche, 
which six days out of seven stands idle in the coach-house ! 
For she, with her active habits, prefers walking on fine 
days ; and on wet days, afi-aid of spoiling the carriage or 
harming the horses, she takes a street cab — ^nay, she has 
been seen tucking up her old black silk gown and popping 
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saiTeptitiously into an omnibus. A noble i 
there were any need for it, bat there is none. The cliild- 
iess couple had far better spend their income in making 
other folks' children happy. As it is, for all the use or 
benefit their wealth is to them, they might as well be liv- 
iDg in those two little poky rooms over their fii-st shop; 
and that heap of countless guineas, which they can neither 
spend nor carry away with them, is, ibr all the enjoyment 
got out of it, of no more value to them than the dust-heap 
at their stable door. Their folly is, in its way, as foolish 
as the folly of the spendthi-ift, and only a shade less sinful. 
Far wiser are the Browns, whom I went to see the 
other day, and talked over old times and new, " Yes," 
said Mrs. Brown — commenting,, smiling, upon "now" and 
" then," — " our great secret has been, whatever our income 
was, we lived within it." That incom.e, as I knew, began 
at ^300, out of which two households had to be maintain- 
ed. At present, it is probably over — it can not well be 
under — £3000 a year. And I like to see Mr, Brown drive 
off in hie well-appointed brougham, and Mi's. Brown sit 
cheerful in her pretty drawing-room, resplendent in rich 
black silk and delicate lace caps, even of a morning, How 
nice she always looks ! yet not nicer than she used to do 
in the neat muslins and wai-m mei-inos, made every stitch 
by her own hands. She never makes her own dresses now ; 
she employs a Court milliner, and sometimes appears at din- 
ner-parties in attire quite gorgeous. But do 1 admire her 
the less for this ? Do I not feel that such lawful and pleasant 
extravagance is the natui-al outcome of those simple days 
when she was her own milliner, and went to evening par- 
ties hooded and cloaked, in an omnibus f Now, as then, she 
lives in proportion to her means, fully nsing and enjoying 
her income, and, I am certain, taking good care that others 
shall enjoy it too. For the true root of generosity is care- 
fulness ; and if in the omnibus times she managed to spare 
out of her slender wardrobe many an old gown, and out of 
her small store-cupboard many a half pound of tea, to peo- 
ple poorer than heraelf, depend upon it, out of the £3000 
there is still a large item left for "charity." For true 
charity consists, not in slap-dash acts of astonishing libei"- 
ality, but in persistently managing one's expenses so that 
one always has a margin left wherewith tO do a kindness. 
Money is, I repeat, the point upon which this system 
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most plainly breata down; but thei-e are many othei' sad 
ways in which people maj^ live oat of perapective. 

Yonr great philanthropist, for instance, who devotes him- 
self to one or more pet schemies for the improvement of the 
race, fiitnly convinced that his scheme is the only scheme, 
until it absorbs his whole time, and becomes, like the big 
black crow on the tree-top, a mere blot in the otherwise 
faic landscape of his life, and ont of all proportion to the 
i-est of it — how can he condescend to such small duties as 
to be the kind husband, whose smile makes the evening 
sunshine of the fireside ; the affectionate father, who is at 
once the guide, the companion, and the confidant of his 
children? 

Your great author, too. It is a pathetic thing to see a 
wife sit smiling under the laurels of an illustrious husband, 
and 

" Hear the nations praifling liim. thr olT," 

while, near at home, she knows well that tjie praise never 
warms the silent hearth, from which he iS continually ab- 
sent, or, if he comes to it, only brings with him sulkmess 
and gloom. Alas 1 that shadow of fame rather blights 
than shelters the weak womanly heart which cares little, 
perhaps, for ambition, but is thirsting for help, comfort, and 
love. Doubtless many a time that great man's wife envies 
the lot of a woman maiTied to some stupid respectable 
spouse who goes to his office at nine and returns at six — 
goes with the cheerful brow of the busy, active man, and 
comes back with the kiss and the smile of the honest man 
who has done his work and got it over, and has room for 
other cai-es than bread-winning — other thoughts than of 
himself and his celebrity. 

And the " auri sacra fames " is as great a deatTOver of 
all domestic peace, as great a blot on the level landscape 
of a man's life, as the " cacoSthea scribendi" See it in all 
its madness, in oar poor friend Robinson. He has made 
one fortune, but did not consider it large enough, and is 
now busy making another. He is ofi" to the city at 8 a.m., 
never returning tiIl8p.M:.,and then so worn and jaded that 
he cares for nothing beyond his dinner and his sleep. His 
beautiful house, his conservatories and pleasure-grounds, 
delight not Mm ; he never enjoys, he only pays for them. 
He has » charming wife and a youthful family, but he sees 
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little of either — tho latter, indeed, be never sees at all ex- 
cept on Siindays. He comes home so tii-ed that the chil- 
dren would only worry him. To them " papa " is almost 
a stranger. They know him only as a periodical incum- 
brance on the household life, which generally makes it much 
less pleasant. And when they grow up, it is to snch a to- 
tally different existence than hia that tney usually qnietly 
ignoi-e him — " Oh ! papa cares nothing about this !" " No, 
no, we never think of telling pM»a any thing," — until some 
day papa will die, and leave them a quarter of a million. 
But how much better to leave them what no money can 
ever buy — the i-emembrauce of a father ! A real father, 
whose guardianship made home safe ; whose tenderness 
filled it with happine^ ; who was companion and friend fw 
well as ruler and guide; whose influence interpenetrated 
every day of their lives, every feeling of their hearts ; who 
was not merely the " author of their being " — that is noth- 
ing, a mere accident : — but tho originator and educator of 
every thing good in them : the visible father on earth, who 
made them understand dimly "onr Father which is in 



One of the saddest foi-ms taken by lives lived out of 
perspective is one which belongs not so much to men as to 
women, and that is with regard to the affections. We laugh 
at the lady with whom every second person she chances 
to name is " my very deai-est fi-iend." We know there 
can be but one " dearest," or else the phrase means nothing 
at all. We take these demonstrative people for what they 
are worth : extremely obliged for their fnendship, but not 
breaking our heai-ts about them, and well assured they will 
never break their hearts about us. 

But while we smile with a sort of half-contemptuous pity 
at those who have such shallow and thinly spi-ead affec- 
tions, such small capacity of loving, we ai-e forced to admit 
that it is possible to love too much — I mean, to allow one 
paseon' or affection, of whatever kind, to absorb so much 
of a life that the rest of it, with all its duties, tendernesses, 
and responsibilities, becomes dwindled down into unnatural 
proportions. Who has not seen, with sorrowful bitterness, 
some woman — it is usually a woman — wasting her whole 
time, thoughts, and feelings upon one individual, friend or 
relative (we will not add lover, because that is, at all events, 
a natural engrossment, leading to natural and righteous du- 
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ties), and SEicrificing to this one person every thing in life? 
An unholy sacriiice, and generally to an unworthy object, 
or it would not have teen accepted. Gradually, tMs in- 
fluence narrows the -worahipper's whole nature. She, poor 
voluntary slave, can not see that the essence of honest lovtC 
is perfect freedom, exacting no more than its just lights, 
and being delicately careful of the rights of others. No 
friend ought to be the only friend ; no tie of blood, the 
only tie; our affections, like all else, -were meant to be fair- 
ly divided. When they are concentrated upon one object, 
» wholesome attachment becomes a diseased engrossment, 
which, instead of elevating, deteriorates the character, and 
makes an all-absorbing love more injurious than many an 
honest hate. 

Ay ; for love itself may be degraded from a religion 
into a mere superstition. Sometimes even a mother will 
neglect her other children to waste her substance upon an 
iindutifnl scamp, whom" every body knows to be a scamp, 
and treats accordingly. And continually one sees sisters 
condoning and palliating in some ne'er-do-weel brother, er- 
Tors which in any other man they would condemn and scorn. 
"Worse still — how many a wife, who has unhappily borne 
ehildren to a man whom it is ruin for them to have as a 
father, hesitates and quails before her conflicting duties — 
God help herl Yet howcan He help her unless she sees 
clearly what is her duty, — which is not to let even the tie 
of marriage obedience blind her aothat she compromises 
with sin ? There may be cases in which the only salvation 
is escape. It is possible to love, not only father and moth- 
er, but husband or wife, more than God, and so be led ^tray 
from His absolute right and unalterable truth.. 

And this brings us to the last and most fatal phase of 
lives out of perepective. There are people who to one 
special duty, which by some morbid exaggeration of fancy 
they have been led to believe a duty paramount, will sacri- 
fice every thing else. The balance of conscience is in them 
quite lost. They see all things in a distorted light. They 
are unable to take a just estimate of either their own rights 
or those of others — nay, their very moral consciousness be- 
comes diaes^ed ; all the more so, because these victims are 
generally among the beat and noblest of natures — the most 
single-minded, devoted, and self-sacrificing. "While the 
mass of the world is made np of exceedingly selfish people, 
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pasaionat el y. pursuing their own intei-est, there is a. propor- 
tion ill whom the element of self seems to be altogether 
and fatally abeeat, I repeat, fatally ; because a certain 
quantiuy of itjust sufficient to make. one weigh one's self, 
one's own. capabilities and rights, in equal measure with 
those of other' people, is not only beneficial but necessary. 
Nothing ia more hateful than the egotist, whose one little 
"I " ia the centre of his imiverse. Yet^ on the other hand, 
it is sad to see a person, maii or woman (and here again it 
is generally a woman), in whom the quality of self-esteem 
or self-respect is so totally wanting that she allows hei> 
self to be continually " pat upon;" follows everybody's 
advice, Buccambs to.everybody's tyranny, is, the victim of 
all the iiyustices of friends and the caprices of acquaint- 
ances. . sadder still, because the woman is. almost invari- 
ably, a very good woman ; only devoid of that something, 
intellectual or moral — which is it ?^which forms, so to 
.speak, the, centre of gi-avity in a character — enabling the 
.individual to see cleai-ly and.decide fairly the balance of 
duties and the relative proportions of things. 

Otherwise, as continually we see, many a noble and use- 
tal life is actually wrecked for the sake of some self-created 
or, at best, strongly exaggerated dnty, into which circunt 
stances bad diiftea the individual, and for which all other 
duties {including the one, not to man hut to God, to pre- 
serve for. His utmost seiTioe the mind and body which He 
bestowed) are completely neglected. A mother will sacri- 
fice all her children, and hei-self, upon whom her whole 
family depends, to some one child who happens to, have 
more.inflaehce over her than the rest; a sister will, strip 
herself of every penny, and perhaps come to subsist upon 
charity in her old age, to supply the wanton extravagances 
of.some scapegrace brother, for whom a workhouse crust 
of his own earning would be, a salutary lesson ; or — though 
of thisevjl let us apeak with tenderness, for it verges on 
the noblest good — a daughter will waste her health, her 
strength, all the lawful enjoyments of her youth, perhaps 
even sacrifice woman's holiest right — love andmamage — 
for the sake, of some exacting parent or parents, who con- 
sider that the mere fact of having given life constitutes 
the claim to absorb into themselves every thing that makes 
life .pleasant or desirable. These are hard words, but they 
are true words ; and though it may be a touching sight 
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to see one human being devoted — nay, say sacrificed — to 
another, woe be to that other — ay, even though it were a 
parent— who compels the saerifiee ! 

Ay, even as Nature made this ti-ee — at which, while I 
write, I 'sit looking — ^in such mai-vellous proportion as well 
as perfection : the strong-rough trunk, the slighter "boughs, 
the slender branches and twigs, all huag with green leaves 
and rosy blossoins, foretelling wealth of fruit ; so she 
created our lives to be lived in perspective, and our duties 
to be fitted into one another, or rather to grow out of one 
another — none .taking an exi^gerated ^ize, or f^saming a 
false relation, to. the, injury, of the rest. And truly, the 
great art of livingis to learn tias secret. 

What is it ? Where is the one point from which, speak- 
ing geometrically, we may safely "describe" all lines, so 
as to make our confused lives into that divine, harmonious 
figure which alone constitutes corapleteue^, rest, and peace? 
Not self, certainly. However conceited and egotistic we 
are in our youth, we rarely grow to middle age without 
discovering that egotism, pei' se, is a huge mistake — not 
merely ugly, but ridiculous. He who dwells wholly in him- 
self, who sees all things with reference to himself, makes a 
blunder as patently ludicrous as he whose feeble self-de- 
pendence and low self-esteem cause him to lean always on 
the judgment and be guided by the opinion of others. 
Both err. in precisely the same way ^s our friend the pre- 
llaphaelite painter, who took his point of sight anywhere, 
or nowhei-e m particular, and so lost altogether his power 
of compai-ison between objects ; made bis crow as large as 
a donkey, and his gi-een beetle a more interesting person- 
age than his unfortunate lovers leaning against the wall. 

One last word, and a solemn one, for fife is a sad and 
solemn thing. 

In this strange landscape of our mortal existence there 
is but one true and safe point of sight, and that is neither 
from self within us nor from the world without us, but 
from above. The man who feels, humbly yet proudly, 
that his life is owed to Him who gave it, to be fashioned 
according to the clearest vision he has of His pattern, pos- 
sesses in himself a permanent centre whence he can judge 
of all things with an equal eye. He is like what David 
says of "a tree planted by rivers of water :" he grows firm- 
ly on his own root, and every development of his character, 
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every act of his life, is in due proportion. Conseqwently, 
season by season, he will bring forth, in sight of all. men, 
his buds, leaves, bloasoma, and fruit : even like my apple- 
tree there, which stands . steadfast in its place, while the 
bees come humming about it, and the birds sit and sing in 
the branches, as they will do to its very last summer — its 
very last day. Such a man, who, whatever sort of life it 
may please Heaven to give him, can-ies it out to the full, 
so tor as its possibilities allow, bears with him to the end 
of his days the blessing of the tree — "His leaf also shall 
not wither ; and loot, whatsoever he doeth, it shall pros- 
per." And be his life short or long, lofty or lowly, it is 
sure to be a complete life, inasmuch as, whatever its pro- 
portions, it was lived " in perspective." 
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SERMONS. 

LET 119 consider the question of Sermons, not in any 
controversial or doctrinal, or, what ia inonrnfuUy dif- 
ferent from both, in any religions point of Yiew, bnt aim- 
ply regarded as sermons — sermo, a discourae — to be judged 
as we judgg any other discourse on any other subject, li^ 
entry, scientific or political. Is this allowable? Some 
may say decidedly no. There are those who believe that 
every word which drops from the lips of any youth conse- 
crated episcopally is altogether sacred, and beyond the 
pale of criticism. Others, while denying the doctrine of 
apostolic succession, deen^ "their own " gospel preacher" — 
that ia, the man who preaches their own particular gospel, 
however incoherently, illogically, and ungi-ammatically — 
to be a " teacher sent from God," And a large intei-medi- 
ate portion of the decently^ religions community view " the 
clergyman," or " the minister, with a sort of respectful 
indilerence, as a decorous necessity, whose discourses, like 
himself, are to be taken for, granted, but neither judged 
nor investigated. 

But does not the truth of the question lie far below — 
or above — these various opinions? The more earnest ia 
our belief in, and reverence for, the minister of divine 
things, the sharper must be our judgment upon every man 
who assumes such an office, until, or unless, lie has proved 
himself consecrated to it by the only true consecration — 
the Spirit of God burning within him and shining without, 
in all his words, and works, and ways. Otherwise, wheth- 
er he wear Geneva hands, Episcopal apron, or the fustian 
jacket of John Jones, bricklayer and Methodist preacher, 
he is still no more than " the man in the pulpit," whom it 
is lawful and right for us to judge as we judge any other 
man ; or rather, not him but his sermon. 

Thus I mean neither offense nor irreverence, if I speak 
out plainly a few things which many persons must have 
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inwardly thought, regardiug the discoui-ses that we all 
hear Sanday after Sunday, in our various churches and 
chapels of England, Scotland, or Ireland. It would be 
easy to make an amasing aiticlo of thinly-disguised per- 
sonalities, but the subject is too serious to be "amusing " 
upon. Besides, there is a certain text,"He that is, not 
against us is for us," The very poorest soldier who wears 
our Master's cloth, and fights, ever so feebly, in our Mas- 
ter's ai-my, deserves respect, and shall have it here. 

A sermon, then — what ia it ? Amoiig Episcopalians it 
usually means an original, discourae about, twenty-five 
minutes long, read carefully, but unimpressively, and lis- 
tened to with civil indifference, as an excrescence, often un- 
welcome, upon thenoble and beautiful liturgy which is the 
pride and bulwark of the English Church.- In Scotland it 
is different: the mere phrase "between .Bermons"-implies 
the difference. South of the Tweed it is always " between 
service." There, the service is every thing, the sermon of 
comparatively little moment. Mingle in- an English con- 
gregation, passing out, wearily maybe, bnt reverentially, 
into the open air, and you will rarely hear the slightest 
comment on the preacher. He and'his sermon are taken 
as a matter of couree. But at the " skellin " of a Scotch 
kirk, almost before the congregation have quitted their 
pewH, you may catch the eager buzz of conversation on the 
merits of the discourse and the peculiarities of the minis- 
ter. He knows this only too well — is aware that each hear^ 
er is a sharp critic, and possibly a shai-per theologian ; that 
every fragment of the worship-sprayer included — will be 
assuredly commented upon by every woi-shipper' present, 
with that keen earnestness that the national mind brih^, 
proverbially, to every thing with which it comes in con- 
tact 

Th^ is the weak point of the Chureh of Scotland — that 
where the weight of the service falls on one man, it is apt 
to become a sei-vice directed unto men, instead of aVoi-- 
ehip offered unto Gtod. And though in. its highest sense 
all worship ought to be extempore, the voice of one man 
lifting up the praises and supplications of the rest, in the 
language of. the moment, andsuited to the present needs 
of the people; stiil we all know into what this is 'apt to 
degenerate. Many,nay the most of Pi-esbyterian.prayers 
are mere doctrinal, disquisitions ; or, worse, harangues ad- 
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dressed to the Almighty, informing Him, in a tone little 
less than blaaphemous, of what He is, what He has done, 
and what He ought to do. 

To any one familiar with this pecwliarity of the Scottish 
Kirk, and of many English and Irish Nonconformist sects, 
there will appear nothing extraordinaiy or incredible in 
the story of the minister who, in giving thanks for the 
good harvest, stopped and carefully excepted " a few had 
fields between here and Strathbyi-es ;" or the Baptist elder, 
who, in earnest supplication for an emng brother, explain- 
ed that " he wears a hlnc coat, and lives at the corner of 
the lane." 

The same iri'everent ignorance affects the sennon. It 
ceases to be. a gospel — a message — in which the speaker 
feels himself to be the mere deliverer of truths which have 
been put into his mind and heart to say, in the simplest, 
clearest fonn, so as to cariy the strongest conviction to 
his Leai-ei-s. He becomes the exponent, not of his Master, 
but of himself; considers what effect he can produce, and 
what the congregation will be thinking of him. . For he is 
fully aware that on his sole individuahty the whole atten- 
tion of the congregation, and the whole weight of the 
service, depend. 

Whatever other erroi-s, sueii as dry formalism and wea- 
risome monotony, the English Chui-ch falls into, it escapes 
this. You never hear from English clergymen those flow- 
ei-y diseouraes, delivered with set changes of voice and 
rhetorical action, which "are the pride — and shame — of 
youthful Scotch ministera ;" those elegant extempore rhap- 
sodies which we 'are well aware have been "got" by 
heart, and " studied " before the looking-glass all the week. 
Happily, however, the practice of first writing sermons, 
and then committing them to memoiy, is being gradually 
discontinued. Its patent folly and falseness, are guch that 
one wonders it wasiiot long since resisted and pnt an end 
to hy.all sensible and spirited ministers of the Kirk of 
Scotland. 

To this may be mainly attributed the great bane of 
that Chiireh — "show" sei-mons. The preacher — he is 
usually young — mounts the pulpit, every hair in every 
curl, and every motion of hands or eyes, being arranged 
with a view to effect. Ho then begins, gets . quickly 
through the hymns, Scriplnre-reading, and prayer, and 
6* 
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girds himself for the grand achievement — the sermon. It 
has a text certainly, which he delivera with enei^y ; then 
bnrste into a continuous stream of language. Mere lan- 
guage — nothing more ; a fan-ago of simUes, epithets, ad- 
jectives, tjnaai-soUloquies, and scenery pictures (oh, what 
daubs they are I) heaped together in unconnected confu- 
sion ; sentence after sentence threaded on, bearing not the 
slightest relation to each other or to the text. And often, 
though headed with a text, it is scai-cely a religious dis- 
course at all, but a string of sentimental nonsense, into 
which is dragged, for illustration or embellishment, every 
conceivable subject in art, literature, or science, with 
which the young man is acquainted. At last he stoi>s, 
wipes his damp brow, and sits down, congratulating him- 
self, and deluding a portion of his hearers, that he has 
preached a very "powerful " sermon,' And by a series of 
snch, he will very likely "lead captive silly women," and 
become for a time a popular preacher. 

" ITnhappy is the nation whose king is a child," says 
the wise Solomon. And unhappy is the Clmrch whoso 
clergy are raw boys, eager to display themselves and their 
cleverness, and believing that, the whole duty of a minister 
of the Gospel is to preach "popular" sermons. 

At the opposite pole of inefficiency is the sort of clei-- 
gyman whom one continually finds in English country 
parishes, where he has been located by hereditary influ- 
ence as the squire's younger brother, son, or nephew ; or 
has settled down into the Church because he was not con- 
sidered clever enough for any other prefession. In the 
Presbyterian, and most other forms of unliturgical wor- 
ship, a man must possess a certain amount of original tal- 
ent ; but in the Church of England talent is not mdispen- 
sable. Education is, and con-esponding refinement. You 
will rarely find the poorest curate, or the richest and dull- 
est rector, who is not, in degree, a gentleman; hut a gen- 
tleman is not necessarily a clever. man, and certainly not a 
clever preacher ; nay, sometimes quite the contrary. You 
may get interested in Jack the blacksmith, with his wild, 
uncouth bursts of passionate piety, in which, like all in- 
tensely earnest things, there is something pathetio, some- 
thing tha£ at times rises almost into poetry. But in the 
Reverend Blank Blank, with his Oxford or Cambridge 
learning, his unblemished Johnsonian English, and his 
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grave, decorous, and -wholly unobjectionable delivery, yon 
never get interestsd at all. You can but sit in passive 
patience, listening to those vapiij periods which compose 
a moral essay as mindless and commonplace as the scuool- 
theme of a lad of twelve. Yet he writes such, week after 
week, as a duty and necessity ; and his congregation listen 
to them with the same feeling: "He is not much of a 
preacher, to be sure;" but then he is such a woi-tliy man 
m his parish — a i-eal pastor, as, God bless them ! moat of 
the English country clergy are, only — would that he were 
a silent shephei-d ! One would respect him exceedingly 
could he only be persuaded to confine himself to the dis- 
trict and the reading-desk, and never mount the pulpit 

But thei-e is a class, of preachei-s more trying even than 
he — for they do not leave us at peace in that lowest deep 
of " the intense inane," where even the tenderest conscience 
is satisfied that to listen is impossible, and we take refuge 
ju blissful repose. or in thinking about something else. In 
these other, sei-mons thei-e is a degree of pretension and 
even accomplishment. They rise to the level of mild me- 
diociiW. They are well written and soholai'-like, and de- 
livered with that qiiiet, gentlemanly elocution which, in 
strong contrast to the Scotch and Xneh habit of thunder- 
ing and cnshion-thumping, is the especial characteristic of 
the English clergy. As to matter — there is, without doubt, 
a certain snhstance in the discourse — adegree of steady con- 
nectedness and logical induption;.oiily, unfortunately, all 
the premises are taken for granted, and all the ailments 
we. think we have somehow heard before. The whole 
sei-monis, iu fact, not so much an elucidation as an expan- 
sion of the, text. Or else it is a familiar fragment of Bible 
story, reproduced with amplifications innumerable, imagi- 
nary convei-aatibns, soliloquies, and descriptions, until the 
anecdote or parable is diluted fi-om its origmal Saxon brevi- 
ty—touching and beautifiil — into a long-winded history of 
which every body knows beginning, middle, and end — mor- 
al included ; which last ia tacked on to it with i-emorse- 
less aoouracy, and often with exaggerated applications for 
which the original text has not the slightest warrant. But 
the good man must say something — and he says it : though 
at the close we can not but thinic he has left Ms subject 
precisely, where ho found it. He hadmuch better have 
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read in hie impressive, sonorous voice, tlie chapter or para- 
ble, and closed the book. 

Would that there could be impressed upon half the 
preachei-s of the day this wholesome doctrine of . silence ! 
As said one of them lately — a noted man too — to the pres- 
ent writer, who desired to come and hear him' pireach : 
"You had better stop at home. What do people come to 
hear me for? Most of themknow every thing that lean 
teach them." "Then," I'eplied his interlocutor, "why do 
you preach at all?" "Well," said tbe other, half sadly, 
"I, sometimes do ask myself. that very qnestioii. Why 
should we paraons be expected and obliged to preachj Sun- 
day after Sunday, whether or not we have got any thing 
to Bay?" 

Ay — that is the question. Two sermons per week : one 
hiindi;ed and four sermons a year: such is tbe. average 
produced hy, and expected of, almost every clergyman in 
the United Kingdom. One hundred arid' four discourses 
on one subject to be extracted from! oMe human brain in the 
course of a twelvemonth ! Why, if the same were demand- 
ed of any other literaiy worker — say a quarterly, reviewer, 
an essayist, a lecturer on science, or a'- initer of political 
leaders — ^he would answer, if !he had a fairly humble "esti- 
mate of himself and his own. powers; "It is impossible. 
That.is, I may do it somehow; but the work will not' be 
good. I shall drift into prosy expansions-7-feeble repeti- 
tions; reproductions iri'myown.words of other men's ideas; 
or, be my own ideas ever so original, they will be present- 
ed crudely, ronghly, and imperfectly.' No! If I' am- a 
worker at all,I must have time to do justice both to my- 
self arid to my labors." 

Yet if one were to suggest to any preacher that, be his 
sermons good, bad, or indifferent, if he were to write, two 

Eer.monui, instead of eight,, they, would' likely be riirich 
etter; or if, instead of wearying his soul out .every Fri- 
day and Saturday, to concoct a given number of pages of 
his own, he would sometimes substitute the same quantity 
of some body else's, how horrified and' offended our rever- 
end friend would be! Tet'why? We all ai-e sometiines 
ill, or worried, or overdone with business. Why' should 
our rector, or curate have more immunity than his neigh- 
bors from the weaknesses of humanity? Why, instead of 
cudgelling his brains Satui-day after Saturday, -in spite of 
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I, business, or worry, to compose a discourae for 
which nobody is the least the better, does'he not occasion- 
ally stand lip calmly in his piilpit, with a prefece after this 
Mnd: — " My brethren, this week I could not write a ser- 
mon worth your hearing, so I will read yon' one that is 
worth healing." 

Ay, and sappose he then opened a volnme of Jeremy 
Taylor, or Tillotson,' or' Ken, or of our many excellent mod- 
era' preachers whom it would be invidions to particularize: 
^reading it with' his. heart and soal, and sympathy ; per- 
haps'pansing here' and there to discriminate andexplain 
some little point wherein the two minds of writer and read- 
er differed; what a blessing it woidd be! For he would 
have given, hunibly. and honestly,' another man's wheat, 
instead of his own bran; and sent his flock away full, not 
empty;' well-fed, not choked with the poor refuse of what, 
properly administered, might have been good and sub- 
stantial pabulum for 'many a day. 

If.many'of.onr clei^men would have the moral cour- 
age to do this, surely, a^er the first shock of surprise at 
the innovation, their congregation would acquiesce grate- 
fully in a proceeding so much, to the advantage of both 
preacher and hearers. Especially as it would only be at- 
tempted by a very honest man, whose humility equalled 
his honesty : who had the sense to take that conscientious 
estimate' of himself and his , productions, which insures 
the only real respect, and constitutes the only true dig- 
nity. 

It remains to speak of one more class of sennone, which 
are, for." many thirigsj still more ; objectionable. Woi^se 
than the dullest written discourse that' one, ever dozed 
over,' on a sleepy Sunday in June, with the church-doors 
open,' and the "oaa" of the sheep in the churchyard; or 
the faint warble of the skylark ona level with the steeple 
weathercock, coming in' at every, pause, inclining us .to 
believe that the Reverend Dr. Laverock is'the 'best minis- 
ter, after all. 

These really .extempore preachers, different fram the 
pseudo-extempore Scotch preachers before described, are 
usually Irish. . Whoexcept an'Irishmau possesses .that 
wondrous " gift, of the gab," that frothy facility, of spee'ch, 
and that; unKiiling' confidence in the Bame,.which enables 
him'to stand up- in a pulpit, armed only with ' a pocket 
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Bible, and pour forth by tlio hour a stream of disconnect- 
ed rubbish — clever rubbish it may be — gUdcd and fili; 
greed over with apt illuatrations, picturesque phraseology, 
and passionate exclamatory devotion, but still devoid, of 
substance, purpose, or argument; a Bermdn,m short, which, 
though it may interest for the moment, contains not an 
atom of trath which the hearer can take hold of, or carry 
away with him? No doubt it sounded very fine at the 
time, but when he comes to think it over, he can not in 
the least remember, what it was abou1>— can recall at best 
but a few stray passages, or a brilliant, thought, brilliant- 
ly expressed, sticking in the midst of a heap of verbiage, 
like a fire-fly in a negro's hair. 

No wonder,' Among our reticent and self-contained 
Northern races, the power of estetnporaneous fluency is 
extremely rare. Very few even among educated men can 
put six consecutive ideas into as many sentences, without 
muddling all np together, falling into nervous repetition or 
stilted declamation, and endfaig by a conviction that they 
have made thorough asses of themselves, said a great def^l 
that they never meant to say, and nothing that they did. 
So much for ordinaiy public speakmg. As for the great 
gift of oratory, it does not, either in pulpit or public roa- 
trnm, fall upon three men in the coui-se of a century. 

Among the lay community, these would-be Demosthe- 
neaes find their level, are hissed fi-om platforms and hust- 
ings, or coughed down in Parliament ; but in the church 
there is no remedy against' them! And yet a section of 
the young and foolish is caught by the dap-trap of such 
sermons ; believes that " the Gospel " consists of a number 
of texts strung, together, without meaning or consistency : 
and that, a mere fluency of speech, a fatal facility of adjec- 
tives, and the power, by means of repetitory verba, of 
spinning out a. sentence to the last extremity of tenuity, 
is indeed the divine eloquence of one whose lips are tonch- 
ed as with the prophet s living coai. 

But the 'very lowest of all sermons are "sensational" 
sei-mons. It is just the same whether they are preached 
by the Reverend Boanerges Wakesoulsin the pulpit "of a 
legitimate, establishment, or by Mp. ApoUos Groanall, in 
his hot, musty, and not over-clean, conventicle, or by the 
before-mentioned Jack Blacksmith, tossing his brawny 
arms and shouting out " Glory ! .gloiy !" from his im- 
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proyiaed cart or tnb ; all are equally obnoxious, equally 
dangerous to the cause of religion, 

Krst, because, like all extempore sermons, they are such 
a pereonal display. A read sermon obliges the reader to 
keep his eye on his MS., the matter of which must consist 
of what he has of necessity previously thought of, be his 
thoughts ever so commonplace, and written down, be hia 
language ever so baiTen or diffuse. But the preacher 
without notes throws himself in all his individuality upon 
the (audience, I was goinjj to write)_ congregation ; atti- 
tudinizes, cultivates droppings of voice, and peculiarities 
of gesture; becomes, in snort, as much of an actor as any 
on tlie stage.'- Many of us must know such ; men whom 
we go to hear and are much, entertained by, but, some- 
how, come away with the involuntary feeling that they 
have mistaken theii- vocation, and that their proper place 
ought to have been before the footlights instead of under 
the ecclesiastic chandelier. And when, in addition, they 
are not merely actors, but clap-trap actors, using all the 
lower emotions and passions of meu as instruments to pro- 
duce an effect, stirring up hatred not only against heresy 
but heretics; taking advantage of that eager craving for 
the terrible — the same which makes children scream with 
awful delight at ghost-stories — to treat grown cliildren 
with vivid pictures of hell, and threatenings of the near 
approaching day of judgment ; when they use all these 
elements of excitement to effect one grand purpose — ^their 
own glorification — do they not deseiTe the strongest con- 
demnation that tongue or pen can give? Ay, though 
crowds may fill their churches — exactly as they would the 
pit of a theatre, and with the same purpose ; though there 
may be power, pSiSsion, and even genius, in these dis- 
courses ; still, it IS the misuse of power, the pretense of 
passion, the prostitution of genius. Worse than all, it 
teaches men to substitute excitement for devout impr^- 
sion, showy talent for earnestness, and the tickling of the 
eais for the solemn instruction in righteousness which is 
an essential part of the service of God. 

And now let us consider for a moment what a sermon 
pu^ht to be. In its highest sense a message — the " glad 
tidmgS of good things " — delivered by a man who believes, 
in all devout humility, that his utmost honor is to be such 
a messenger: who in his noblest inspiration never forgets 
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that he is only a messenger, the mouth-piece of the Divine 
Spirit, by whom, as in his consecration vow he believed 
and declared himself, he is called to be a chosen priest, and 
yet a minister. Yes, whether Episcopalian, Presbyterian, 
or dissenting Nonconformist, etUl a mere minister : elected 
to teach the laity, that is, those who are more ignorant 
than he is himself, what he can, and as much as he can, of 
Divine trath. If he can not, and knows he can not, may 
Heaven have mercy upon him ! for, like Ananias, he has 
" lied, not nnto men, but unto God." 

So much for the high ideal of jvhat a sermon is or ought 
to ba Beneath this there are its commonplace practical 
necessities. 

A sermon should be, as its name implies, a disconrse — 
like any other discoiii-seon a secular subject : and from it 
should be exacted the same requirements. It should have 
one clear'idea running thixiagh it — all the better if only 
one^of which its text should oe the exponent and illustra- 
tion ; not, as is often supposed, the sermon being the illus- 
tration of the text.' There is no commoner or more fatal 
mistake than choosing an accidental isolated verse, or clause 
in averse, and building upon it a whole superatructure of 
theological fantasy — useless and baseless — and which, to 
any clear mind, on carefully examining text and context, 
is seen immediately to crumble into dust. A good pre- 
ventive of this error, and an admirable means of elucidat- 
ing dark p^sages" of Scripture, is the form of preaching 
called " exposition," namely the i-eading of a chapter and 
expounding it verse by verse; a practice used and com- 
mended by the early Christians, and which might advan- 
tageously "be adopted in many pulpits now. 

That the sermon, to be worth any thing,must be the 
outpouring of the preacher's honest heart to the hearts of 
the congregation, no one will deny ; and this is the reason 
why earnestness, however blended with coarseness, narrow- 
ness, and shallowness of argument, will always have a cer- 
tain power over certain — nay, over ail — audiences. It is 
their earnestness, and not their rant, the true thing in them 
and not the Mse, which is the secret of the great influence 
of our^ Spurgeohs, and Cummings, and Guthries ; as it was 
of that of the Whitfields and Wesleys of the past geiiera- 
tion. The first requisite, therefore, of a sei-mon is earnest- 
ness; that the congregation should feel, without one 
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doubt, tliat the preacher means exactly what ho saya, and 
teaches what he himself entii-ely believes. Next to that, 
his disconrse should have completeness. It should be a 
perfect whole, well fitted in all its parts : every one of 
which has been carefiilly thought out and clearly airanged. 
Hot perhaps in hydra " heads " to " sixteenthly," but still 
artisticallj put together in i&ir- logical sequence. ■ What- 
ever "opinion he' holds — whatever doctrine be preaches — he 
shouldhave the feculty of .clearly expressing it, clothing 
it in'a plain form of lucid language, so that no heai-er can 
possibly, mistake, his meaning, but, whether agreeing or 
differing, may be able to carry away a distinct impr^ion 
of the discourse— sound matter conveyed in sound woi-ds. 
Then as to the manner. . -To any deeply religious mind, 
one fact is self-evident, as true aa that the i-eal Church is 
neither High, Lowj nor Broad j Presbyterian nor Episcopa- 
lian ; .Catholic nor Pi-otestant; Established nor Noncon- 
formist ; ■ but the Spiritual Church of Christ, known to Hun 
alone. '. The highest form of a sermon is not oratoiy. If 
the message be any thing, it is a divine message. No 
flowers of rhetoric can exalt, and may ignominiously de- 
grade it. . Intellectaal dignity of style it. should have — nei- 
ther common colloquialisms, nor slipshod expressions ; but 
a-ceitairi solemn musical flow, which spiings natually out 
of the high beauty' of the subject Tliat, and no more. 
The mnipTest sentences, tei-se and succincl^the fewest il- 
lustrations — the most careful avoidance of all clap-trap ap- 
peals to. the sentiment, fancy, .or emotion of the audience: 
in^fact, a style pure, noble, and severe' as those discourses 
which arc chronicled in Holy Writ — this is the perfection 
of a Serinoii. 
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THE HOUSE OF COMMONS: 

PROM THE LADIES' GALLEEr. 

THIS does not pretend to be a political article. The 
writer has a decided objection to women who 

"Talk of things that they don't understand;" 

and seldom can any woman really underetand politics. 
The cool, clear, large brain, the steady judgment, the firm, 
tmimpasBioned, yet not imtender heart, is a combination of 
qualities which very few among men, fewer still among 
women, eau boast. And thU alone justifies an individual 
in taking part in, or even critieiaing those who do take 
part in guiding the vessel of the State and governing the 
destinies of nations. To be a tmly great politician is so 
grand a thing, that to be a small one appears simply ridic^ 
nlous : and perhaps a political woman is the most ridicu- 
lous of all. Unless, indeed — which is the only excuse for 
exceptional women— Providence has endowed her with a 
man's brain, and something of a man's nature. It is so 
often. As we see womanish men, so we sometimes see 
manly, nay "very gentlemanly" women: and then it be- 
comes a question whether both they, and society, are not 
safest in following out,nnder certain limitations, the law 
of their individual natures, so far as it can be done without 
injury to the general well-being of the community. This, 
possibly, is the golden mean into which the great contest 
now pending between the total repression and unlimited 
emancipation of women will subside. 

Bat to our article: which fmsnmes — shall we say pre- 
sumes? — to give a woman's view — unbiased, and absolute- 
ly unpolitical — of that great deliberative assembly, perhaps 
the greatest in all the world — the British House of Com- 

Our Saxon ancestors evidently thought that this ferai- 
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nine view was cjuite unnecessary; that our sex's opinion 
concerning tlieni,or our presence among them, was a mat- 
ter to be tacitly ignored. Our business as ladies — {the 
Saxon word means "loaf-givers") — was to i-ule the house- 
hold, to rear the children, to instruct duly the dependent 
maidens, to look after the poor and the helpless, and espe- 
cially the sick ; enough, one would think, to occupy fully 
any woman's life. They — our forefathers — certainly did. 
not contemplate our doing as some of us nowadays are 
understood to desire-rtake our seats and make speeches in 
Parliament. Nay, they only in later times allowed ua even 
to hear their speeches ; and Sir Charles Bany, canying out 
this ungallant tradition, has made the Ladies' Gallery of 
the House of Commons veiy comfortable indeed within, 
but without, not much better than a wire cage. Let us 
flatter oni-selves that this is a matter of self-preservation, 
lest honorable members should be led astray from their du- 
ties, blinded by the blaze of beauty, or beguiled by the ten- 
derness beaming from sympathetic eyes. In the mean time 
here we are ; enclosed fike oeantiful but obnoxious auimals, 
and tamely investigating through our bai-s the nobler ani- 
mals below. 

But before i-eaching this elegant den we have had vari- 
ous long galleries to traverse, and staircases to climb, 
where every accidental masculine eye regards us doubtful- 
ly and condescendingly, as if to say — "Ladies, you must 
lie awai-e that you are here quite on sufferance." We did 
not mind. Armed with an honorable ticket of admission, 
we penetrated, glad and grateful, to our sanctum, and there 
prepared to spend an evening, which was expected to be, 
and has since become, a matter of history. 

It was the night^now some yeare ago — when the Brit- 
ish Goverment made its manifesto on the subject of Italian 
liberty. Every available space that could afford a hearing 
for man or for woman, was eagerly sought ; and though 
we. ourselves — ^let us contritely confess— cared but little 
for the great question of the night, still there was a pleas- 
urable excitement in feeling ourselves part and portion of 
the national assembly, and in peering down through our 
gilded bai-s at the gradually filling House, and the already 
crowded Strangers' Gallery opposite. The Ladies' Gallery, 
whatever it may look from thence — within, be it known to 
all inquirers, is exceedingly comfortable. It consists of. 
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three divisions — two public to xes, to wlaicli eveiy Member 
of tbe Hoase has the privilege of giving a limited number 
of admissions, and the Speaker's bos, which is private, like 
a hge at the Opera. Behind it is a small, well-appomted 
sitting-room ; and farther away, for general benefit,'is — oh, 
let us thank the lords of creation for this! — a kitchen, 
whence comes the refreshing clatter of tea-cups and sau- 
cers. We consoled ' ourselves that the long evening we 
were prepared to spend — if was then six p.m., and the 
House was not expected to rise till three A.st — would not 
be spent in total starvation. But-^alas for another femi- 
nine weakness ! — we Baw inscribed in every available posi- 
tion, the ominous, not to say impertinent, words, '.' Silence 
■is requested." Could we — I put it to the sympathizing 
public — be expected to hold our tongues for nine mortal 
hours ? 

However we determined to tiy ; and took our places, so 
as to obtain the widest and most satisfactory view possible 
of the scene beneath, 

A large, well-proportioned, simply yet tastefully decora- 
ted hall, through the colored windows of which the April 
sunset glow streamed down onto-" the floor of the house," 
where a notable Irish member once expressed his intention 
to die. He might havedied in a more uncomfortable place ; 
for it ia well matted and broad, while from either side of it 
rise in tiers the well known " benches " — " Ministerial " and 
"Opposition." They are of green leather — comfortable, 
well stuffed ; with plenty of room for honorable gentlemen 
to lounge arid loll in, as some hundred or so were now 
doing. In this iutennediate space a few figures moved 
about — Members taking their seats, or officMs carrying 
m^sages to andfl-o. "nie business of the night had begun, 
and there was a certain vocal murmur floating about, but 
if any particular Member were then speaking, neither we, 
nor apparently the House, mjieh noticed him. Ourfirstat- 
tention was caught by the sight directly opposite us — the 
Strangers' Gallery. 

Probably on eveiy night, but especially on an important 
night like this, there are few places in London which aflbrd 
a better study of character than the Strangers' Gallery of 
the House of Commons. The variety of heads would have 
delighted a painter. There was the shai-p Londoner, free 
and easy, well accustomed to this, as to most other sights. 
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and taking it merely as a matter of business. Tiiere 
the sober, stolid conntiy visitor, a good deal awed, but full 
of importance ; who, no doubt, had hunted put and w 
ried our member" no little, to get admission to thfs pi 
ileged spot, where, after being wedged in tightly and 
comfortably for a -whole night, he might attain the honor 
andgloi-y of taking back to "our borough" a full, true, 
and particular aecoimt of what the member did and said, 
and now he looked, and b*>w exceedifigly attentive or in- 
attentive, as might be, lie was to his constituent. Sprin- 
kled among these, the middle clase^— or rather below the 
middle class — of metropolitans and provincials, were a few 
heads of higher order, acute, intell^ent, refined, appertain- 
ing, you saw at a glance, to scholai-s.aiid gentlemen,who 
had friends in the House, in whose success, or in the suc- 
cess of the cause, they were vitally, interested. And one 
small atom in the Jiudience, specially noticeable because, his 
light-colored feminine petticoats broke the monotonous line 
of masculine costume, was a pretty, little boy, placed beside 
a fashionable, handsome young man,vrho guarded him pa- 
ternally, and pointed, out every thing to him in a way that 
was charming to witne^. Who knows but that the mighty 
brain of some great statesman, who, 

"When we all lie stiU," 

shall wield the destinies of Europe, may lurk undeveloped 
under those soft shining curls and intent childish eyes ? 

But from this pleasant sight (to a woman at least) we 
turned our gaze to what we had especially come to see — 
the Bouse, the legislative assembly ofour native land. ■ Ex- 
ternally, there was no call for enthusiasm. Not even the 
memories of a generation hung about these glaringly new 
walls. Iliis was not the ol^sic spot whence Chatham w^ 
b5rne out dying : where Fox and Pitt, whose wonderful- 
ly characteristic statues now stand in ever-silent opposition 
in the gallery below, fought out. their never-ceasing bat- 
tles; where Burke, rolled out his sonorously elegant peri- 
ods, Sheridan startled and dazzled with his useless epheme- 
ral brilliance, and Canning charmed both friends and. ene- 
mies, by the polish and grace of an eloquence, remembered 
lovingly by many still alive. No — here was nothing to 
awaken either, archeeological or historical fervor. Hero 
was merely a well-adomed, very comfortable modem hall. 
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where an assemblage of very coinfortalile-iooliing gentle- 
men disposed tTiemselves in all varieties of attitude. ETevy 
costnipe, from the easy iiiomins-coat to the full-dress black 
suit — ^from the stylish attire ot the young man, whom the 
detestable slang of the day would term "a swell," to the 
Bolidly-respectable dress of the old-fashioned English gentle- 
man, — was represented here. Every age, too, from twenty- 
five to eighty ; and almost every olass — educated, unedu- 
cated ; stupid, intelligent ; patrician, plebeian ; for the one 
leveller — money, which only too often brings a man into 
Parliament, ceases its power when the glory of election is 
over, and he comes to sit on these formidable green benches 
— a single individual, upon whose personal talent it alone 
depends whether he shall become of any weight in the 
House and the world, or sink ignominiously into a mere 
" Ay " or " No " of a division. Still, taking the average 
of these men, and judging them — uttei'ly unknown to ua as 
they were — nanly by their externals, there seemed a fair pro- 
portion of honrat-looking, intelligent, and trnly gentleman- 
ly English gentlemen, such as could feirly be trusted with 
that responsibility which the British House of Commons 
bae wielded, in all- generations, as almost the sti-ongest, per- 
haps the very eti-ongest, power in the nation. 

As our perceptions, at first, slightly confused by the 
novelty of the scene, began to right themselves, we caught 
certain sonorous sounds ai-isihg froia below, and distinguish- 
ed, among the moving figures in the centre ofthe House, one 
Btationaiy figui-e^ w;hich, gesticulating slightly, tried to make 
itself heard. "We became aware that an honorable Mein- 
ber was " on hie lege "—is not that the phrase? — and striv- 
ing to gain "the ear ofthe House" — which mysterious or- 
gan appeared to suffer from chronic neuralgia. Neverthe- 
less the present speaker — I omit hia name — seemed a wor- 
thy genfleman, very much in earnest ; and this earnestness 
won, from his most uproarious opponents, a certain genial 
personal respect. Still, his whole speech of— ho^ many? 
— houre' duration, could, we solemnly aver, have been easi- 
ly condensed — facts, arguments, applications and all — into 
one half-hour of blessed brevity ; or, to put the thing pro- 
fessionally, into four printed pages large octavo, or two of 
ordinary Magazine type. Repetitions innumerable, every 
idea reappeanng again and again, clothed in slightly alter- 
ed phraseology ; assertions given for arguments, and in- 
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veetive for simple statements; involutions and divergen- 
cies interminable, till the original sntject was buried 
under one mass of inextricable confusion — thiswiw the im- 
pression his speech made upon the unprejudiced feminine 
mind. It grieves us to have to say it, but so it was. The 
advisability of first knowing clearly what one had to eay, of 
saying it as tersely, lucidly, and bnefly as possible, and then 
sitting down again,never seemed to present itself to the 
honorable gentleman's imagination. And yet he ^ 
' ' " md it 1 



most honorable and sincere gentleman, and it was quite 
pathetic to see the mingled dignity and patience with which 
he bore the House's ironical cheei-s or laughter at his vari- 
ous blundei-s and hesitations. If a wrong-headed, he was 
certainly a ranch-enduring man, with coni-age and self-pos- 
session worthy of a better cause. 

What — are we turning political? Does the strong re- 
vulsion which the House evidently shows against a speech 
defending pope and tyrant, Pio Nono and Bomba of Naples, 
rouse in us a spirit of partisanship ? We fear bo. We big- 
gin to feel our hearts warm in. the contest— our staunch, 
liberty-loving, Protestant hearts ; and we listen to this not 
too dangerous champion of a creed outworn, who h^ ji^t 
thrown down the glove of the evening, with an angry irii- 
tentness equal to that of Parliament itself! 

Nevertheless, after its occasional but unmistakable ex- 
pression of opinion, the House seemed to take the niattei- 
very quietly, as if well accustomed to that sort of thing. 
Ifc suffered the honorable Member to go mildly meandering 
on, while it listened or lounged, exchanged messages, notea, 
or sotto voce conversation, with a nonchalance that in most 
public meetings would be considered, to say the least, rath- 
er peculiar. Occasional raunnurs of "Hear, hear," "Oh, 
oh," " Order," were the only signs that Parliament was 
condescending to pay any attention to business. In truth, 
it somewhat surprised us ignorant women, who expected to 
behold a body of men concentrating every enei'gy of their 
powerful minds on the government of then* country, to see 
the easy, not to say " free-and-easy," demeanor, the want 
of dignity and gravity, and the total absence of any thing 
like Areopagite solemnity in the British House of Com- 
mons. 

When the long-winded gentleman at length concluded, 
a sigh of relief seemed to flutter through the House, and 
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was undoubtedly echoed in the Ladies' Gallery. Then, af- 
ter a slight connieion, unintelligible save to parliamentary 
ears, another member rose, to speak. Rose— first placing 
his stalwart figure in an apparently wellTConsidered orator- 
ical attit«de-3ike aman who was, or, at any rate, believed 
himself to be, perfectly master of bis subject and of him- 
self; and, certainly, his first sentence made, it, appai'ent 
that, if not an orator, he was a capital speaker, with the 
faculty of lucidly expressing original and valuable thonghts. 
He began composedly, but graraally waxed more and moi-e 
vehement ; clenchii^ each of, his argnments-^and . they 
were terse and clear, fortified by a ground-work of apt and 
well-put facts — by striking his two han^ together with a 
noise that resounded through the whole Bouse, ■ caus- 
ing us continually to lose the thread of . discourse ' in 
counting the minutes that would elapse before the next 
blow came. ■ If this periodical manual exercise is the con- 
stant habit of the honorable member — the uninitiate fe- 
male mind would humbly suggest that it does not in the 
least improve his oratory, and is very disturbing to the 
nerves ot his listeners. 

Another fact, which in, this and in succeeding speeches 
struck us with considerable amazement, was the extreme 
latitude with which M.P.'s abuse and insult one another. 
Any thing short of, actually giving the lie seems to be 
quije," parliamentary." Scarcely less than this was both 
expressed and implied by the two honorable gentlemen 
aforesaid; yet the latter one contented himself by ejacula- 
ting, with a stolid obstinacy truly British, the customary 
" ifo, no," and onlj once rose to explain, in the meekest 
manner, that, despite his political opmions, he was not an 
absolute iniffian, deaf to aU considerations of common sense 
and common humanity. Indeed, when we had recovered 
from the effect of his prosy speech, our advocate of popes 
and tyrants displayed nimself in such an amiable light, so 
patient of contumely, so steadfast to his own convictions, 
so forbearing to those of bis opponents, that the respect 
with which flie House regarded him, despite his little pe- 
culiarities, was not sm-prising to his audience in the Ladies' 
Gallery. 

Our box was now filled. With whom, does not matter 
to the public. Suffice it that they were high-bom beauties, 
bearing historical names; ancient ladies, also beautiful. 
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with that loveliness of matronly old age -which is r 
where as it is in England; and other honorable we 
having a woman's intei-est in the House, which, as was 
natural, concentrated itself in one especial member thereof. 
Alack I it will be so to the end of time. We of the weak- 
er sex — ay, the very best of us — will always have our deep- 
est interests rooted in and our sti-ongest opinions governed 
by — not something, tut somshoS/y. 

After an energetic speecb, the last M.P. sat down, and 
another M.P. rose — who shall be also left unrecorded, trust- 
ing that his oration was as.satisfactoiy to himself as it un- 
doubtedly was to other people. For it gave the house an 
opportunity for unanimous evasion. In a mii-aculonely short 
apace of time, yard after yard of empty green benches was 
ominously displayed, till only a few membera and the hap- 
less Speaker remained as listeners. Uncheered by friends, 
nnhissed by foes, the honoi'able member blandly continued 
his speech, as if emulating Tennyson's brook — 



For how long he did go on this deponent can not say, since 
wc also took the opportunity of disappeaiing to — our tea ! 
What private alai-ms beset us because spoons would strike 
resonantly against saucers, and knives would clatter down 
to the ground with a noise that we feared mi^ht be heard 
by the whole British Parliament, who had so unperatively 
commanded our " silence," — ^need not here be confessed. 
Enough, that we subdued oar terrors, took our meek and 
blameless repast ; and much invigorated — as we trust were 
the noblerfeeders below— we settled to the serious business 
of the evening. 

The House, having dined, began to reassemble. One 
member, unknown to fame, who seemed of a practical turn, 
delivered himself of a few harmless remarks, chiefly arith- 
metical ; and then another— not unknown — in a few brief, 
but telling sentences, given with classic grace— spoke out 
his honest mind. Afterwards came a comic interlude, car- 
ried on between a laige impulsive gentleman, who used 
language of the sledge-hammer style, and a mild, spare, 
politely irate partisan of the first speaker. These two fell 
upon one another so fiercely that at last they were decid- 
ed to be " out of order " — which phrase seemed, in parliar 
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raentary etiquette, to allow of amy vituperation short of 
one gentleman's calling another gentleman " a " — eujphaie- 
tically speaking, a person who is not too particular in hia 
attention to vei-acity. 

This atoi-m abated ; with one or two more of a similar 
nature,for indeed theyapparentlyformed part of thcHouse's 
nightly entertainment. Another was, that several mcmbei-s 
should get " on their legs " at the same time, when there 
would ensue vociferous and contradictory calls for each, 
until the Speaker's fiat decided the matter. One member, 
who was always " rising," seemed an especial pet of the 
Honse, and was continually called for ; hut whether to he 
listened to or laughed at we could not determine. Parlia- 
ment clearly liked to he amused, and darted upon the 
merest shadow of a joke with boyish avidity. Indeed, 
there was a strong school-hoy element in this dignified as- 
sembly ; and those whom nature or chance forbade to nse 
their lungs for the benefit of the Reporters' Gallery and 
the pubUc, evidently took a secondary pleasure in merely 
makmg a noise. 

And now the full House settled itself into post-prandial 
ease ; ay, even the member round whoso devoted head had 
hurtled the chief artillery of the evening. He sat in his 
place, honest man ! and gave no sign of nervousness, save 
an occasional patting of the back of his bench. He had 
faced his foes like a Briton; but perhaps he Imew — ^what 
we did not — that of all his enemies " the greatest was be- 
hind," 

A little man — or he seemed little, viewed from the alti- 
tude of the Ladies' Gallery — ^rose from the Government 
benches, and leaning his arm on the table before him, be- 
gan to say a few words. 

"Saying a few words" beat expresses this commence- 
ment. So unobtrusive ws^ it, that, tmtil wo noticed the 
sudden silence of intent attention which fell upon the House, 
we scarcely noticed him at all. Then we did. 

Neither you nor I, good reader, ever heard Demosthenes 
or Cicero. Other lights of later date— Burke, Fox, Pitt, 
Sheridan, etc. — are likewise to us little better than myths 
of a departed age. Oratorical, like mnsical and dramatic 
glory, must always be taken by after generations entirely 
on trust. Daniel O'Connell is almost forgotten ; and yet 
he was dubbed "orator" widely enough in his day. Not 
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..^ _ Even though you believed in your con- 

science that he was one of the greatest humbugs alive, and 
that three words out of every six he uttered were tainted 
with Ii-ish "imaginativeness, still those words fell so hon- 
ey-sweet that you caught yourself listening with moist eye 
and beating heart, as if every syllable were true. Nay, his 
voice — just the mere organ — so thrillingly musical, so deep- 
ly pathetic — haunted you for houre after ; even like that 
of the present Bishop of Oxford, which — 
"A lyre of widest range," 

possesses the same inexplicable fascination, and can invest 
the commonest language, the diyest, most uninteresting 
topic, with a chaim all its own. He, like O'Connell, coald 
almost " wile a bia'd off a bush." 

But this man, my orator, the nearest approach to ray ideal 
— that ideal which we most of ns have, and never expect 
to see realized, does not attempt to wile. He scarcely even 
condescends to persuade. He appeals simply to your rea^ 
son, orrather, without any direct appeal, he lays before you 
what your reason at once acknowledges to be the truth, 
thereby, if he has any victoiy togain,makingyoui-aelf|not 
himself your conqueror. Nor in the conflict does he use 
any ungenerous weapons. His fiercest anger is but the in- 
dignation of an hon^t man. 

And an honest man both friends and enemies know him 
to be. Beyond this, the present writer, in no way a politi- 
cal partisan, does not presume to judge him. Posterity 
will deoide in what niche of his countiy's history to place 
the name of William Ewart Gladstone. 

He began, as has been recorded, so unobtrusively as to 
be scarcely recognized ; then, with a grasp, ruthless as it 
was fii-m, he seized his adversary and smote him Kip and 
thigh with a great slaughter. Quite impersonally, the man 
being the mere embodunent of the cause ; but he did it. 
Point by point he anatomized his whole speech, its con- 
tradictoiy facts and weak fallacious arguments ; then 
caused the speaker to annihilate himself, to pot the torch 
of truth to his own funeral pile, and reduce his speech, his 
principles, and all his surroundings to ignominious ashes. 
This done, the victorious orator went on his way amidst a 
stoiTii of applause, for the House was now warmed up to 
the highest pitch of enthusiasm. 
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He let it subside a little, and then he burst — though etiU 
with calmneaa and dignity — into the free tide of an elo- 
quence — 

"Strong without rage — without o'ei-floiving, full.'' 

That line best expresses the peculiar character of his ora- 
tory. Strictly classic it is not, yet it has a flavor of Attic 
salt befitting one of the ripest scholars of the day. Nor is 
it plain Saxon, though fraught with a Saxon directness, 
simplicity, and earnestne^, that none of your florid South- 
em or Celtic orators ever attain. Its grace is not injured, 
while its force is increased, by a slight^ provincial tone — 
scarcely an accent — which sometimes intrudes upon what 
would be otherwise the purest academic English. His 
voice, without being noticeably mellifluous, strikes one as 
emphatically a sincere voice : firm too — the voice of a man 
who possesses that strongest element of governing others 
— the power of being " fully persuaded in his own mind." 
You feel by instinct that whatever be his opinions, or by 
■whatever process he haa arrived at them, they are his real 
opinions, and will be abided by to the end.* 

The House listened to him — as the House always do^ 
— with an intentness that his mere diplomatic position, 
and the importance of his speech, as the mouth-piece of 
the Government, could never have won. How we listened 
— we in the Ladies' Gallery — those present wOl long re- 
member and rejoica When he ended, the sudden silence 
felt like an actual pain; we knew well that never in all 
our lives might we hear the like again. The pause of re- 
gret, however, was broken by a naive exclamation near 
us— 

"Only lookl has actually crossed the Honse 

and put his arm upon his shoulder." 

And so it was. "He," the great orator, and evidently 
the one " he" in the world to his affectionate listener, sat 
in amiable confabulation with his late enemy, who had 
come over to him and laid his hand upon bim — in amica- 
ble, not inimical intent. There they were, chatting and 
smiling together as if they had not been all this time at 
open warfare, tearing one another to pieces in the most 
gentlemanly manner — which manner long may they and 

* Tliis Beiitence, written years ago, tlie author records unhesilatingly ; 
being of tlie a 
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the whole House i-etain ! No harm can come if each val- 
orous M.P. keeps up a true Briton's hearty respect for 
another equally trae Briton who happens to hold a differ- 
ent opinion from himself. 

With this little episode, characteristic in itself — touch- 
ing, too, if one could dare to put into public print such 
sacred things as the tender pleasure of a woman's talk, the 
glad proud light beaming in a woman's eyes — our share 
in the night's proceedings unhappily terminated. It was 
long past midnight, and we were very weary, yet we shall 
always regret that we did not stay to hear the short decis- 
ive speech of Lord Palmei-ston, whose settmg sun out- 
shines many of the most biilliant luminaries of Parliament. 
But the life of the debate seemed to have ended with Glad- 
stone ; and besides, we little cared to hear any other speak- 
er : we rather wished to carry away with us, sharp and 
clear, the recollection of that wonderful speech which has 
now become matter of history, and which to us personally 
will always remain as our ideal of oi-atoiy — and an orator. 

The Abbey towers showed distinct in the moonlight, 
and London streets were silent and empty, as we drove 
through the sleeping city into the region of green iields 
aodgardeos. Alas 1 we fear we Ehallneverbecomepoliti- 
cians, or cease to take a much more vital interest in the 
destinies of our family and friends than in those of nations ; 
yet we never see the debates (which, contritely be it owned, 
we seldom read) in Ths Tvm6& newspaper, without a vivid 
memory of our night in the Ladies' Gallery of the House 
of Commons. 
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OF which it is rather venturesome to say any thing in 
this Democi-itan age, which boasta bo many laughing 
philosophers. Our forefathers sentimentalized over and 
dwelt upon their feelings — we are somewhat ashamed of 
having any ; they made the most of all afflictions, real and 
imaginary — we are often disposed to turn grief itself into 
an excellent joke. A " broken heart " is a stock subject 
for hnmor ; yet some have known it ; and the worthiest 
of ns have at one time or other caught oui'Selves making a 
jest about funerals, just as if there were no such thing as 
dying. It is good to laugh, — ^good to be merry ; no hu- 
man being is the better for always contemplating " the 
miseries of human life," and talking of " gi'aves and worms 
and epitaphs," Yet since sorrow, in its infinitely varied 
outside forms and solemn inward unity, ia common to all, 
ought we not sometimes to pause and look at it, seriously, 
calmly, nor be afraid to speak of it, as a great fact — the 
only fact of hfe, except death, that we . ai-e quite sure of ? 
Ana since we are so sure of it, will a few words, suggesting 
how to deal with it in others, Hnd how to bear it for our- 
selves, do as any ]iarm ? I think not. 

For, laugh as we may, there is such a thing as sorrow ; 
moat people at some portion of their lives have experienced 
it — no imaginary misery — no carefully petted-up wrong ; 
no accidental anxiety, or state of nervous ii-ritable discon- 
tent, but a deep, abiding, inevitable sorrow. It may have 
come slowly or suddenly ; may weigh heavier or lighter 
at different times, or according to our differing moods and 
temperaments ; but it is there — a settled reality not to be 
escai>ed ft-om. At bed and board, in work or play, alone 
and in company, it keeps to na, aa close as oar shadow, 
and as certainly following. And so we know it will re- 
main with us ; for months, for years — perhaps even to the 
end of our lives. 
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Therefore, what can we preach to ourselves, or to our 
fellows, concerning it? Perhaps the best sei-mon of all is 
that of the ancient Hebrew, who laid his hand upon his 
mouth, "because thof didat it." For sorrow is a holy 
thing. The meanest mortal who can say truly, 

"Here I and eonw sit," 
feels also somewhat of the silent cousecratiou of that aw- 
ful companionship, which may well— 

' ' Bid Mngs come bow to it, " 

Jet elevates the sufferer himself to a higher condition of 
nmanity, and brings him nearer to the presence of the 
King of kings. 

Grief is a softening thing, from its very univei-sality. 
jKc uno disee omnes. Tour child, my neighbor, may be dy- 
ing, or giving you anguish sharp as death ; my own famil- 
iar friend may have lifted up his heel against me, causing 
me now, and perhaps foi'fiver, to doubt if there be such a 
thing as fidelity, or honor, or honesty in the world; a 
third, whom we all know and meet daily, may have re- 
ceived yesterday, or last week, or last month, some small 
accidental stab, ijtogether inward, and bleeding inwardly, 
yet which may prove a death woimd; a fourth has sus- 
tained some heavy visible blow or loss, which we all talk 
of, compassionate, would fain comfort if we could, but we 
can not. These various shapes which boitow takes com- 
mmon unity ; and every heart which has once 
own bitterness, learns ftom thence to understand, 
in a measure, the bitterness of every other human heart. 
The words, "He bore our griefs and carried our soiTowe," 
— " in all our afflictions he was afflicted," have a secondar 
ry and eaithly as well as a Divine significance ; and to bo 
" acquainted with gi"ief," gives to any man a power of con- 
solation, which seems to come direct through him from the 
great Comforter of all. The " Christus Consolator " which 
Schefier painted, — the Man Divine, surrounded by, and re- 
lieving every form of human anguish, is a noble type of 
this power, to attain which all must feel that their own an- 
guish hiw been cheaply purchased, if by means of it they 
may have learned t<) minister unto all these. 

This ministry of consolation is not necessarily external, 
or intentional. We must all have sometimes felt, that the 
people who do ns most good are those who ai-e absolutely 
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unaware of doing it. Evenas'" baby-flngers, waxen touch- 
es," will melt into fleah and blood again a heart that has 
seemed slowly tiiniing into stone, so tho chance influence 
of something or somebody, intrinsically and unconBciously 
good, will often soothe as like a waft of sweet scent borne 
across a dull high-road from over a garden wall. It may 
be the sight of peaceful, lovely, beloved old age, which says 
silently and enuliugly, " And yet I have suffered too ;" or 
the bnghtneaa in some young face, honest and brave, which 
reminds a man of the days of his own youth, and shamea 
him out of irresolution or cynical unbelief, daring him, as it 
were, to be such a coward as to let his after-life give the 
lie to the aspirations of his prime. Nay, perhaps the iuflu- 
ence, more fugitive still, comes from a word or two found 
in a book, or a look in a stranger's face, which, however in- 
explicable, makes us feel at once that this book or this 
stranger understands ns, refreshes and helps ns — is to us 
like a flower in a sick-room, or a cup of water in a rlverlesa 
land. 

It would be curious to trace, if any but immortal eyes 
ever could trace, how strongly many lives have been influ- 
enced by these instinctive sympathiea ; and what a heap 
of unknown love and benediction may follow until deam 
many a man — or woman — who walks humbly and uncon- 
sciously on, perhaps, a very obscure and difficult way, ful- 
filling this silent ministry of consolation. 

We are speaking of consolation first, and not withont 
paijjose ; let us now say a little word about sorrow. 

It may seem an anomaly, and yet is most true, that the 
grief which is at once the heaviest and the easiest to bear is 
a grief of which nobody knows ; something, no matter what, 
which, for whatever reason, must be kept in the depth of 
the heart, neither asking nor desiring sympathy, counsel, 
or alleviation. Such things are — oftener perhaps than we 
know of; and, if the sufferer can bear it at all, it is the best 
and easiest way of bearing grief, even as the grief itself be- 
comes the highest, we had almost said the divinest, form 
of soiTOW upon earth. For it harms no one, it wonnds and 
wrongs no one ; it is that solitary agony unto which the 
angels come and minister — making the night glorious with 
tfio shining of their wings: 

Likewise, in any blow utterly irremediablo, which 
strikes at the very core of life, we little heed what irks 
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and iiTitates us much in lesser pain — namely, to see tbe 
round of daily existence moving on. untroubled. We feel 
it not ; we are rather glad of its monotonous motion. And 
to be saved from all external demonstrations is a priceless 
relief; neither to be watched, nor soothed, nor reasoned 
Tvith, nor pitied : to wrap safely round us the convenances 
of society, or of mechanical nonseliold association: and 
only at times to drop them off and stand, naked and help- 
less as a new-bom child, crying alond unto Him who alone 
can understand our total agony of desolation. But this 
great solitude of suffering is impossible to many ; and in- 
deed can only be sustained without injury by those strong- 
ly religious natures unto whom the sense of the Divine 
presence is not merely a tacit belief, or a poetical imagina- 
tion, but a proved fact — as real as any of the facts of daily 
life ai-e to other people. With such people it is impossible 
to argue. Let him that readeth understand, if he can un- 
derstand, or if it be given him to understand, these great 
mysteriea 

But one tr\ith concerning sorrow ia simple and clear 
enough for a child's comprehension; and it were well if 
from childhood we were all taught it ; namely, that that 
grief is the most nobly boi-ne which is allowed to weigh 
the letat heavily upon other people. Not every one, how- 
ever, is unselfish enough to perceive this. Many feel a cei-- 
tain pride in putting on and long retaining their sackcloth 
and ashes, nay, they conceive that when they have sus- 
tained a heavy affliction, there is a sort of disgrace in ap- 
pearing too easily to " get over it." But here they make 
the frequent error of shallow surface-judging minds. They 
can not see that any real wound in a deep, true, and loving 
heart is n^wer " got over." We may bury our dead out of 
our sight, or out of our neighbor's sight, which is of more 
importance; we may cease to miss them frdm the routine 
of our daily existence, and learn to name people, things, 
places and ^imes, as caJmly as if no pulse had ever throb- 
bed horribly at the merest allusion to them — but they are 
not forgotten. They have merely passed from the outer 
to the inner fold of our double life — which fold lies nearest 
to us, we know ; and which are usually the most precious, 
the things we have and hold, or the things we have lost 
— we also know. 

It may seem a cruel word to sav — but .1 long-indulged 
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and openly displayed eoiTOW, of any sort, is often an igno- 
ble, and invariably a BcJfish feeling ; being a sacrifice of 
the many to the tew. If we look round on the circle of 
our acquaintance, with its percentage, large or small, of 
those whom we heartily respect, we shall always find that 
it is the highest and most Mectionate natures which con- 
quer sorrow soonest and best ; those unselfish ones who 
can view a misfortune in its result on others as well as on 
their own individuality ; or those in whom a gi-eat capacity 
of loving acta at once as bane and antidote, giving them, 
with a keen susceptibility to pain, a power of enduring it 
which to the unlovmg is not only impossible but incredible. 
It is chiefly the weak, the selt-engroesed, and self-impor- 
tant, who make to themselves public altars of perpetual 
woe, at which they woi-ship, not the Dii manes of departed 
joys, but the apotheoses ot living ill-humora, 

An incurable regret is an unwholeBorae, unnatural thing 
to the indulger of it ; an injury to others, an accusation 
against Divinity itself. The pastor's repi-oof to the weep- 
ing mother — " What ! have you not yet forgiven God Al- 
mighty ?" contains a truth which it were well if alt mourn- 
ers laid to heart. How hard it ie to any of us to " forgive 
God Almighty ;" not only for the heavy afflictions which 
he has sent to us, but for the infinitude of small annoyances, 
whieli (common sense would tell us, if we used it) we most- 
ly bring upon ourselves ! Yet even when calamity comes 
— undoubted, inevitable calamity — surely, putting religion 
altogether aside, the wisest thing you can do with a wound 
is to heal it, or rather to let it heal ; which it will, slowly 
and natnmlly, if you do not voluntarily keep it open into 
a running sore. Some people, with the very best inten- 
tions, seem to act upon us like a poultice laid over gaping 
flesh; and others again officiate as surgical instruments, 
laying bare every quivering nei-ve, and pressing upon 
every festering spot till we cry out in our agony that we 
had rather be left to die in peace, unhealed^ very few 
have the blessed art of letting Nature alone to do her be- 
nign work, and only aiding her by those simple means 
which suggest themselves to the instinct of affection, — 
that is, of affection and wisdom combined ; which noth- 
ing but tender instinct, united to a certain degree of per- 
sonal suitability, will ever supply. For, like a poet, a 
nurse, either of body or mind, must be bo™, not made. 
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We all know mauy excellent and -well-meaning people, 
whom in sickness or misfortnne we would as soon admit 
into our chamber of aorrow as we would an amiable ele- 
phant or a herd of wild buffaloes. 

Perhaps (another anomaly) the sharpest affliction that 
any human being can endure is one ■whidi is not a personal 
gnef at ai!, hut the sorrow of somebody else. To see our 
dearly beloved writhing under a heavy stroke, or consumed 
by a daily misery which we are powerless to remove or 
even to soften, is a trial heavy indeed — heavier in one 
sense than any affliction of our own, because of that we 
know the height and depth, the aggravations and alle- 
viations. But we can never fathom another's aoiTow. 
Hot even the keenest-eyed and tenderest-hearted among 
us, can ever be so familiar with the ins- and outs of it as 
to be sure always to minister to its piteous needs at the 
light time and in the right way. Watch as we may, we 
are continuaily more or less in the dark; often irritating 
where we would soothe, and wounding where we are long- 
ing to heal. 

Also, resignation to what may be termed a vicarious 

■ " ■ ' Wef 



grief is cruelly hard to learn. We are sometimes ^ 
into ft state of half-maddened protestation against Provi- 
dence, feeling as if we — kept bound hand and foot on the 
shore — were set to watch a fellow-creature drowning. To 
be able to believe that Infinite Wisdom really kmows far 
more than we do what is best for that beloved fellow- 
creature, ia the highest state to which faith can attain ; 
and the most religious can only catch it in brief glimpses 
through a darkness of angry doubt tltat almost rises at 
times into blasphemous despair. From such agonies no 
human strength can save ; and while they last every hu- 
man consolation foils. We can only lie humble at the feet 
of Eternal Wisdom, yielding into His hands not only onr- 
selpes but our all. And surelyif there be such a thing as 
angelic ministry, m.uch of it must needs be spent not only 
on sufferei-s, hut on those whose lot it is to stand by and 
see others suffiir, generally having all the time to wear a 
countenance cheerful, hopeful, or calmly indifferent, which 
in its dreaiy hypocrisy dare ^ve no sign of the devouring 
anxiety that preys on the loving heart below. 

Mention has been made of those griefs, wholly secret 
and silent, which are never guessed by even closest friends ; 
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the sacred self-control of which makes them easier to bear 
than many a lesser anguish. In contrast to these may be 
placed the griefs that every body Itnows and nobody 
speaks of, — auch as domestic unhappiness, disappointed 
love, carking worldly cares, haif-gueased unMndnesses, 
dimly suspected wrongs; miseries which the sufferer i-e- 
fiises to acknowledge, but suffers on in a proud or heroic 
sUence that precludes all others from offering either aid 
or sympathy, even if either were possible, which frequent- 
ly it is not. In many of the conjunctures, crises and in- 
volvements of human life, tlie only safe, or kind, or wise 
course is this solemn though heart-broken silence, under 
the shadow of which it nevertheless often happens that 
wrongs slowly work themselves right ; pains lessen to the 
level of quiet endurance ; or an unseen hand, by some 
strange and sudden sweep of destiny, clears the dark and 
thorny pathway, and makes every thing easy and peaceful 
and plain. 

But this does not always happen. Thei-e are hundreds 
of silent mai-tyrs in whom a teen observer cau see the 
shirt of horse-hair or the belt of steel-points under the 
finest and most elegantly-worn clothes ; and for whom, to 
our short-sighted human eyes, there appeara no possible 
release bat death. The only consolation for sneh is the 
lesson, — sublime enough to lighten a little even the worst 
torment, — which is taught by that majestic life-long en- 
durance, sustained by strength celestial that we lookers-on 
know not of, and for which in the end await the martyr's 
bliss and the martyr's crown. 

These " few words about sorrow " ai-e said. They may 
have been said, and better said, a hundred times before. 
There is hardly any deep-thinking or deep-feeling human 
being "who has not said them to himself over and over 
again: yet sometimes a tnith strikes truer and clearer 
when we hear it repeated by another, than when we listen 
to its dim echoes in our own often bewildered mind. To 
all who understand the meaning of the word boitow, we 
commend these disjointed thoughts to bo thought out by 
themselves at leisure. And so fai^ewell. 
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"A poor, tired, waiiiierlng singer, Blnglng througb the darli." 

WE hear a good deal now of poets of the people. The 
days ai-e gone by when glorious ploughmen and in- 
spired shepherds were made nmch of at noblemen's tables, 
and treated by noblewomen with something of the mag- 
nificent protection ■which the great Glumdalelitch accord- 
ed to Lemuel Gulliver, "We no longer meet them led 
about as tame lions by an admiring yet patronizing' host, 
who hints "tush 1" at the least prospect of their roaring ; 
-and they are expected to roar always at the keeper's will 
— never against it. But if in these times they are more 
independent, they are much less rare and majestic crea- 
tures. They haunt' evei-y literary drawing-room by twos 
and threes, — the mud of their aboriginal fields still stick- 
ing to their illustrious boots, — pleased, but awkward ; try- 
ing hard to tone down their native accents, manners, and 
customs, to the smooth level of what iatei-med" good soci- 
ety." Or else, taking the opposite tack, are forever thrust- 
ing forward, with obnoxious ostentation, their " origin ;" 
forgetting that the delicate inborn refinement which alone 
can save a nobleman from being a cIoi^ti, is also the only 
thing which can make a clodhopper into a gentleman. If 
it has not made him such — in manners as in mind — he 
may be a poet, but he remains a clodhopper still. 

Bwt, happily, many of these poets of the people are like- 
wise of the ti-ue " gentle " blood ; and thus, be their birth 
ever so humble, they rise, step by step, educating them- 
selves — heaven knows how — bat they are educated : ac- 
quiring, as if by instinct, those small social H&m&ances, 
which are good as well as jiileasaiit, being the outwai'd 
indication of far better things. Men such as these, wher- 
ever met, are at once easily recognizable, and quickly rec- 
ognized ; society gives them a coi-dial welcome ; they are 
neither merely tolerated nor insultingly patronized; but 
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take by ri^ht their natural place in the world, as its " best " 
portion— itB truest aristocracy. 

Tliere is yet another class of bora poets, whom the 
muse finds at the plough, the loom, the forge, the tailor's 
board, or the cobbler's stall, — and leaves them there. This, 
from various causes. Fii-st, because genins, or talent — call 
it which you please — is infinite in its gradations ; the same 
amount of intellectual capacity which, found in an edu- 
cated peraoo, will enable liira to tate a very high place 
among " the mob of gentlemen who write with ease," will 
not enable a common-day laborer to teach himself every 
thing fi-om the alphabet upwards, and i-aise himself, of his 
own strength, from the plough-tail to the Laui-eateship, 
Secondarily, because, almost invariably, the organization, 
mental and physical, which accompanies the poetic faculty 
is the one least fitted for that incessant battle with the 
world, for which a man must ai-m himself who aims to rise 
therein. Therefore it is, that while our noble Stephen- 
sons, and the like, — men who live poems instead of singing 
them, — move grandly on through their brave career, which 
may begin in a hut and end in Westminster Abbey, — 
these, who may be called oter " hedge-side poets," never 
rise out of the station in which they ^ere born. Unless 
some Capel Lofft or Savage Landor should catch them 
and exhibit them, they probably fluttei- on through life, 
singing their harmless songs to themselves, or to a very 
small audience ; far happier in many things than if they 
had been set up to plume and strat their little day in the 
gilded cage of popularity. 

Yet, hear them in their native meadows, expecting fi-om 
them neither epic hymns nor operatic jiorititre ; and we 
are often charmed and amazed to find how exquisitely 
they sing : with a note as sweet and unexpected as a rob- 
in's warble out of a yellowing hedge, when leaves are fall- 
ing, and flowers are iew. 

Such as this is more than one lyi-ie, which we have dis- 
covered in two humble-looking volumes, printed by sub- 
scription, and probably hardly known beyond the sub- 
scribers' drawing-i-oom tables, which purport to be " Po- 
ems " by a Cambridgeshire laboring man, James Reynolds 
"Withers. 

Let us take the first tliat offerSj a " Song of the Butter- 
fly:" 
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a from bowers of lilacs gay. 



■VlTi g m m 

A d 

W h mini 
I g n. 

A dre m li 

I laagh to Bee tlie frugal bee 
' For others hoard her treasuie ; 
I'rom rnom tUl night a toiler she, 
But mine's a life of pleasnre. 



The truant schoolboy loves to chase 

Me through the winding mazes ; 
I lure him on a. merry race, 

O'er meadows white with daisies. 

He creeps and crawls with ealJilte iread. 

When I'm on cowslip rocking ; 
Then np I flutter o'er his head, 

His vfun endeaiors mocking. 

And when the hee is in her cell, 

And shrill-toneuad cricket calhng, 
I sleep within the lily's bell. 

Whilst nightly damps me falling. 

There round my clean white-sheeted bed. 

Are peavly dews distiUing; 
And ni^tingaUs, above my head, 

'liidr sweel«6t notes ate thrilling, 

I dance, I play, make love, and sleep. 

This is my whole employment; 
For men may smile, or men may meop — 

My life is all enjoyment." 

Now to tai^ a working man from his inherited callbg, 
and exalt him into a poet, ia a difficult and dangerous 
thing. But when an English agricultural laborer, at seven 
shillmgs a week, writes such vei-ses as these, those acquaint- 
ed with the normal condition of the race are naturally 
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somewhat sui-prised. If a Wordsworth, descending from 
his height of gentlemanly scholarship to this sweet, simple 
chronicling of simple nature, fresh as a breezy June morn- 
ing, — if a Wordsworth had done it, we should have set 
down this poem as " ehaiming ;" but when it comes Yrom 
the hrain of uneducated Hodge, to whom even decent Eng- 
lish must have been a difficult acquirement, we are forced 
to reflect, " This man must have something in him : who 
and what is he ¥" Let him answer for himself A letter 
of his, which has fallen under onr notice, is so simple and 
touching an expression of the man, James Reynolds With- 
ers, that it is a poem in itselfl We feel we are not break- 
ing confidence, nor infringing on the right of every author 
to be known only by his published writings, if he so 
chooses, in giving it hei-e, entire and unaltered : — 

"I was bom in the yetir 1812, on the 24tIiof May, at Weston CoWDe, 
in CanibridgesMre — a village with abocil 400 inhabitants. My father was 
fi shoemaker theie, but h^ iailed in business before I was boni. I am 
the yonngest of foin- children, and the only son, bom almost out of due 
season, a sort of Benjamin fo my pai'enfs, being a child of their old age. 
They eonld not afford to send me to school, so my mother taught me lo 
read and write a little. At an early age, I was employed at picMng stones, 
weeding com, and seating bu-ds, and part of one year I was a keeper of 
sheep, when I was much ^one, and fivm that tame I date the fu'st awaken- 
ing of a poetic feeling. I had a book of old ballads, and Watts's Divine 
Songs for children, that I used to read a gieat deal, and many I commit- 
ted to memory. After that, I began to like to be alone, and preferred, 
when unemployed, strolling in the woods, and rambling in the meadows 
amongst die trees and flowers, to joining in the games of my playmates. My 
father had some knowledge of a market-gardener at Fordham, and wishing 
to get me into some way of getting my living, at twelve years old I was pat 
to ilia man for three years. The first two years I had only my board and 
lodgmg ; for the last year I received thirty sliillinga. I staid my tune, 
but I learned bnt little— in fiiot, there was nothing to leam but what any 
one might do — plam digging, hoeing, and weedmg, Aftor my time was 
out I went to lodgings and eontinned to work for my old masier at seven 
shillings per week. When I waa about nineteen years old my second sis- 
ter married and was living at Cambridge, and she hearing that an under- 
porter was wanted at Magdalene College, succeeded in getting the place 
for me, but I did not st^ more than live months. I felt like a caged bird, 
and sighed for the freedom of the flelda again. 1 returned to fordham 
again, to my old place and old wages, but I eonhi study nature in the day 
and books in the evening, and write my jingling verses without intarmp- 
tion; but Iwas often in straitened circumetancea in tbewinter; perhaps, 
for two mouths I bad nothing to do. At such times I visited my mother ; 
my father waa still living, but it was my mother that I always clung to the 
most. When I was about twenty-foar years old, my mother had a small 
smn of money left her by her mother, who died at tbo ago of ninetj-six, 
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and then it was that I thought I ahonldlikelo leant the shoomHldng; ond 
my mother, wishing always to benefit me all she coold, paid a Email sum 
to the successor of my iatlier to instruct me for one year, and in that year 
nij mother died, and I never leMiied the trade. After two jeare' absence 
I returned to I'ordham again, and soon nrnnied, and haye got a Uvelihood 
by mending shoes and sometimes working in the fields, always going to 
harvest work. It was while reding fbr R, D. Fyson, Esq. , abont six years 
hack, rtiat I was so fbrtanate as to be introduced to Mrs, Fjson, who first 
brought my works l)efore the pubhc, and has been my constant friend ever 

" I have liad four children, three of whom are Lving ; the eldest a girl, 
eighteen years, and two boys, one seventeen, Ihe other fourteen years old. 
The ^d belongs lo the ' stitch, stitch, stilch ' sisterhood : the boys I am 
an^ous to get out to something where they may get a living. They go 
out to work in the fields when they can get work lo do, but I should re- 
joice in Ihe hope of being able to give them some trade. 

"Yoms truly, J. R. ■Witheks." 

A simple story ; yet what a picture it gives of this poor 
man's life, outwardly not diiferent from the lives of thou- 
sands of East- Anglian peasants ; the only difference was in 
tlie man, to whom nature gave a portion — great or small, 
time will show, for he is still not old — an undoubted por- 
tion of that strange ^fb called the poetic faculty. He 
therefore sera things with other eyes, ieels things in anoth- 
er way, than his fellows; has pleasures they know not, 
struggles and pains which they can not comprehend. 
Whetnei' this has been good for him or ill, God knows ; but 
it is the necessaiy lot of all who have ever so small a share 
of the gift of genius, — God's gift, and therefore never to be 
undervalued or demed. 

In going through these two volumes, with their occasion- 
al errors of rhyme and rhythm, their conventional phrase- 
ology, and commonplaceness of subjects ; the author, like 
all nnedncated rhymers, choosing themes and thinking 
thoughts which scores of poets nave lighted on before 
him, — it is curious to see the mens divintor cropping out, 
as geologists would say, through the commonest stratum 
of Style and ideas. Such as — 

" Away, away, throagU valleys fair 
"RTiere flames the mustai'd bloomy, 
•^sjf the ran vrus sMmng there. 
When all around is gloomy." 

Or this picture of the babyyear, out of aseriesofmany 
equally good, which form a poem, rough and careless in 
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diction, "but vivid and beautiful in imagery, entitled, 
" K^miniscences of the year 1 855," 

' ' 'Wrapt in robes of saowy ermiiie, 

At first I saw thes slumberin;; lie. 

Calm, quiet, still, and beantifnl j 

But Eoon thy chubby dimpled hands 

Were playing ivith flie cvoeos cups, 

And gingling alver snowdrop beUs. 

And now a toddling feir wee thing. 

Dressed in n fiuck of palest green. 

Ail sprigged with pinlq' hawlhom bttds, 

And boi'dered with liepalicas. 

Thou lov'dst to tease old Father J^st, 

Polling his griziJy crispy beard. 

Shaking the powder from his locts. 

Spoiling with fingers moist and waira 

Tlie pictures of Sis palsied hand." 

A tendei', close, and minnte otservation of nature is the 
Btrongeat peculiarity of Withera's poetrjr. Tliere is not 
much of trie hot current of human emotion in it ; little 
sentiment, and no passion ; a gentle, moralizing, thoughtful 
nature, an eminently religious mind, and a shy retii'ing 
temperament, characterize it ; as we doubt not, they are 
the characteristics of the man himself; for with small dem- 
onstration, there is yet no pretense or affectation in his 
verses: all he does is essentially real. Such poems as 
" The Fire of Sticks," " The Old WeU," " Tlie Old Lane," 
indicate what a true " poet of the people " he might have 
become — nay, might yet become, had he the power to con- 
centrate into carefiil study of the art of poetry — for it is 
an art, as well as a native faculty — his delicacy of fancy, 
accuracy of perception, and truth of delineation, A rnan 
who could do this — enbalmin^ in i-eal poetry the rural life 
of England — the poor man's life — would do for it, and ns, 
a thing which has never yet been done. The southern 
lialf of oui' island may boast its Clare and its Bloomfield — 
with one or two lesser singers — but it has never produced, 
perhaps never may produce, a Hogg or a Burns, 

One may naturally ask, how is it that a man like With- 
ers, with quaUties, intellectual and moral, sufficient to raise 
him into a much higher and more congenial sphere, should, 
at forty-eight, remain still a common agricultural laborer ? 
Possibly the explanation of this fact he has himself un- 
consciously given us in a little poem, called " Solitude the 
best Society." 
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" I was not formed tt) stem the tide, 
Or ride the stotmy wiives of sttiJEe : 
My iitile hark can only glide 

Along the shnllow streams of life. 
WhaBt bolder spirits fearless roam, 

And ocean's wildest ti'acks explore, 
I linger like b. drone at home, 
And pJay with pebbles on the sliore. 
Wliilst some nve proudly giuning 
A name for vfiliant deeds, 
Hei*e lonely I only 
Guther shells and weeds. 
I know 'tis called a weakness 

'Gainst which I ooght to strive ; 
And if I had less meekness 

Perhaps should better thrive. 
Why shoidd I feel so shiinking. 

So timid and nuwise. 
Whilst many men ontliinking 
By boldness g^n the priae? 
I see them how they toil and scheme. 

And plan from day to day; 
By grove and stream I muse and dieani. 

Thus pass my t!me away, 
I would not be a senseless clod 

To only eat and sleep ; 
Thou knowest me, my Fathoi* God, 

Though I can only creep. 
Towards thee still my heart doth tend 
Though pressed witli soitow down ; 
To thee, my eveilasting Friend, 
Are ail its strug^es known. 

Let bold blind bigots wrangle, 
And think thCT only see, 
I care not, I fear not, 
I dare to hope in Thee." 

There is something deeply pathetic In all this ; and one 
can easily understand the " straggles " which a man so 
gentle and refined, must, in his position, have had to hear. 
But Withers is no prater of his own personality ; even the 
incidents of his outward life are rarely more than hinted 
at ; some lines " On the Death of my Child," being almost 
the only instance of what may be termed personal poetry. 
Except one, "Written from Hewmarket Union to my Sis- 
ter in Cambridge." 

. A poet in a workhouse ! Yes, it was so. In the year 
1847, when, during very severe weather, he could get no 
work, rather than run into debt or subsist upon charity, 
tliis honest Englishman had the courage to ask the help 
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which every Englishman, unahle to find work or to do it, 
may claim, not so much as an alms, but a right — he dared 
to go with all his family, for a few months, into the union 
workhouse. And this little eong he euug there, in its 
cheerful patience and self-respect deserves to be quoted 
here, if only to shame all maudlin egot tchypoclonl ac 
rhymstere, who think that geni s wi anta i nan be- 
ing, not a man at all, but omy a poet 

"Since I can not, dear ei3t8r,witli J mui 

I'll give jon a sketch of our life in e Un n 
But how to begin I don't know, I ee ai 
Let me see ; well, the first is our g imd hill &re 
We've skilly for breakfast ; at nigl h ead a d heese. 
And we eat it^ and then go to bed h e p ease 
Two days in flie week we've pudding dm 

And two we hare broth so like wa er bn h n ei 
Two, meat and potatoes, of this none to pa 
One day bread and cheese — and thi u fa 

And now then my clolhes I will t portra 

They're made of coarse cloth, and the cdor is gray , 

My jacket and waistcoat don't fit me at all ; 

My ahirt is too shorl^ or else I am too tdl ; 

My shoes are not pairs, though of couise 1 have two, 

Th^ are down at the heel, and my stockings are blue. 

Bnt what shall I say of d 
Whyn' 



Mhes, you 
e of die 1 



. s fattest men I e .. 

e well understood, dear, they ought to be seen ; 
Neither breeches nor tromserB, but something between ; 
And though they're so lai'ge, yonll remember, I beg, 
Tliat th^'re low in the waist and high on the leg, 

And no braces allowed me — oh dear, ob dear ; 

We are each other's glass, so I know I look queer. 

A sort of Scotdi bonnet we wear on onr beads ; 

And 1 sleep in a room where there ai'e just fourteen beds ; 

Some are sleeping, some snoring, some talking, some playing. 

Some fighting, some swearing, but very few praying. 

Here are nine at a time who work on the mill ; 

We take it by Mime, so it never stands still : 

A half an hour each gang ; 'tis not very hard. 

And when we aie off we can walk in the yarf. 

We have nm'seiies here, where the children are crying ; 

And hospitals too for the sick and flie dying. 

But I must not forget to record in my verse, 
All who die here ore honored to lide in a hearse. 
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blue sky 
mjeje, 
igh. to climb. 



A noticeable trait in Withers is his exceeding refine- 
ment of sentiment and expression. While far loftier vei-- 
sifiera seem to think it poetical to be coarse, and hold that 
gorgeons diction atones for any eensuousne^, or even een- 
euaiity; — this man whose life has been passed in the 
sphei-e where the gi-ossness of human nature rarely at- 
tempts to disguise itself, never pens a verse ■which a good 
man, when grown an old man, might regret having once 
written, and blush to see one of his own growing-up daugh- 
ters read, 

" Tea-table Talk," — a conversation between a Dock and 
a Nettle, in which these two vegetable scandal-mongei's 
tear to pieces a number of floral reputations ; " Retalia- 
tion," where the same thing is done by a certain quick- 
witted Mrs. Sparrow, perched on the — 

" green-budded thorn, 

Where the birds weie assembled on Valentine's mom ;" 

and the " Terr's Lament," prove that Withera has a spice 
of humor in him : though, on the whole, he has too much 
of the meditative, didactic tone, to be capable of the strong 
contrasts of fun and pathos which constitute the dramatic 
element in poetry. In short, he is ifiore of a dreamer or a 
moralizer than aii emotionalist. But, as we said, he is still 
far from being an old man ; there may be much undevel- 
oped power in bim yet. A late MS. poem, not included 
in these volumes, is better than any thing they contain. 

As to the man himself— for the core of all a man writes 
or does, the root and indication of eveiy thing he may live 
to be, is his ego, bis essential manhood, — let us quote what 
his minister, the clergyman of Fordham parish, has writ- 
ten of him : — 

"Although Withers is in a very humble position of life, Ms mind is so 
well stored with valuable information on a variety of Bubjeets, that with the 
gi'ealest delight I spend much time in his company. I would also add that 
his c1iaracl«i' is irreproachable, and that he ddights in doing good." 
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Will no oEe, who also " delights in doing good," try 
if a little good can not be done in some way, by raising 
into a position more suitable for him, our poor hedge-side 
poet, James Reynolds Withers ? 
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LAST GREAT EXHIBITION. 

ITS BEGINNING. 

FIVE shillings' worth! Yea, and full worth too: 
though, according to statistics at tho doors, the pub- 
lic in general do not seem to think so. Only season ticket- 
holders as yet throng the great World's Fair, that mag- 
nificeot piece of daring incompleteness, which has lately 
been the talk of IjOndon, as if it were a sudden only hai'»- 
comprehended fact which had just started np under one's 
very eyes. For, in truth, whatever might he the excite- 
ment in tho provinces and abroad, the general body of 
working London had taken the International Exhibition 
very quietly. After the great gloom of Christmas-time, 
the Christmas marked by the death of the good Prince 
who had planned it all, every body said that of course it 
would be put off, must be, ought to be ; till every body 
aecjuiesced in the wiser judgment and deeper tenderneas 
which made the accurate and sacred carrying out of the 
wishes of the dead the best tribute to his memory. Aftei'- 
wards " every body " seemed to think very little about the 
matter. Hundreds and thousands of the middle class, liv- 
ing within an easy radius of five miles, had actually never 
seen more of the Great Exhibition than those two ugly 
domes, that rose month by month, and week by week, fii-st 
as skeleton scaffolding, and then as dazzling crystal, catch- 
ing the sun's rays from over the house-topa and the park 
ti-ees. Country cousins alone, who seem to have the con- 
stitutions of elephants, the legs of camels, and the eyes of 
Argus himself, went to see it, and brought back wonder- 
ful stories of that town under glass, with its myriads of 
workmen, running to and fro along the ground like ants, 
clustering lite bees over the galleries, or dangling peril- 
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ously from the roof like spinning catei-pillara ; creating 
around them an atmosphere which mi^ht truly he consid- 
ered " the dust of ages," and a Bable-hke noise of unwea- 
ried hammers, and tongues ! As to the building itself— 
its beauty, convenience, desirability, payability, or the con- 
trary — there were disputes and arguments without end : 
— ending, as most arguments do, in each side sticking only 
the fii-mer to its own opinion. But on one point every 
body was agreed, namely, that it could not possibly be 
finished by the first of May, 

Consequently London, as a whole, cared very little 
about it ; and even up to the middle of April it was a rare 
thing to find an acquaintance who had done the desperate 
deed of buying a season-ticket, and actually meant to be 

E resent at the opening. Kumors were life, to the very 
\3t, of that openmg being quite impracticable : of the in- 
finite difiiculties, perplexities, and hindrances which beset 
the hapless contractors : how more than even at first fear- 
ed, was felt, day by day, the want of that guiding Head, 
to whose clear, calm wisdom, unbiased and universal 
kindliness, and decision at once acute and rapid, every 
doubtful point could be brought, and was brought — in 
1851, but, alas ! not in 1862. Now, though no trouble 
nor exertion was spared, though the Commissioners almost 
lived in the building, still there were incessant complaints 
on the one side, incessant changes of purpose on the other. 
There was no definite raler to pronounce distinctly of any 
disputed question, " It had better be so and so ;" no digni- 
fied autocrat to settle differences by a gentle word or two, 
being universally obeyed, because universally trusted. 

It is a strange comment on the text : " Death is better 
than life, and the end of a thing better than its beginning" 
— that until we lost him we never knew what we lost in 
that good man, tme man, trae gentleman, true Christian, 
whom all England now glories in, with affectionate remem- 
brance. Deep, inexpressibly deep and tender, is now the 
thought of him : especially among the British middle class- 
es, by whom a character like his, the beauty of which 
takes half a lifetime to find out, when once found out, is 
cherished forever. The regret for him, an almost house- 
hold mgyet, was probably at the root of the great indiffei-- 
ence with which most people viewed the Exhibition. 
Many, both men and women, said outright, " No, they 
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should not like to go ; they had seen the '51 Opening, with 
the Queen and Prince Albert thei-e, and — and "—with a 
quiver of the lip — " they wonld rather not see this one ; 
they did not like to make fools of themselves in pnhlic," - 

Even to the very last week of April, when the Times 
told us daOy of the almost miraculous exertions that were 
being made to get the Exhibition open, nobody seemed to 
heed, or to believe that the event would really come to 
pass. And those who took the trouble to make the cir- 
cumbendibus down Exhibition Road, along Cromwell 
Road, and up Prince Albert's Road, into the main west- 
eni thoroughfare, shook their heads ominously, and de- 
clared it was all nonsense to expect it : the thing was im- 
possible. 

As the day arrived, however, the public found to its in- 
tense amazement that this resolute body of Englishmen 
were working on the polite Frenchman's principle : "Mad- 
am, had it been possible, it woald have been done already ; 
and if it is impossible, it shall be done." And now stories 
began to grow concerning the throng gatliering from all 
paits of the world to see the grand show — itself the grand- 
est part of it ; of the ten-ific rash for season-tickets ; of the 
despair of Sir Richard Mayne, to whom the Lord Mayor 
had sent word that he was coming with " six hundred car- 
riages," and who was reported to have answered a noble- 
man who asked, if he started from May'Fair about 9 a.m. 
on Thursday, what time he might expect to reach the Great 
Exhibition? — "On Saturday, my loi-d ; or, perhaps, if you 
are very lucky, by Friday afternoon," 

These tales, gently irritating, tickled the public ear ; 
but the general mass of society, living only a few miles 
from the scene of action, was very little disturbed thereby; 
read its Times, and congratulated itself that it was " out 
of the way." A few, who, sitting in their parlors, or walk- 
ing in their gardens that bright May morning, heard the 
distant souiid of the Park guns, stopped to think, " Oh, 
this is the Great Exhibition day !" and in every heart — 
every woman's heart assuredly — ^must have been a stab of 
pain to remember how heavy a day it must be to another 
widowed woman, and be thankful that she was distant 
ii-om the scene of such saddened festivity. 

" Pm glad of it," one house-mother was heard to say with 
a sob, as she read aloud the brief intimation of the Queen's 
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having that nioraing i-eached Peith to bi-eakfest. " I am 
glad she is far away. I care more for tliose two linea 
than for all the rest of the newspaper." And such was 
the uoivei-sal feeling. 

But grief has its blessed side. How good it has been 
for the general conamunity to discover, as death only fully 
could Imve discovered, such virtues in high places, — vir- 
tues based on the inward conviction and outwai-d recogni- 
tion of the one great trath of Christianity, self-abnegation, 
" I will spend and be spent for you." How much good 
may not unconscioualy be done to many careless, unloving 
heads of families, in all ranks, to find that the head of the 
first Family in the realm was, voluntarily, as hard-work- 
ing a man as if he had had to earn his daily bread in a 
profession or trade : that he was a scrupulous paymaster, 
a wise, prudent, exact governor of his household ; a liber- 
ally educated gentleman, who by his methodical nse of 
talents and opportunities, in spite of his innumerable occu- 
pations, found time for every thing and every body. Ay, 
every body ; from his own loyally cherished wife, to the 
poorest author or artist who came to him for a little help, 
or a few kindly words. And all this, this noble, admira- 
ble, heroic life, was. lived with such a simple, silent, and 
reticent humility, that the nation, much as it respected 
him, iiever i-eally knew what he was, till he waa gone. 

No more — for it is only saying what every Dody has 
said and felt, and will feel while this generation lasts — this 
generation, which remembera the familiar face, so sweet 
and grave, the graceful figure, gradually changing from 
boyish slendemess into the statesiness of fatherly middle 
age, — then suddenly missed from among tts, out of all our 
pomps and shows and ceremonies. But I think any one, 
joining in that May-day festival, must have felt, as the 
long-drawn hallelujahs pealed down the crowded aisles, 
and up to the glittering roof, that it was still better to be 
away. Better than all this tiu-moil of jubilee, to be where 
he is ; among those who, all life's duties done, and bur- 
dens borne, and son-ows perfected, sit down among the 
saints at the feet of" the mighty God, the everlasting Fa- 
ther, the nPrince of peaca" 

Of the opening of the Exhibition I have nothuig to say, 
being among the innumerable number who contented, or 
discontented, themselves with the columns of the Times 
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newspaper on the day following ; having not even at- 
tempted to get within eight of that ivonaerful crowd — a 
crowd ia always wonderful — which " Our own Con-eepond- 
ent " describes so graphically : which for houre listened 
ontaide for the music, and at the faint echoes of " God save 
the Queen" tried to take off its honest, loyal, British hat, 
and repeat, with true Eritisli wannth, the cheei's ■within, 
until street after street caught the sound, and cai-ried it 
even to Hyde Park Coraer. Yes, it mnst have been a 
grand thing, — tliat crowd. We shall always count it as 
one of the " mistakes" one makes sometimes, and repenta 
of too late, that we spent May-daj, 1862, at least a day's 
journey distant from the International Exhibition. 

But time has its rewards as well as revenges. The 6th 
of May found us bound, resolutely, in defiance of all im- 
pediments, to get a good, honest five shillings' "worth out 
of the commissioners. 

" Well, I wish you joy," observed a eonsolatoiy friend. 
" If you go every day regularly for two months, perhaps 
you may contrive to see the whole of it." 

"Still, on the principle that faint heart never won — 
never any thing in this world ; also, that half a loaf is bet- 
ter than no bread, we'll see as much of it in one day as we 
can." 

.But the strict regulation of " no change given," was 
near stopping us on the tlireshoM. I beg to confess, for 
the information and warning of fiitui-e visitors, that my 
five shillings — was, fram the melancholy but utterly un- 
avoidable circumstances of my having '' no change," and 
Govej-nment declining to give nae any, composed of a 
borrowed half-crown, a florin, a " threepenny bit," a penny, 
and four halfpennies. Consequently, Government — in the 
shape of one of these commissionnaires, invalided soldiers, 
whom one is so glad to see filling useful positions abont 
London — hesitated a little at taking such eccentric pay- 
ment ; but finally consented, and we pa^ed iiv. 

No — there may be substitutions — higher and better 
things even than the things gone ; but in this world 
there are no repetitions. As well might a man expect to 
find a second first-love, as a second Crystal Palace of I85I. 
It was (juite per se; a fairy-land ; a dream. Who does not 
recall his or her first entrance into its exquisite transept, 
with that lovely vista of ti-ees and fountains, gleaming 
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ta g pets and fabrics of all sorts, making 

y n abl mbination of foiin and color ? Also 
th ] 1 tu I und tone of music ; organs, pianofortes, 
a d n, m t f ill sorts, sufficiently apart not to jar 
mpl a antly th ear, and yet producing an incessant, 
mfl nt 1 y; ^n atmosphere of sound/ soothing 

tl t f w d fill of birds? 

Oh, how delicious it ■was 1 the like of it can never be 
again ; nor would we wish it. Let it vanish, like a dream 
of youth, into the immoi-taUty of the past. 

And now, let ua take a fair, wide, unprejudiced view 
of the Great International Exhibition of 1 862 ; making no 
comparisons ; for indeed there are none to be made. Here 
is no fairy-land, but a gigantic building, whose very size 
alone is impressive. Overhead is an enormous glass dome 
— they say as large as that of St. Peter's at Home — and 
opposite stretches the long a6rial nave, ending in a second 
dome, the countei-part of the first. On the right hand'and 
tlie left run other avenues, the north-weat and south-west 
transepts, both terminating in curved arches; but the whole 
three lines of view melt into such shadowy distance, that 
one can at firat hardly distinguish how they end. There 
is no glow or glare of color : and, on the whole, the eifect 
is extremely subdued ; the chief thing that catches the eye 
being the inscriptions, in sufficiently large, legible letters, 
■which mil along under the rim of the dome, and are formed 
into arches over the entrance, and at the termination of 
either transept : — 

"Tuft sunt Domine, I'egnum, ma^ificentia, et ijoteiiiia et gloria stque 
victoria ; et tibi lauB : concta enim quce in ccelo sunt et in. teiTu, tua sunt." 
"Gloria in excdas Deo, et in teV^a pax." 



This silent recognition, in the grand old JLatin tongue 
common to all nations, of Him who is the Father of all the 
nations of the earth, is very impressive. It contributes 
much to the feeling which many, people have already ex- 
pressed, that the difference between this second building 
and the first is exactly like that between youth and mar 
tui-ity — less of beauty, more of real greatness; the great- 
ness of deliberate, perfected work. It is not a palace ; but 
it gives in no small degree the idea of a temple — a. true 
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temple of iiictustiy ; — lahorare est orare lieiiig the motto 
thereof. 

That is, it will te so — l)y-and-by — for now it is in such 
an incomplete state that no ■wonder the sapient British 
public declines to pay five shillings to behold the sight. 
However it might have been polidied up for the opening 
day, at present the whole scene presented. the appearance 
of a gigantic " ilitting." Packing - cases everywhere ; 
planks lying about to be tumbled over ; nails ready to run 
into your shoes ; rude calico hangings, confronting you 
with the warning, " No admission ;" elegant furniture in 
haybands and Holland pinafores; statues swaddled in real 
drapery ; china and ornaments dispersed about the half- 
empty, or wholly vacant glass cases in every stage of that 
pitiable confusion which HU housekeepers, or rather house- 
quitters, understand. In fact, nothing in the building look- 
ing complete and comfortable, except the roof, and the 
clear glass dome, through which the blue May-morning 
sky smiled serenely and cheerfully. 

Yes, every body seemed cheeriful. Though every body 
was as busy as busy could be — workmen, attendants, ex- 
hibitors, policemen, commissionaires, running hither and 
thither, or gathered in little knots, talking vociferously in 
every language under the sun; still they all appeared 
quite at home, and in the best of spirits. The people who 
looked most nncomfoitable and most " in the way," were 
the unhappy visitors or season-ticket holders, who were 
eyed much as a materfamiliae would eye a select party of 
well-dressed guests coming in to spend a social evening 
on the very first evening of " flitting " into a new house. 
They swept the dust, nails, and packing-cases with their 
flounced triuns ; they bi-ushed against the china with their 
tremendous hoops; they sat down where they had no 
business to sit, and stood where they ought not to stand, 
and altogether made themselves as elegantly inconvenient 
as might naturally he expected under the circumstances. 

But we, who came on business, had no conscientious 
qualms. We determined to begin systematically, and see 
as much as we possibly could see in a given number of 
hours. So, to economize space, we walked through the 
north-west transept — where Austria appeared in a perfect 
chaos, a wreck of nations — to the noith-weet Annex — which 
is devoted to machinery, 
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There ia something intensely British in machinery. One 
felt one's heai-t swell with true Anglo-Saxon pride as one 
walked down the long row of locomotive engines, painted 
in marvelloas colors — ^bright blue, dark bine, grass green, 
sea green, and rifle green, and polished as to their brass 
and iron to the last extremity of glitter. In their very 
best coats — of varnish — they stood, these silent monsters, — 
the genii of onr iron roads. There was one belonging to 
the Caledonian line, made by Neilson & Co., Glasgow — a 
very fine monster he or " she " was, too ; and there was 
C. England's " Little England " — a brilliant dark-blue crea- 
ture. Sharp, Stewart & Co., Manohester, fiimished another, 
shining in the veiy brightest green ; and there was one 
" designed by R. Sinclair," whidi was stated to have " run 
on the Eastern Counties line 44,450 miles, with no repairs 
except turning the leading wheels and painting." 

On the other side was machinery of every sort : a pa- 
per-mill from George Bertram, Sciennes, Edinburgh, which 
" made paper from vegetable fibre, at the rate of 100 feet 
per minute," and various specimens of "mules," and other 
kinds of dumb factory laborers, attended by live laborera 
from the same region; a Manchester "chap "who stood 
patiently picking each thread as it broke ; and two tidy 
Manchester lasses, working as briskly as if they were in 
their own (kctory, Thecentreof the Annex is occupied by 
a model of the great sugar-mill of Merrilees andTait, Glas- 
gow, and near it is a rival mill of Heckmann's, Berlin, where 
the brilliant copper and brass of the sugar-boiler is a per- 
fect picture of mechanical elegance. 

There is something strangely fascinating in fine ma- 
chinery, — man's design and handiwork, yet in its accuracy, 
harmony, and, above all, in it« invisible force, giving a 
sense of superhuman perfectness. Wlieel upon wheelin- 
cessantly convolving, each acting on the other in such a 
alight and yet miraculous way ; life-like motion ; life-like 
perpetual sound, as if some spirit were at work in the inert 
mass which enabled it to go on forever and ever. Invol- 
untarily, the mind reverts from this to the great mecha- 
nism ot the universe, of which we know so little, and on 
that little seem so ready to dogmatize. Fools that we 
are ! It is as if one of these ever-spinning reels, one of 
these threads which break in the instant, one of these tiny 
wheels whose small gyration influences so many more. 
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were to stop and say to itself,—" This whole mechanism 
was made for me ; and I — I understand it alL" 

But on ; for time does not trot, but gallops in this In- 
ternational Exhibition ; on, throngh chaotic Austiia, be- 
wildered Belgium, and sober Holland, which, like most 
sober people, is a little beforehand with its neighbors ; on, 
between the two enoi-mous mirrors that shonld nave been ; 
bnt, alas ! one, broken in the transit, ehowH only the mel- 
ancholy empty frame; past the wonderful diamond, "Star 
of the South," round which is a cii-cle of those most annoy- 
ingly fashionable ladies in hoops and trains. Long may 
they remain there, staring at what looks to our unappre- 
ciating eyes no better than a large piece of cut-glass dang- 
ling in the centre of a case of other specimens of glass un- 
cut, which look no better than pebbles on the road, but 
which we understand are of inappreciable value — worth a 
king's head or a queen's heart. Verily, the world is un- 
der some extraordinary delusion about jewelry, especial- 
ly diamonds. 

Now we come to something really beautiful. It is a 
gi-oup of statuary by Molin of Sweden, " The Grapplers." 
Two men, elder and younger, are wrestling ; evidently for 
life or death; both being armed with short knives. If 
murder ever could be grand, it is made so here. The fierce 
intensity of the elder man's face, the wild fuiy of the 
younger, and the clasp of temble hate, closer than of love, 
are absolutely sublime. Four bas-reliefs round the pedi- 
ment tell the story: "Jealousy," "The dream of venge- 
ance," " The contest of battle," " A woman weeping at the 
gi-ave." It is awfully real ; for as I watch two young men 
who stand gazing at it, I fancy I can I'ead the reflection 
of it in one of their faces. Alas ! human nature is every- 
where the same. But is it not a question whether an ai^t- 
ist who can so dignify evil, would not have done wiser in 
choosing a subject that should immortalize good f 

Here is the French Court ; our neighbors having in- 
vaded and appropriated about a fourth of the whole Exhi- 
bition. Well, let them ! if they do it as charmingly as 
no doubt they will. Even now, in its imperfectness, our 
eyes are dazzled by half unpacked splendors ; silks that 
" stand alone ;" laces of fabulous value ; diamonds which, 
as a busy but civil assistant of Jacta & Cie. pauses to in- 
form us, " sont vrais — tons vrais, madame ;" and certainly, 
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arranged in tiaras, sprays, and wreaths, arc almost as pret- 
ty as a common wild-flower. We could almost feel our- 
selves ill Paris, so incessant is the clatter of French around, 
and so numerous are the specimens of the genns ouvrier, 
one of whom, complete in oeard and blue Wonse, and ex- 
quisitely worked slippers, is just descending from giving 
the l^t arrangement to a large plaster statiie, on whose 
hase is painted the chai-acteristic translation, " Fondu 
d'an senl jet " — " Cast in single apoirf." 

From France — which, when iinished, will likely be one 
of the most attractive regions in the building — we go on 
to Italy, There, scattered about in every phase of " pack " 
and disarrangement, are conntless treasures of beauty, es- 
pecially statuary. "We can only stop to admii-e one, " The 
Daughter of Zion," by Salviue Salvini, — a grand-limbed, 
majestic matron, with overhai^ng brows, and lips pro- 
truding, sitting pE^sire, sullen, and neroe with her wrongs. 

Here, too, stands Gibson's tinted Venus, Much has 
been said about this statue, and much will be said. Yet, 
I doubt, moat people will own regretfully that it is a great 
mistake. Marvellonsly beautiful; for this is no Venus 
Anadyomene, or Vejius Aphrodite, but the " Alma Venus 
Genitrix," the fruitful chaste mother of gods and men. 
Had it been in pure white marble, the Venus de' Medici, 
even the lovely Venus of Milo, could hai-dlyhave equalled 
it ; but as it is, it is neither classic nor human ; it loses all 
the sevei-e grace of colorless fonn, and yet appi-oaches no 
nearer to hfe than a bad imitation of a wax-work figure. 
The tinted eyes, the slightly reddened lips, and the hue, 
certainly not that of flesh, which has been given to the 
marble limbs, produce an effect at once painful and unnat- 
ural. Some connoisseurs may admire, and antiquaries may 
argne that the Greeks aa-e supposed to have tinted most 
of their statues; but a large portion of us fond ignorant 
art-lovers will always protest, that Gibson's fancy is not 
the advance but the decadence of true classic art. 

But we must go back into the nave, and, consulting the 
plan, make a determined search after that ignominious 
necessity, food. Oertainly here is plenty, but it is ai^ 
ranged in a hopeless manner in the sha^e of Trophies. 
There is one trophy entirely composed of pickles; another 
of sweetmeats ; another, which looks, at a distance, like a 
Greek temple with alabaster columns, is fabricated of can- 
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tiles. There is an erection invitingly labelled "To the 
Juveniles," ivhieh consists of eveiy sort of toy that can be 
imagined ; and another, the centre figure of which is a 
light-ship, stuck round with telescopes, i-eflector, etc All 
down to the eastern dome are dotted these abominations 
of bad taste, completely obscuring the perspective of the 
nave, and some of them in themselves grotesque to the last 
degree of imaginable ugliness. They ought to be swept 
away with the besom of destmetion. May it speedily be 
done?* 

The eastern dome, and the north-east and south-east 
transepts, have their coiT-eaponding inscriptions written in 
English:— 

"The wise and their works arein thehandof God." 
"Loid, both riches nnd honor come of thee; thou reignest over all; 
and in thy hand is power nnd might, and in thy hand it is to make great." 

And two blank-veree lines (Query, from what author?) 
not too poetical — 



The south-east transept is devoted chiefly to iron-work: 
the north-east, to the prodncta of the colonies. Here is 
the only trophy which is endurable — a fine pile of oi-na^ 
mental woods from Tasmania. Near it is the Australian 
quarter, where our eyes Were caught by a specimen of art, 
which proved that the antipodes can boast as bad painters 
as some of those who, under the wise selection of this 
year's hanging committee, we yesterday beheld on the 
Royal AcE^emy's walls ; — acres of canvas spent over full- 
length portriuts, and pounds of good color lavished over 
what high art and anti-pre-Raphaelite paintei-s consider 
flesh and blood, but which is in reality like nothing in na- 
ture, — or art either, for art is the highest nature. How- 
ever, what care they, the ancient leaders of our R.A's — 
our illustrious Forty ? Like Sir Godfrey KneJler, Nature 
always " puts them out," 

It is to be feared that we are growing savage as wild 
beasts for want of food, so let us quit the obnoxious pic- 
tures, and proceed at once to the refreshment-room. In 
any place of public i-esort like this, there is always coii- 
"N.B. It is done. Him-ah! 
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siderable ectertamment in watching the people feed. So 
much cliaraetcr peeps out, bo many phases of domestic or 
social life, in the little' groups that gather themselves round 
the table. You may, if you have quick obseiTation, make 
up a whole novelette in ten minutes, or at least gain frag- 
mentary studies of human nature enough to furnish halfa 
dozen magazine tales. Of such was a trio beside us, fin- 
ishmg off with ices what had apparently been a very com- 
fortable lunch. 

I have said nothing hitherto of the visitors to the Ex- 
hibition, and yet we had noticed them a good deaL They 
consisted — besides the fashionable dames aforesaid, who 
were always annihilating us with their hoops, or turaing 
round upon us with sudden fierceness, when we acciden- 
tally trod on tbeu- demi-trains — of people that you at once 
decided were " from the country ;" healthy-lookmg squires, 
with stout matronly sqniresses ; magisterial county mag- 
nates ; tall, aristocratic gentlemen, possibly peers ; and la 
large sprinkling of clerical person^es, with sedately clad 
wives and pretty daughters. Also, and they were a good- 
ly sight to see, not a tew ancient couples, just husband and 
wife alone, who took their quiet pleasure together in their 
life's decline, looking as happy and contented in one an- 
other's -company as when they were young lovers. Such 
a pair we saw beside the Armstrong gun, and the elderly, 
rather military-looking gentleman, was explaining it mi- 
nutely to his elderly wife. She listened, dear soul 1 with 
a devotedness of attention that indicated a habit, possibly 
thirty ^ears old, of listening to all he said, admuing all 
he admired, and shaiing with him every ples^antness, as 
doubtless every pain, in a fullness of love that shines out 
as sweetly in an old woman's face as in a young girl's. 
Perhaps more sweetly, because it has been tried — tried 
and not found wanting. 

A second bit of nature, almost as charming, was beside 
US in the trio I have mentioned, father, mother, and grow- 
ing up daughter. They were evidently country people ; 
for he spoke with a slight provincial accent ; and they 
wei'e dressed — oh, how many thoughts and mutual con- 
sultations those splendid gowns and bonnets must have 
cost, after "papa'' decided to take three season-tickets 
and come to London. And what plannings — what ar- 
rangements — what joyous anticipations, before they were 
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laiiiy started, and had located themselves in some sober 
"family- hotd," which the squire may have frequented 
in hia young days, when George the Fourth was king. 
Thence, now, they doubtless emerge, every morning, to 
spend the day in tne International Exhibition. And night 
after night, while poor mamma rests her weaned limbs, is 
benign papa coaxed by that coaxing girl — (what a win- 
ning way she has, and how mischievously she drinks up 
the remainder of his wine, which he himseU' holds playfully 
to her lips 1) — coaxed into taking her to some theatre or 
other, where she will laugh, and cry, and look about hei", 
with the intense enjoyment that no Uas^e London young 
lady ever knows. And how, when the week or foi-tnight 
is over, she will go home and tell alt the village — the rec- 
tor's daughter, her bosom friend-^and old Betty at the 
lodge, her nui-se — every single thing that has happened in 
eveiy single day ; and all will decide that there never was 
such a place as the International Exhibition. 

Be It so. Even such little episodes — of which there 
must be so many now going on, and will be all this yeai' — 
constitute the Exhibition a good thing, a source of whole- 
some natui-al enjoyment to thousands. 

Enjoyment ? Well, even that has its limits, and so 
have human powers of locomotion. The great drawback 
to the Exhibition — its enormous size. You may walk 
miles upon miles without recognizing the feet, until you 
suddenly stop, feeling that if your life depended on it, 
you could not proceed a step ferther. And the staircases, . 
when one has been on one's feet for half a day, are literally 
awful to contemplate ! How we overcame them I hardly 
know, but at last we found ourselves on one of those deli- 
cious settees that some merciflil and enlightened Commis- 
sioner lias provided in glorious plenty — sitting in peace 
opposite to Gainsborough's " Blue Boy :" and vaguely 
staring alternately at the waehed-out Reynoldses, Ho- 
garths, and Laurences on the walls, and the living phan- 
tasmt^oria of graceful figures, prett^y — or occasionally 
pretty feces, and universally charming toilettes, which 
moved in a continuous stream up and down along the 
gallery of British pictures. 

Dare we confess that among all these ai't-treasures, at 
first we principally studied nature — especially clothes? 
There can be no doubt that a thoroughly well-dressed, ele- 
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gaiit Englishwoman ia a very clianuing eiglit. These 
sprmg toilettes, in which, on the whole, was great aimplioi- 
ty, harmony, and above all, unity of color, were quite refresh- 
ing to behold. Nov, except the atrocious hoops, was there 
any great exaggeration or ugliness of costume. It is the 
underbred class of quasi-fashionables, who wear spoon-bon- 
nets, with bushels of flowers stuck on the top, and gowns 
ti'aUing in the raud, ov kilted up over scarlet stockings and 
glaring petticoats, stiff and circnlar as an iron cage. But 
these gentlewomen, with their black or subdued-colored 
eilka, their delicate muslins, their flowing white bounious, 
or dark rich Indian shawls, had, whether or not they pos- 
sessed actual beauty, a general gi-aciousness, dignity, and 
sobriety of mien, that I doubt if the Prado, or the Coreo, 
or Unter den Linden, or even Longchamps itself, could ri- 
val. Excellent season-ticket holders ! May they prome- 
nade there, gratifying their eyes, and improving their minds 
if possible, all summer, in this most perfect picture-gallery 
that England ever possessed. 

It occupies the whole length of the part of the bnilding 
parallel with Cromwell Road. Well lit, well ventilated ; 
every picture hung where it really can be seen ; no care- 
less juxtaposition, wherd)y two equally admirable works 
of art are made actually to " kill ' one another; an-ange- 
•ment without confasion; the different maatera being, 
wherever it was possible,hung in groups, so that the eye 
easily takes in the distinctive peculiarities of each; no 
dust, no heat, no crowding ; — it is little to be wondered at 
if all London makes for the next four months of this place 
its favorite promenade. 

Of the two galleries, British and Foreign, it were almost 
invidioirs to decide which is the finer. Ours has decidedly, 
and especially among its living painters, the richest glow 
of color, the ti-aest rendering of nature, the highest and 
purest moral tone. Our Continental brethren paint lai^er 
pictures, of gallery rather than cabinet size ; are finer 
draughtsmen, and choose aobjects of tragic and personal 
rather than domestic interest. Some of these are intensely 
painful. One could hardly find anywhere such a horribly 
well-painted collection of corpses as that which may be 
found along one wall of the Foreign gallery. One picture, 
representing the lying in state of two unfortunate gentle- 
men, Egmont and Count Horn, afler their decapitation, 
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is quite giiastly. The two bodies are stretched side by 
side on a bed, and the two heads, which, as is plainly per- 
ceptible, are only just stuck on to the bodies, lie loosely, 
each in its place, and look as if, with the least shake of the 
canvas, they would roll down upon the gallery floor. Query 
— What high purpose can be attained, or what good can 
possibly be done to any human being by such art as this ? 
On the whole, in spite of many excellent pictures in the 
combined foreign schools, our British artists may hold 
their heads honorably hi|;h. Setting aside all the elder 
painters, our Hunt, Millais, Noel Paton, Faed, Leighton, 
Hughes, Clark, M'CaUum, Hook, and many othere, who 
twenty, or even fifteen years ago, were mere " Academy 
lads," form of themselves a noble national school : a school 
that, whatever its shortcomings, is pnre, refined, natural ; 
free from every coarse, meretricious, or melodramatic taint ; 
appealing to one's highest and tenderest emotions, and with- 
out being strictly religious art, having throughout a strong- 
ly religious and always moral tone. On pictures such as 
these, the eye, educated or uneducated, rests and lingers 
with an unconscious sense of refreshment and calm, liiey 
" do one good," so to speak ; ay, down to the tiniest bit of 

green landscape, or the humblest cottage interior — J. 
lark's "Sick Child," for instance; andwhatcan the grand- 
est so-called high-art painters desire more ? . Truly, as we 
walked slowly up and down the long gallery — not attempt- 
ing to paiticularize or examine — only taking a fond look 
at long-missed familiar favorites, and a speculative glance 
at the very few, here and there, that we did not know, our 
British hearts thrilled with a not unnatural delight, to think 
that "our own" were the best after all. 

Ay, without any obnoxious insular pride, we can not but 
feej, cursory and impei-tect as has been our investigation 
of this magnificent building, that no other country in the 
world could in so short a space, or in any space of time, 
have erected such an one. No other race than the brave 
Anglo-Saxon, with its dogged pei-severance, its untiring 
energy, and its strong, patient, passive rather than active 
will, could have so maintained its ground against insuper- 
able difficulties, and finally carried out a purpose which 
even to the very last day, the last hour, appeared all but 
impracticable. 

There is much to be done still. It will be weeks be- 
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fore tho chaos settles ioto any thing liko order ; and even 
then, the daily -working arrangements of spch an enormous 
undertating, must present difficulties, mistakes, mismanage- 
ments, perpjexities without end. 

But for all that, the thing is done, and done successful- 
ly. The tnilding so much ridiculed for its external ugli- 
ness (and, perhaps, the less said on that subject the better, 
even by the most enthusiastic Briton), has been found sub- 
stantial, convenient, and, within, not nnbeautifiil. The un- 
paid, unthanked Commissioners, have toiled early and late 
to accomplish their self-imposed duties. The whole' coun- 
try, let ua say the whole world, has now before it for the 
next six months, a nucleus of interest, entei-tainment, in- 
struction if they will, nay, almost whether they will or not ; 
for the dullest clown, the most indifferent aristocrat, could 
hai-dly go through the International Exhibition without 
feeling hia brains, or his heart, or some recondite portion 
of his common humanity, a little the better for it. 

And one tiling, the grandest thing about the whole, is 
the public acknowledgment of our nation, of all nations, 
both in the opening cei-eraonial, in the inaei-iptions I haVe 
copied, of the Source from whence all these good things 
do come. It is, more even than the former Exhibition, our 
confession of faith before the whole world. We owe this, 
doubtless, as we owe the pristine design of Industrial- Ex- 
hibitions, to that deeply religious heart and active brain 
now at rest forever. 

He sleeps, and othera have completed hia plana ; he W 
boi-ed, and lived not to eee the fruit of his labor. To ua, 
this may seem infinitely sad : probably no one, gentle or 
simple, of the myriads that will visit this place, will do so 
without a sigh to the memory of our Prince Consort. But 
for him, who lived so much Jor othera and so little for him- 
self, whose almost perfect life was caiTied out without the 
smallest show, or vain-glorying, or pei^onal assertion of 
any kind, for him it would be enough to know that what he 
wished done has been done, though done without his aid. 
What matter ? The good servant desires only that his 
master's will should be accomplished, in his master's own 
way. He was that sei-vant, and so thus early, the Master 
called him, 

Coming away from this busy place, with its clang of 
incessant work, its tramp of innumerable feet, its confused 
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minglmg of all possible sights aud sounds, ono conld not 
bnt think of liim, the originator of it all, now a disem- 
bodied soul. Ay, so it is ! We toil and struggle, wrangle 
and praise, enjoy and endure. 

" But tboa, dear spirit, happy star, 

O'adook'st the tumult from afer. 

And smilest, knowing all is well." 
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ITS END. 

IT is all over. Last Saturday's foggy daylight shone 
for the last time on that wondei'ful crowd surging up 
and down the nave between dome and dome, on the still 
thicker mass moving — or moved, for volition was doubtful 
— inch by inch along the picture-galleries, on the quieter 
and more scattered groups that, in the various side courts 
delighted themselves once moreover ti-easures and curi- 
osities which they will likely never see again. True, for 
a " day after the fair," or even fourteen days, our six- 
months' friend, become such a familiar friend now, may 
dmg on a sort of galvanized semi-existence ; but his real 
life is ended: the Great International Exhibition of 1862 
is no more. 

I>e mortuis nil nisi bonum. There will be plenty of 
people to abuse it, this vanislied show: let us speak only 
kindly of it : for, be it bad or good, ancceBsiul or unsno- 
ceesfal, it is probably the last of its race. Even should 
there be, in London, and during this generation, another 
Great Exhibition, that time is so fai- in the future that we 
ourselves shall have grown quite elderly people. The 
more reason, therefore, for ns to remember this one ten- 
derly, to count up all the good it was meant to do and 
did, all the innocent pleasure that we gained from.it Let 
ns forget the aching heads, wearied linibs, pushing crowds, 
bad dmnera, fights for omnibuses, and insane straggles 
after cabs, and only recall that bright plef^ant place, — 
where, if there was a ray of sunlight to he found anywhere 
in London, it was sure to be caught by the great glass 
dome, and reflected upon the odious — well, we'll not call 
it odious now — Majolica fonntaiu, and borne thence down 
the misty vista of the nave. Ay, it was a pleasant place, 
diffusing ,a general sense of beauty, both of color, form. 
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and sound, which, we scarcely knew how, put ua into a 
cheerful frame of mind. Probably, out of the multitudes 
that have visited it, there has not been one who did not 
carry away from it a certain amount of actual enjoyment, 
to be, as all pai-e happiness is, an eternal possession. 

The humors of the Exhibition, its various phases, social, 
inteUeclnal, and moral, from Ma_y to November, would 
make a cuiious book, even supposing all instructive views 
of it were carefully omitted. Regarded as a place of 
study and general information, its wondei-s never ended, 
its interest never fli^ged. Has not the Times found mat- 
ter for one article, often two, meiy day for sis months;? 
And is not this present writer acquainted with an ener- 
getic jui-or who has visited it daily ever since it opened, 
yet on last Saturday was seen as brisk and beaming aa 
ever, though with a certain tender melancholy overspread- 
ing his countenance, investigating something he had never 
seen before ? Nay, putting aside those who went on buai- 
jiess, or for scientifio study, how continually one heard of 
people who, for mere entertainment, had been twenty or 
thirty times, or of whole families who located themselves 
for a month or two in Brompton, and spent every day, 
and the whole day long, in the Great Exhibition — dining, 
meeting their friends, and transacting their business; in 
fact, doing every thing but sleep there. 

The mere chronicle of the crowd — as it changed from 
month to month, from the stately se^on-ticketera and five- 
shilling folk of June to the middle-class country visitors 
of July, and then again to the exoursionieta, charity-sent 
schools and workhouses, mechanics with their families, 
down to the ultra-agricultural element, wliich appeared 
in smoek-frocka and clouted shoes just before or imme- 
diately after harvest — this of itself would be a cnrioua 
record. What " odd fish" one used to see sometimes ! — 
people who might have been unearthed from the most dis- 
tant places and times, of whom you wondered what would 
have induced them to come here, how they got here, and, 
still more, how they would ever get home again? The 
sight of such .as these, mingling in the ordinary crowd, 
was either intensely ludicrous or extremely patnetic. I 
remember one lady, whom I met at intervals during one 
live-shilling day, wno might have been Dickens's study for 
Miss Havuham, Her costume, rich and good, must have 
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been made, every item, at least twenty years ago. There 
she was, amidst all the modem crinolines, flowing ioui-nous, 
and sweeping demi-trains, in her short-ekirted gown, hang- 
ing in Btraight folds to the anMes, her little silk tippet, her 
large muslm collar, with a point on either shoulcler, and 
her poke bonnet, exactly the attire of our mothers and 
annte when we wore little children. The sight of her 
brought back, with an instantaneous flash of memory, that 
strange, half-forgotten period of childhood, till it was im- 
possible to laugh : one felt much more inclined to cry. 

Besides appaiitions like this, what queer people one 
used to see perambnlating about — chiefly in groups, with 
a vague pei-petnal terror of being separated. I saw one 
day three big grown-up youths who went eveiywhere in 
a sort of string, never letting go of each other's hands ; 
and one met continually little family knots, father, mother, 
and childi-en, who kept as close as possible to one another, 
and in whose round healthy feces, full of mingled alaim 
and ecstacy, was "country cousin" written as plain as 
light. How amusing it w^ to listen to their naive com- 
ments on the wonders about them, especially the pictures ; 
and how strongly their broad pi-ovincial tongues and 
rou^h, ragged provincial manners contrasted with the 
genteelly-dressed and quiet-spoken Londoners, who never 
seemed aa if they could condescend to be sui-prised at any 
thing. Yet, sometimes one of these sharp Londoners — 
shopman or clerk — would be fonnd benignly escorting two 
oddly-clad maiden aunts, or a tribe of blowsy cousins : to 
whom he was veiy patronizing and kind, though just a 
thought ashamed of his connections; busy impai-ting much 
— ana perhaps leai'ning more. For how pleasant and hon- 
est-looking were many of these country-folk — how intense 
was their enjoyment — how open their demonstration thei-e- 
of ! How tbey would fraternize with any body and eveiy 
body : coming and throwing themselves upon one for in- 
formation or sympathy, in the most innocent and confiding 
way ! And, viewed as a whole, what a grand imi3re8sion 
they gave — ay, with all their oddities, foibles, and simplici- 
ties — of the foundation-class of ouv empire — the strong, 
reliable, pei-severing Britons, that " neyer, never will be 
slaves," 

As the year went on, what a year it became ! London, 
in 1862, was a sight never to be forgottenj the streets, 
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from being full, grew almost impassable, and a journey by 
cab or omnibus was an event to be contemplated with 
awe and doubt. Still, the state of things had its bright 
side. Be your own inconvenience ever so great, or your 
temper ever so had, you could not help being struck with 
the extreme patience and good-humor of the tired-Joofeing 
crowd, who thronged eveiy omnibus teiininus and railway 
station, making wild and vain rashee for seats. Especially 
yon pitied the continuous stream that might be seen flow- 
ing daily between Brompton and Hyde Park Comer, vi- 
vaciously pouring along of mornings, and of evenings 
dr^ging itself wearily back ; husbands helping wives, 
and wives carrying babies — ^for babies, as in '61, foi-mcd 
one of the grand features of the Exhibition, Then, about 
August, came the great influx of foreigners, who also went 
about in groups, or i-ather in lines stretching across the 
street pavements, smoking, jabbering, and gesticulating, 
perplexing omnibus conductora and squabbling with cab- 
men ; but, on the whole, very civilly treated by the gen- 
eral British pnblic, and behaving themselves civilly in re- 
turn. Since — full as London was, so that how the extra 
population ever found food to eat and beds to sleep on, 
seemed a perpetual mystery — the crowd was a holiday 
crowd, disposed to be on the best of terms with both self 
and neighoor, the word "neighbor" being understood to 
bear, for this year only, the widest interpretation. 

So much for the external aspect of London, Of its in- 
ternal and social life, as affected by the International Ex- 
hibition, no donbt all householders could unfold volume. 
Every body, in every class, seemed to keep open the doors 
of house and heart, to the last extremity of expansion. 
Rich and poor, idle and busy, all devoted themselves to 
the duties and delights of hospitality. Perhaps, in sum- 
ming up the good done by the year departed, this one 
small item ought not to be omitted — that the number of 
old ties riveted afresh, broken ties re-united, and new ties 
formed by the holiday-mating of the year 1862, will prob- 
ably influence society for half a generation. 

Summer ended, London went " out of town," though by 
the aspect of the streets you would never have thought it. 
And still at the Great Exhibition was found the same ea- 
ger contented crowd, though it varied a good deal in its 
character, especially on shilling-days. Then, by far the 
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greatest proportion of visitora was sure to be of the worlc- 
ing-claas — hard-taiided, rough-headed, fustian-eoated ; or 
else clad sublimely in well-kept broadcloth, lighted up by 
a scarlet waistcoat, or a necktie of every color of the rain- 
bow. "Wives, daughters, and sweethearts emulated the 
same splendor, and the number of times one's teeth were 
set on edge by combinations of pink and crimson, blue and 
green, lilac, and yellow, would defy calculation. Still, how 
happy they were! though they enjoyed themselves in a 
different way from the early frequenters of the place. 
They deserted the long fashionable promenade of the 
nave, and, except when the organs were playing, or there 
was a performance on Cadby's grand piano, or Diatin's 
band, they scarcely lingered even under the pleasant 
domes. But they pressed eagerly to the pictni-e galleries, 
and they haunted in banded multitndes the machineiy an- 

It was grand to watch them there — looking bo thor- 
oughly at home among the locomotives, mules, power- 
looms, steam-hammers, and sugar-mills — shaking hands 
with the smart Manchester girls or other opemtives who 
attended to the various ma^iinery: nay, sometimes even 
trying hard to enter into conversation with the queer for- 
eign ouvriers, in blouse and mustache, who formed such a 
contrast to themselves. And their spirit of inquiry knew 
no limit — witness the tightly-packed circle, wedged as 
close as human beings could squeeze, that always sur- 
rounded the car pet- weaving, ice-making, printing, and oth- 
er machines. They had a keen sense of fun, too — as you 
saw if you watched the faces round that eccentric ma- 
chine, which could be made at will to puif out wind enough 
to blow a man's hair confusedly about, or waft his news- 
paper, or his pocket-handkerchief, right up to the ceiling. 
Nor could one mingle among this throng without being 
struck by the large average of intelligence that exists, 
and necessarily must exist, among their class. What cool, 
clear, clever heads they must have — those whom we are 
wont to term mere " hands," Most deft hands they are ; 
but there must be a head to guide them; and a head 
soimd and steady, endowed with both ingenuity and pa- 
tience- — ■ 

"Endurance, foresight, strengtJi, and skill." 
You could read it in theii' looks, oftentimes. One of the 
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finest faces I ever saw — as fine as that of the wife in Mil- 
lais's " Oi-der of Release," and of much the same charactei- 
— was that of a yoang woman who stood at one of the 
power-looms, day after day — grave and bnsy — apparently 
qnite imeonsoious of her own heauty: not merely prath- 
neas, bat noble beauty. And I never shall foi-get the face 
of a working weaver at, I believe, a Manchester loom. He 
was weaving a very common material for gowns, snch as 
would be sold for seven-pence or eigbt-pence the yard — a 

filain fabric with a sti-ipe at equal distances across it. In 
ooldng about (I fear — oh, pardonable weakness ! — it was 
at a veiy pretty girl who stood watching his labor), the 
poor man lost count of the times his shuttle should fly, 
and wove a double instead of a single Bti'ipe. A sraml 
error — but it could not be allowed to pass. Looking dole- 
ful but determined, he stopped his loom at once, and tak- 
ing out his penknife, cut, thread by thread, and picked out, 
with pains and care, the superfuous stripe ; refilled his 
shuttle with a different color; and then, after fiill five 
minutes' delay, he set the loom going and the shuttle fly- 
ing. The web was all right — the error remedied — the 
victory won. A lesson, methought, for more of us than 
Manchester weavers. 

Tes, it was worth being squeezed almost to a pancake, 
half deafened with the noise of machinery, and half suffo- 
cated by the smell of oil and hot iron — to see that earnest, 
eager, intelligent crowd. One ceased to wonder at those 
heroic, patient, silently-suffering Lancashire operatives — 
one saw here the sort of stuff they were made of. God 
help them ! — and may their country-people heip them too, 
out of their present straits, before the enormons amount 
of dormant power in the class, instead of working itself 
out healthily in honest labor, be turned by the force of 
starvation and misery into anarehy, confusion, and ci-ime. 

But I linger over these living memories of our lost 
friend, when I meant only to speak of his latter days. 
People began to say he was dying, and that it was time 
for him to die ; that he ought to be put an end to, ere he 
faded out, the miserable ghost of his summer splendor, in 
the November fogs. There was truth in'that. As the 
attendance lessened, the hour of "ringing out "was made 
earlier and earliw ; yet still, before visitors departed, mists 
were seen gathering down the vaulted nave, and one gas- 
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light after another — not uiineeded — appeared liko glow- 
worms about the darkening courts ; one began to feel that 
oui' old fi-iend had lived his life, and it was time for him to 
depart. Nevertheless, when we really knew that the 1st 
of November was to be hia death-day, we all felt soiTy. 
And it seemed, the final week, as if all the pvocrastbatora 
in London, or Britain, had m^de up their minds at last, 
and come in a body to the Great Exhibition. 

On the pemiltimate shilling-day, they streamed in a 
continuous flood, on foot or in omnibKses, down from Hyde 
Park Comer. Foggy the air was, mnddy were the streets 
— to the heart's i3dight of many a busy shoe-black— yet 
the crowd rolled memly on, past the shut-up Gospel H^ll, 
the bureau for Bibles in all languages, the telegraph office, 
and the office for foreign newspapei-s — those temporary 
erections which will soon vanish like mushrooms. Onco 
more the Exhibition doors opened, as if they were to keep 
open forever ; and once more the people poured in by tens, 
twenties, hundreds, thousands, till in an hour or two the 
building was full. 

Sixty-two thousand human beings collected under one 
roof is of itself a rare, grand, and touching show. As you 
sat on the benches under Dent's great clock, which goes sol- 
emnly moving on like the visible finger of Time, and look- 
ed down on the ever-stirring, yet ever-stationary sea of life 
below, you were filled with a sense of inexpressible awe. 
Your own individuality dwindled into nothing. Why, 
every monad before yon w^ jast as important as you ; 
had its own pleasures, pains, atd passions, no less keen than 
yours; must, like you, live alone, die alone, and pass into 
eternity alone. What were you, poor atom 1 to dare to 
dictate, criticise, condemn, or hate ; or, indeed, to do any 
thing but love and have pity, even as may the Highest in 
His mfinite pity have mercy on us all 1 

But it was necessary to cease moralizing, and rise from 
our seats, in order to wander for the last time through the 
already crowded picture galleries, full of riches that we 
shall never see again. The saddest thing about pictures 
is, that they are, to the many, such a fleeting possession ; 
then vanish away into unknown galleries and rich men's 
drawing-rooms, to delight our eyes no more. It was 
grievous to bid good-bye to our familiar English favorites ; 
and scarcely less so to part with those which, more than any 
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other foreign painters, seemed to have taken hold on tlie 
British heart — the Norwegian, Danish and Swedish pic- 
tures, so pathetically simple and trne in themselvea, and 
so charming as indications of that Northei-n life of which 
we know but little. One can not turn from one to the oth- 
er, whether it be Tidemand'a "Haugians, a Eeligioua Sect 
in Denmai-k ;" or the same artist's exquisite "Administra- 
tion of the Sacrament to Sick Peraons in a Norwegian Hut ;" 
the little cabinet pictures, so womanly and sweet, of Ama- 
lia Lindegren ; or Exner's equally sweet " Sunday Visit to 
Grandpapa;" and Schiott's "Offer of Mari-iage" — nay, I 
might name a dozen more — without feeling what a fine 
race these Northmen must be ; how essentially domestic, 
honest, and sincere. And we go away glad to think that 
our newly-betrothed Pi-incess comes from this race ; and 
that her pleasant girlish face, even in unflattering photo- 
graphs, has in it all the strength and all the tenderness of 
the North. 

On, past the Belgian horrors, grandly painted, but hov- 
rible still ; and the gaudy rubbish of Southern ait — how 
changed from mediteval Italy and Spain! — till we creep 
down stairs and refresh oureelves with the noble sculptui-e 
of the Roman Coiu-t, and with Magni's " Girl Rea^ng," 
said to be a portrait of Garibaldi's daughter. Whether or 
not, it is enough to comfort ua for walls full of bad Italian 
pictures — this almost perfect bit of sculpture, at once tniest 
Nature and highest Art. 

This is enough fatigue for one day, even though it be 
nearly the last day; sowewiUiust sit quiet until the bells 
ring and we have to cast oui-selves into that awful whirl- 

Eool of departure, thankful if we come to the surface some- 
ow, without being engulfed in omnibuses, or dashed un- 
der cab-wheels, or meeting othei'wise a snmmaiy and un- 
timely end. 

Every body saitl that Saturday, November 1st, would 
be a very quiet day ; that, there being no ceremonial, the 
crowd would not be greater than on ordinary Saturd.ays, 
But every body was wi-ong. The public refused to part so 
easily from their six months' &iend. Half an hour after 
opening, the picture-galleries were full to suffocation ; not 
merely with the usual " half-crown people," but with many 
who, from their appearance, must not easily have scraped 
together their thirty pence, in order to. see the Exhibition 
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for, probably, the first and last time. In the nave the reg- 
ulai- season-ticketers were in enormovia iorce ; not prome- 
nading, as uaaal, in slow lines, but collecting in knots, 
freeting and tallung; everir body seeming to meet every 
ody they knew, and to unite in little condolatory chats, 
aa they assisted at this farewell to the scene of so much 
enjoyment. 

Still thei-e was a change. No gay May and June toi- 
lettes ; most of the visitors were in sober winter dress, 
suited for the day — a thorongh November day. Many of 
the courts were half dark, and the dreary white fog, which 
Londoners know so weil, began soon after noon to gather 
overhead in the arch of the nave. Ay, it was time for our 
friend to die ; but we were determined he should die bi-av&- 
ly, even cheei'ily, lite a Briton. 

Though there was no foi-mal notification of the fact, ifc 
was underetood that God save the Qaeen would be sung 
about four o'clock under the western dome ; and thither 
about three o'clock, the visitors slowly pressed. Forty 
thousand of them, the T^mes stated next day, were gather- 
ed together at that one point, and we could well believe it. 
They filled area, staii-cases, galleries, thick as swarming bees. 
In the darkening twilight, they became a sight mysterious, 
nay, awful ; for they were such an enormous mass, and 
they were so very still. That curious sound, familial' to 
all Exhibition-goers, almost like the roaiing of the sea, 
only that it came not in waves but continuously, had alto- 
gether ceased. Wedged together in a compact body, the 
people waited silently for the first notes, which stir every 
British heart to the coi-e, and ever will. 

God save the Queen ! Here, at closing of the building, 
which she must have thought of and looked forward to so 
long, yet where her foot has never been, who could help a 
thrill deeper than ordinary as the notes burst out thin and 
quavering at first — they were only sopranos in unison and 
unaccompanied — ^but gradually growing steadier and clear- 
er, till the ending of the third line, when the organ took it 
up. 

That was the moment — a moment never to be forgotten 
by any who wei-e present. After a bar's pause, the people 
took it up too. From nave, transepts, and galleries, from 
the whole forty thousand as with one voice, arose the 
chorus — 
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Again the shrill Bopranoa led the tune, and again the peo- 
ple answered it, louderj steadier than hefore : — 



Happy and glorious , 
Long to xeign over us, 

God save the Queen t" 

It was an outburst of popular emotion — actual emotion — 
for I saw many, both men and women — (better terms than 
" ladies and gentlemen," though they were such libeirise) 
— stand singmg out loud with the tears in their eyes. Saeh 
a sight was worth all the show ceremonials that could have 
been planned. Foreigners must have marvelled at it, and 
have seen in it some index of the reason why amidst crum- 
bUng ^i-annies and maddened republics, we Britons keep 
our bamnee, with love and loyalty, that, we pray God, may 
never end. 

As the anthem ceased, what a cheer arose ! How inter- 
minably it lasted ! And when, with a multitudinous roar, 
the public dehianded it again, how it was chorused grand- 
er than before — the soimd of it whii-ling and whu-ling al- 
most like a visible thing up to the great glass dome, where 
used to be blue sky, but was now all but darkness. 

Here I wish I could end. I wish I had not to record a 
sad anti-climas — a great mistake. The ill-advised oi^nist, 
probably in compliment to foreign visitors, stnick up " Par- 
tant pour la Syrie." The sopi-anos began to sing it, and 
failed ; a few voices stai-ted it m the crowd, and also failed ; 
there was a feeble cry for "Hats off!" but the British pub- 
lic unanimously refused. It would not — how could it ? — 
take its hat off to any but its own rightftil Queen. A gen- 
erally uncomfortable feeling arose. There were outcries 
for " Yankee Doodle," and 6ther national airs ; a few hiss- 
es, cat-calls, and the like ; and the public, which had taken 
the ceremony so entirely in its own hands, was becoming a 
very obstreperous pubfie indeed. It evidently felt, and 
with justice, that it was not a right or decorous thingfor 
the last notes heard in our gi-eat International and Nation- 
al Exhibition to be a foreign tune ; nor that the farewell 
clieer given therein should be given for any body but our 
own beloved Queen. 
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It was a diffieiilt position, for we could hardly have 
" God save the Queen " a thu'd time ; until some bold spirit 
in the crowd settled the matter by shouting out at the top 
of his voiee, " Rule Britannia !" The erowd leaped at the 
idea. Overpowered by acclamations, the organist returned 
to his seat; once more the choir hegan, and the oi^an 
joined in chorus, together with the whole multitude below 
and around, who testified their not unworthy triumph by 
singing out, with redoubled emphasis, how " Britons never, 
never will be slaves." 

So ended this strange scene, and with It the last day of 
the Great Exhibition of 1862. Slowly and peaceably the 
visitors disperacd; many pacing for a long time up and 
down the shadowy nave, and in the French or Italian courts, 
where the cases, already covered up, looked in the dusky 
light liko gigantic biers, faintly outlined under the white 
pails. And in spite of the deafening clang of innumerable 
bells, many still lingered round the Majolica fountain — lin- 
gered till it was nearly six o'clock, and quite dark, taking 
their li^t look of the familiar scene. 

Yes, it is all over ; and the chances are many that we of 
this generation shall never see an International Exhibition 
again. Let us remember this one tenderly. Let us say 
"Hequiesoat in pace," and go onr ways. 
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TO NOVELISTS, 

AND A NOVELIST. 

"To jUEtlfy the ways of God to men."— Milton. 

THE history of a human life is a strange thing. It is also 
a 'somewhat serious thing — to the individual: who 
often feels himself, or appears to others, not unlike the 
elder-pith figure of an electrical expcrimtaitep — vibrating 
ridiculonsly and helplessly between influences alike invisi- 
ble and incomprehensible. What is life — and what is tho 
heart of its mystery? Wo know not; and through Death 
only can wo learn. Kevertheless, nothing but the blindest 
obtuseness of bigotry, the maddest indifference of epicure- 
anism — two states not so opposite aa they at first seem — 
can stifle those 

"Obstinate questionings 
Of sense and onwavd things. 
Fallings from iia, rtuiisliinge, 
Blank misgivings of a creaturo 
Moving about in worlds not realized." 

And continnally in our passage through these " worlds not 
" - " —either the world of passion, or intellect or beau- 



ty — do wo lift up our heads from the chaos, sti-aming our 

eyes to discern, if possible, where we are, why we are tliere, 
what we ai-e doing, or what is being done with us, and by 
whom. Then if we think we have caught even the fag end 
of a truth or a belief, how eagerly do we sit down and write 
about it, or mount pulpits and preach about it, or get on a 
platform and hai'angue about it 1 We feel so sure that wo 
have something to say ; sometliing which it must benefit the 
world to hear. Hannless delusion 1 Yet not an ignoble one, 
for it is a form of that eternal aspiration after perfect good, 
without which the whole fabric of existence, mortal and im- 
mortal, natural and supernatural, slides from us and there 
S nothiug worth living for, nothing worth dying for; 
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since the smallest animalcule in a drop of water — the mean- 
est created organism which boasts the principle of life — is, 
in such case, as noble a being as wo. ' 

Now there is something in us which will not "say 
Amen to that." We will not die — forever: wo will not, 
while any good remains in us, cease to believe in a God, 
who is all we know or can conceive of goodness made 
perfect. As utterly as we refuse to regardHim as a mei-e 
Spuit of Nature, unto whom our individuality ia indiffer- 
ent and nnbnown, do we refuse to see in Him a Being 
omniscient as omnipotent, who nevertheless pots us into 
this awful w-orld without our volition, leaves ws to strug- 
gle through it as wo can, and, if we fail, finally to drop 
out of It into hell-iiro or annihilation. Ia it blaapbemy to 
assert that, on such a scheme of existence, the latter only 
could be consistent with His deity ? 

No, human as we are, we must havo something divine 
to aspire to. It is curious to trace this instinct through 
all the olonded wisdoms of the wise ; how the materialist, 
who conscientiously believes that he believes in nothing, 
will on parting bid you " good-bye and God bless you P' 
as if there were really a God to bless, that He could bless 
and that He would take the trouble to bless yow. Stand 
with the most confirmed infidel by the coffin of one he 
loved, or any coffin, and you will near him sigh that he 
would give his whole mortal life, with all its deughta, and 
powere, and possibilities, if he could only see clearly some 
hope of attaining the life immortal. 

what do these facts imply ? That the instinct which 
prompts uato seek in every way to unriddle the riddle of 
existence, or as Milton puts it, 

"To justify the ways of God to men," 

is as irrepressible as universal. It is at the root of all the 
creeds and all the philosophies, of the solid literature which 
discourses on life, and the imaginative literature which at- 
tempts to portray it. 

It were idle to reason how the thing has come about ; 
but, undeniably, the modem novel is one of tho most im- 
portant moral agents of the community. The essayist may 
write for his hundreds ; the preacher preach to his thou- 
sands ; but the novelist counts his audience by millions. 
His power is three-fold — over heart, reason, and fancy. 
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The orator we hear eagerly, but as his voice fades from ns 
its lessons depart; the moral philosopher we read and di- 
gest, by degrees, in a serious, ponderous way : but the 
really good writer of fiction takes us altogether by storm. 
Yojing and old, grave and gay, learaed or imaginative, who 
of us is safe from his influence? He creeps innocently on 
our family-table in the shapes of those three well-thumbed 
library volumes — sits for days after invisibly at our lire- 
side, a provocative of incessant discussion : slowly but 
surely, either by admiration or aversion, his opinions, ideas, 
feelings, impress themselves upon us, which impression re- 
mtuns long after we have come to that age, if we ever reach 
it, which all good angels forbid ! when we " don't care to 
i-ead novels." 

The amount of new thoughts scattered broadcast over 
society within one month of the appearance of a really 
popular novel, the innumerable discussions it creates, and 
the general influence which it exercises in the public mind, 
form one of the. most remarkable facts of our day. For 
the novelist has in our day ceased to be a mere stoiy-tell- 
er or romancist. He — wo nso the superior pi-onoun in a 
general sense, even as an author sliouid be dealt with as 
a neutral being, to be judged solely by " its " work, — he 
buckles to his task in solemn earnest. For what is it to 
"write a novel?" , Something which the multitudes of 
young contributors to magazines, or young people who hap- 
pen to have nothing to do but weave stories, little dream 
o£ If they did, how they would shrink from the awful- 
neas of what they have taken into their innocent foolish 
hands ; even a piece out of the tremendous web of human 
life, so wonderful in its pattern, so mysterious in its con- 
volutions, and of which — most solemn thought of all — 
warp, woof and loom, are in the hands of the Maker of the 
universe alone. 

Yet this'the true novel-writer essays to do ; and he has 
a right to do it. He is justified in weaving his imaginary 
web side by side with that which he sees perpetually and 
invisibly woven around him, of which he has deeply stud- 
ied the apparent plan, so as to see the under threads that 
guide the pattern, keener perhaps than other men. He 
has learned to deduce motives from actions, and to evolve 
actions from motives : he has seen that from certain chai-- 
acters (and in a less degree cei-tain circumstances) such 
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and such results, wMoh appear accidental, become in real- 
ity as inevitable as the laws -which govern the world. 
Laws physical and moral, with which no Deus ex machind 
can interfere, else the whole working of the universe would 
be disturbed. 

Enough has been said, we trust, to indicate the serious 
position lield by what used to be thought " a mere -writer 
of flotion." Fiction, forsooth ! It is at the core of all the 
truths of this world ; for it is the truth of life itself. He 
who dares to reproduce it is a Prometheus who has stolen 
celestial fire : let him take care that he usesit for the ben- 
efit of his fellow-mortals. Otherwise one can imagine no 
vulture fiercer than the remorse which would gnaw the 
heart of such a writer, on the clear- vision ed mountain-top 
of life's ending, if he began to suspect he had written a 
book which would live after him to the iii-omodiable in- 
jury of the world. 

We do not refer to impure or immoral books. There 
can he hut one opinion concerning them — away with them 
to the Gehenna from which they come. We speak of 
those works, blameless in plan and execution, yet which 
fall short — as great works only can — of the highest ideal: 
the moral idea, for which, beyond any intellectual perfec- 
tion, a true author ought to strive. For he is not like 
other men, or other writers. His very power makes him 
the more dangerous. His uncertainties, however small, 
shake to their ruin hundreds of lesser minds, and 



If a mountebank at a fair plays his antics or mouths out 
his folly or foulness, we laugh, or pass by — he is but a 
mountebank : he can do little harm : but when a hiero- 
phant connives at a false miracle, or an eloquent, sincere 
apostle goes about preaching a hewildering lie, we shrink, 
we grieve, we tremble, By-and-by, we take courage open- 
ly to denounce, not the teacher but the teaching. " You 
are an earnest man — doubtless, a tme man — but your doc- 
trine is not trae. We, who can not speak, bat only feel — 
wo fed that it is not ti-ue. You are treading dangerous 
ground. You have raised a ghost you can not lay, you 
have thrown down a city which you can not rebuild. 
Ton are the very Prometheus carrying the stolen fire. 
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See that it does not slip from your unwaiy hands, and go 
blasting and devastating the world." 

Thoughts somewhat like these must have passed through 
the mind of many a reader of a novel, the readers of which 
have been millions. Probably the whole history of fiction 
does not present an instance of two sneh remarkable books 
following one another within so short a time as "Adam 
Bede," and " The Mill on the Floss." All the world has 
read them ; and though some may prefer one, and some 
the other, and, in a moral point of view, some may admire 
and some condemn — ail the world grants theii- wonderiiil 
ioteUeetual power, and is bo familiar with the details of 
them that literary analysis becomes unnecessary. 

Nor do we desire to attempt it. The question which 
these books, and especially the latter book, have suggest- 
ed is quite a different thing. It is a question with Artiieh 
literary merit has nothing to do. Nor, in one sense, litera- 
ry morality, — the external morality which, thank heaven, 
onr modem reading public both expects and exacts, and 
here undoubtedly finds. Ours is more an appeal than a 
criticism — an appeal which any one of an audience has a 
right to make, if he thinks he sees what the speaker, in the 
midst of all his eloquence, does not see — 



Of " The Mill on the Floss," in a literary point of view, 
thei-e can bo but one opinion — that, as a work of art, it is 
as perfect as the novel can well be made ; superior even 
to "Adam Bede." For the impression it gives of power, 
evenly cultivated and clear-aighted — the power of crea- 
tion, amalgamating real materials into a fore-planned ideal 
scheme ; and the power of selection, able to distinguish at 
once the fit and the uniit, choosing the one and rejecting 
the other, so as to make every part not only complete as 
to itself, but as to its relation with a weU-balanced whole 
— the " Mill on the Floss " is one of the finest imaginative 
works in our language. In its diction, too : how magnifi- 
cently rolls on that noble Saxon English — terse and clear, 
yet infinitely harmonious, keeping in its most simple com- 
monplace flow a certain majesty and solemnity which re- 
minds one involuntarily of the deep waters of the Floss. 
The fiital Floss, which runB thi-ough the whole story like a 
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Greek fate or a Gothic destiny — ay, from the very second 
chapter, when 

"Muggie, Mag^e," cotitinued the mothei', in a tone of half-coaxing 
fretfulneas, as this small mistake of uatnre entered the room, "wliero'a 
the nse o' my telling yoa to keep awaj from the water ? You'll tumble ia 
and be drowned some day, an' tlien you'll be EoiTy you didn't do as mother 
told you," 

This ia a niero chance specimen of tlie cara over small 
things — the exquisite polisa of each part, that yet never 
interferes with the breadth of the whole — which marks 
this writer as one of the truest artists, in the highest sense, 
of our own or any other age. 

Another impression made sti-ongly by tbe first work of 
" George Eliot," and repeated by " his " (we prefer to re- 
spect the pseudonym^ second, is the earnestness, sincerity, 
and heart-nobility of the author. Though few books are 
freer from that morbid intmsion of self in which many 
writers of fiction indulge, no one can lay down "The Mill 
on the Floss " without a feeling of having held commune 
with a mind of i-are individuality, with a judgment active 
and clear, and with a moral nature conscientious, geneTOue, 
religious, and pure. It is to this moral nature, this noblest 
half of all literary perfectness, in our author, as in all other 
authors, that we now make appeal. 

" George Eliot," or any other conscientious novelist, 
needs not to be told that he who appropriates this strange 
phantaamagoiia of human life, to re-paint and re-aiTange 
by the light of Ms own imagination, takes jnaterials not 
his own, nor yet his reader's. He deals with mysteries 
which, in their entirety, belong alone to the Maker of the 
universe. By the force of his intellect, the quick sympa- 
thies of his heart, he may pierce into them a little way — 
ferther, perhaps, than most people — but at best only a little 
way. He will be eontinnally stopped by things he can 
not understand — matters too hard for him, which make 
him feel, the more deeply and humbly as he grows more 
wise, how we are, at best. 



If by his dimly-beheld, one-sided fragmentary representa- 
tions, which mimic untnily the great picture of life, this 
cry, either in his own voice, or m the' involuntary utter- 
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ance of his readera, rises into an Mcuaation against God, 
how awful is his responsibility, how tremendous the evil 
that he may originate ! 

We doubt not, the author of the " Mill on the Floss " 
would shudder at the suspicion of this sort of involuntary 
blasphemy, and yet such is the tendency of the book and 
its story. 

A very simple story. A gii-l of remarkable gifta — men- 
tally, physically, and morally ; bom, like thousands more, 
of parents far mferior to herself— struggles through a re- 
pressed childhood, a hopeless youth ; brought suddenly 
out of this darkness into the glow of a first passion for a 
man who, ignoble as he may be, is passionately hi earn^t 
with regard to her : she is tempted to treaehery, and sinks 
into a great error, her extrication out of which, without 
evolving certain misery and certain wrong to most or all 
around her, is simply an impossibility. The author cuts 
the Goi-dian knot by creating a flood on the Floss, which 
wafts this poor child out of her troubles and difficulties into 
the other world. 

Artistically speaking, this end is very fine. Towards it 
the tale has gradually climaxed. Fi'om such a childhood 
as that of Tom and Maggie Tulliver, nothing could have 
come but the youth Tom and the girl Maggie, as we find 
them throughout that marvellous third volume : changed 
indeed, but still keeping the childish images of little Tom 
and little Mf^gie, of Dorlcote Mill. Ay, even to the hour 
when, with that sense of the terrible exalted into the sub- 
lime, which only genius can make us feel — we see them go 
down to the deeps of the Floss " in. an embrace never to 
be parted : living through again, in one supreme moment, 
the days when, they had clasped their little hands in love, 
and roamed: through the daisied fields together." 

So far as exquisite literaiy skill, infoi'med and vivified 
by the highest order of imaginative power, can go, this 
story is perfect. But take it from another point of view. 
Ask what good will it do? — whether it will lighten any 
burdened heart, help any perplexed spirit, comfort the soi'- 
rowful, succor the tempted, or biing back the ei-ring into 
the way of peace; and what is the answer? Silence. 

Let us reconsider the story, not artistically, but mor- 
ally. 

Here is a liuman being, placed dui-ing licr whole brief 
0* 
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life — her hapless nineteen years — under circumstances the 
hardest and most fatal that could befall one of her tem- 
perament. She has all the involuntary egotism and seliish- 
iiess of a nature that, while eagerly cravmg for love, loves 
ardently and imaginatively rather than devotedly ; and 
the only love that might have at once humbled and raised 
her, by showing her how far nobler it was than her own — 
PhUip's — is taken from her in early girlhood. Her in- 
stincts of right, ti-ue as they are, have never risen into 
principles; her temptations to vanity, and many other 
faults, are wild and fierce ; yet no human help ever comes 
near her to strengthen the on« or subdue the other. This 
may be true to nature, and yet we think it is not. Few 
of us, calmly reviewing oar past, can feel that we have 
ever been left so long and so utterly without either ont- 
ward aid or the inner voice — never sUent in a heart lite 
poor Maggie's. It is, in any case, a perilous doctrine to 
preach — ^the doctrine of overpowering circumstances. 

Again, notwithstanding tne author's evident yearning 
over Maggie, and disdain for Tom, wo can not but feel 
that if people are to be judged by the only fair human 
judgment, of how far they act up to what they believe in, 
Tom, so far as his light goes, is a finer character than his 
sister. He alone has the self-denial to do what he does 
not like, for the sake of doing right ; he alone has the self- 
command to smother his hopeless love, and live on, a 
brave, hard-working life ; he, except in his injustice to 
poor Maggie, has at least the merit of having made no one 
else miserable. Perfectly true is what he says, though he 
says it in a Pharisaical way, "Yee,Zhave had feelings to 
struggle with, but I conquered them. I have had a harder 
life than you have had, but I found my comfort in doing 
my duty." Kay, though perhaps scarcely intended, Bob 
Jakin's picture of the solitary lad, " as close as an iron- 
biler," who " sits by himself so glumpish, a-knitting his 
brow, an' a-lookin' at the fire of a night," is in its way as 
pathetic as Maggie's helpless cry to Dr. Kenn, at the ba- 
zar, " Oh, I must go." 

In the whole history of this fascinating Maggie there is 
a pictui-esque piteousness which somehow confuses one's 
sense of right and wrong. Yet what — we can not help 
asking — what is to become of the hundreds of clever girls, 
bom of uncongenial parents, hemmed in with unsympa- 
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thizing kindred of the Dodson sort, blest witli no lover on 
whom to bestow tlicir strong affections, no friend to whom 
to cling for guidance and support ? Thoy must fight their 
way, heaven help them ! alone and unaided, through cloud 
and darkness, to the light. And, thank heaven, hundreds 
of them do, and live to hold out a helping hand afterwards 
to thousands more, " The middle-aged " (says " George 
EUot,"in this very book), "who have lived through their 
strongest emotions, but are yet in the time when memory 
is still half-passionate and not merely contemplative, should 
surely be a sort of natural priesthood, whom life has dis- 
ciplined and consecrated to be the refuge and rescue of 
early stumblers and victims of self-despair." 

mU it help these victims — such a picture as Mag|ie, 
who, with all Der high aspirations and generous' qualities, 
is, throughout her poor young life, no stay or comfortto 
any human being, but, on the contrary, a source of grief 
and injuiy to eveiy one connected with her? If we are to 
judge character by results — not by gi-and imperfect es- 
says, but by humbler fulfillments — of how much more use 
in the world were even fond, shallow Lucy, and narrow- 
minded Tom, than this poor Maggie, who seems only just 
to have caught hold of the true meaning and beauty of 
existence in that last pathetic prayer, "E'my life is to be 
long, let me live to ble^ and comfort," when she is swept 
away out of our sight and love forever. 

True, this is, as we have said, a magnificent ending for 
the book ; but is it such for the life— the one human life 
which this author has created so vividly and powerfully, 
that we argue concerning the girl as if we had actually 
known her ? Will it influence for good any other lives — 
thia passionately drawn pictui-o of temptation never con- 
quered, or conquered just so far that we see its worst strug- 
gle is but beginning ; of sorrows which teach nothing, or 
teach only bitterness ; of love in its most delicious, most 
deadly phase ; love — blind, selfish, paramount; seeing no 
future but possession, and, that hope gone, no alternative 
but death — death, welcomed as the solution of all diificul- 
ties, the escape from all pain? 

Is this right ? Is it a creed woi-thy of an author who 
should have pre-eminently " the brain of a man and the 
heart of a woman," united with what we may call a pure 
sexless intelligence, clear and calm, able to observe, and 
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re^on, and giiide mortal passions, as those may, who have 
come oat of the turmoil of the flesh into the region of min- 
istering spirits, and have hecome "ayytXoi," messengers be- 
tween God and man? What if the messenger testify 
falsely ? What if the celestial trumpet give forth an un- 
certain sound ? 

Yet let us he just. There are those who argue that 
this — perhaps the finest ending, artistically, of any modem 
novel, is equally fine in a moral sense : that the deUth of 
Maggie and Tom is a glorious Euthanasia, showing that 
when, even at the eleventh hour, temptation is eonquei-ed, 
error atoned, and love reconciled, the life. is complete: its 
lesson has been learnt, its work done j there is nothing 
more needed but the vade in pacem to an immediate heav- 
en. This, if the author so meant it, was an idea grand, no- 
ble, Christian : as Christian (be it said with reverence) as 
the doctrine preached by the Divine Pardoner of all sin- 
ners to the sinner beside whom He .died — " To-day shalt 
thon he with me in paradfee." But the conception ought 
to have been worked out so plainly that no i-eader could 
mistake it. We sliould not have been left to feel, as we 
do feel, undecided whether this death was a ti-anslati6n or 
an escape ; whether if they had not died, Maggie would 
not have been again the same Maggie, always sinning and 
always repenting ; and Tom the same Tom, hard and nar- 
i-ow-minded, though the least ray of love and happiness 
cast over his gloomy life might have softened and made a 
thoroughly good man of him. The author ought to have 
satisfied us entirely as to the radical change in both ; else 
we fall hack upon tlie same dreary creed of overpowering 
circumstances: of human beings struggling forever in a 
great quagmire of unconquerable temptations, inevitable 
and hopeless woe. A creed more fetal to every noble ef- 
fort, and brave self-restraint — above all to that humble 
faith in the superior Will which alone should govern ours 
— can harflly be conceived. It" is true that there occur 
sometimes in life positions so complex and overwhelming, 
that plain right and wrong become confused; until the 
most righteous and religious man is hardly able to ^'udge 
clearly or act fairly. But to meet such positions is one 
thing, to invent them is another. It becomes a serious 
question whether any author— who, great as his genius 
may be, sees no farther than mortal intelligence can — is 
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justified in leading hia readers into a labyrinth, the way 
out of which he does not, first, see clearly himself, and next, 
is able to make clear to them, so as to leave them mental- 
ly and morally at rest, free from all perplexity and uncei-- 
tainty. 

Now, uncertainty is the prevailing> impression with 
which we close " The MiU on the Floss." We are never 
quite satisfied in our detestation of the Dodson family, the 
more odious because so dreadfully natural that we feel we 
all arc haunted by some of the race, could name them 
among our own connections, perhaps have even received 
tindnesses fi-om a Mrs. Pallet, a Mrs. Glegg, or a Mrs. Tul- 
liver. We are vexed with ourselves for being so angry 
with stem, honest, upright, busineas-like Tom — so.con- 
temptnoualy indifferent to gentle, unsuspicious Lncy, with 
her universal kindness, extending from " the more familiar 
rodents" to her silly aunt TuUiver, Wo question much 
whether such a generous girl as Maggie would have fallen 
in love with Stephen at all : whether she would not from 
the first have regai-ded him simply as her cousin's lover, 
and if his passion won any thing from her, it would but 
have been the half-angry nalf-fioiTowful disd&in which a 
high-minded woman could not help feeling towards a man 
who forgot duty and honor in selfish love, even though the 
love were for herselC And, last and chief perplexity of 
all, we feel that, granting the case as our author puts it, 
the mischief done, the mutual passion mutually confe^ed, 
Stephen's piteous arguments have some iastice on their 
side. The wrong done to him in Maggie s forsaking him 
was almost as great as the wron^ previously done to Philip 
and Lucy. — whom no self-sacrifice on her part or Ste- 
phen's could ever have made happy again. 

And, to test the matter, what reader will not confess, 
with a vague sensation of uneasy surpi-ise, to have taken 
fat loss interest in all the good,mjnred personages of the 
story, than in this mad Stephen and treacherous Maggie? 
Who that ia capable of understanding — as a thing which 
has been, or is, or may one day be — the mastei'-passion that 
furnishes the key to so many lives, will not start to find 
how vividly this book revives it, or wakens it, or places it 
before Mm as a future possibility ? Who does not think 
with a horribly delicious feeling of such a crisis, when 
right and wrong, bliss and bale, justice and < 
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seem swept from their boundaries, and a whole existence 
of Dodsons, Lucys, and Tom Tullivei's, appeai-s worth 
nothing, compared to the ecstasy of that " one kiss — the 
last " between Stephen and Maggie in the lane ? 

Is this right ? The spell once broken — broken with the 
closing of the book — eveiy high and pnre and religious in- 
stinct within us answers unhesitatingly — "No." 

No ! It is not right to paint Maggie only as she is in her 
strong, unsatisfied, erring youth — and leave her there, her 
doubts uni-esolved, her passions unregulated, her faults nn- 
atoned and unforgiven; to cut her off ignobly and acci- 
dentally, leaving mose two a«ts of hers, one her recoil of 
conscience with regard to Stephen, and the other her in- 
stinctive self-devotion in going to rescue Tom, as the sole 
noble landmarks of a life fliat had in it every capability for 
good with which a woman could be blessed. It is not right 
to caiTy ua on through these three marvelloas volumes, ajid 
leave us at the last, standing by the grave of the brother 
and sister, ready to lift np an accusatory cry, less to a 
beneficent Deity than to the humanly-invented Arimanea 
of the nniverse. — " Why should such things be ? Why 
hast thou made us thus?" 

But it may be urged, that fiction has its counterpart, 
and worse, in daily truth. How many perplexing histo- 
ries do we not know of young lives blighted, apparently by 
no fault of their own ; of blameless lives dragged into ir- 
resistible temptations ; of high natures so meshed in by 
circumstances that they, as well as we, judging them from 
without, can hardly distinguish right from wrong, guilt 
from innocence ; of living and lovable beings so oroken 
down by unmerited afflictions, -that when at last the end 
comes, we look onthe poor dead face with a sense of thank- 
fulness that there at least. 



All this is most Vnx^jsofar as we see. But we can never 
see, not even the wisest and greatest of us, any thing like 
the whole of even the meanest and briefest human life. We 
never can know through what fiery trial of temptation, 
nay, even sin,— -for sin itself appears sometimes in the won- 
derful alchemy of the universe to be used as an agent for 
good, — a strong soul is being educated into a saintly min- 
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ister to millions of weaker sottla : coming to them with the 
authority of otic whom suffei-ing has taught how to heal 
auffermg ; nay, whom the very fact of having sinned once, 
has made more deeply to_pity, so as more easily to rescue 
sinners. And, lastly, we never can comprehend, unless by 
experience, that exceeding peace — the "peace which pass- 
etn all nndei-standing " — which ia oftentimes seen in those 
most heavily and hopelessly afflicted : those who have lost 
all, and gained their own souls : whereof they possess them- 
selves in patience; waiting until the "supreme moment" 
of which our author sipeabs, but which ia to them not an 
escape from the miseries of this world, but a joyful en- 
trance into the world everlasting. 

Ay, thank heaven, though the highest human intellect 
may fiul to hear it, there are milUons of human heai-ts yet 
living and throbbing, or mouldering quietly into dust, who 
have heard, all through the turmoil or silence of existence, 
though lasting for three score years and ten, a continual 
still small voice, following them to the end: "Fear not: 
for I am thy God," 

Would tnat in some future book, as powerful as "T!ie 
Mill on the Floss^^ the author might become a true "Ay 
■yiXos" and teach us this 1 
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46x)ODIES " are in this title advisedly and intentionally 
J3 placed first. Hot, God forbid ! in any materialistic 
denying of the sou!, or sensuous Greoo-heathenish exalta- 
tion of the body ; but in simple, religious recognition of 
the fact that it has pleased the Maker of both to put the 
Boul into the body; to cause the soul to be worked on 
through the body ; and, whether we ignore it or not, to 
continue for good or for evil that intimate union tmtil it ia 
dissolved by the mysterious change which we call Death. 
Mystics may deny and defy it ; poets may despise it ; 
devotees may ignore it ; and some few saints and martyrs 
may rise supeiior to it, but there the practical trath re- 
mams. Our body is our body ; to be made — very much 
of our own will, or what seems to be such — either a useful, 
suitable dwelling for the soul to live and work and do her 
temporary duty in, or a cumbersome, wretched, ruined man- 
sion, in which she wandera miserably, capable of nothing, 
enjoying nothing, and longing only for the day when the 
walls shall crumble, the roof fall, and the prisoner be set 
free. 

"When laognor and disease inviitie 

This trembling Jiouso of day, 
"Tia Bweet to look beyond our cage, 

And long to fly nway." 

So it is, God knows ; and He, who never leaves Himself 
without a witness, gives us continually noble instances in 
which the divine inmate has so completely triumphed over 
the frail and perishing tabernacle, as to make the sick- 
room the brightest room in the house. But there are also 
other cases when, before "languor and dises^e" invaded and 
took captive the entire domain, the wretched struggles of 
the ill-used and ill-regulated body were mistaken for the 
writhinga of the soul; when many an "earnest student " 
— vide one lamentable instance in a book of that name — 
goes on half-killing himself with study, and then sets down 
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■what every sensible person would call dyspepsia, or liver 
disease, as " convictions of sin," the " wrestling of the flesh 
against the Spirit," etc., etc. Alternations of teiTible re- 
ligious douljt, and agonized remorse for the same. In 
short, all that morbid introspection by which a certain or- 
der of pietists who call themselves "miserable sinners" 
gratify at once their conscience and their egotism, by 
dwelling continaally on these said sins ; flaunting them, as 
the Irish beggars do their rags and wounds, in the face of 
society, by diaries, lettere, conversations, instead of keep- 
ing them for the sole ear of Him unto whom alone we 
who know ourselves Bo little and our fellow-mortals still 
less, are — we thank and bless Him — however miserable 
sinnera we be, wholly and perfectly and compassionately 
known. 

It is, therefore, in no irreligious spirit, but the contrary, 
that we pnt forward a word or two for the doctrine too 
apt to be forgotten, of Bodies and Souls, which God has, 
in this state of being, so mysteriously joined together that 
no man can put them asunder; no more than we can, how- 
ever some of us think we can, shut Him out of a portion 
of His own world by dividing it mto secular and religious, 
sacred and profane. But this is not a question to be enter- 
ed on here, where all that is wished is to throw out a few 
suggestions, and also state a few facts, on the groat sub- 
ject of taking care of the body for the sake of the soul, 
and of getting at men's souls in the way which Provi- 
dence seems to point out as the trae and lawful way, — 
through their bodies. 

I have been led to these reflections by a few walks 
round abont a city probably one of the most i-eligious 
cities in the kingdom, at le^t externally. And why not 
in reality ? since its population mainly consists of those to 
whom religion mast necessarily be the sole consolation : the 
aged, who have lived long enough to see the vanity of ail 
things ; the infirm and feeble ; and the incurable mvalid, 
whose life is and must be passed, not in the wholesome 
snnshine of ordinary existence, but in a long pale twilight 
of sufifering, slowly darkening into that solemn night of 
which the day-dawn is immortality. 

For these, and such as these, the city I speak of opens 
her friendly arms, and extends to them all her comiorts, 
physical and spiritual. Probably in no given area of town 
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habitations are so many churches and chapels ; all of which, 
it most be owned, are continuously and devoutly filled. 
And in many of the faces you there meet — queer, withei'- 
ed, and world-worn though they be — is an expression of 
earnest piety that can not be sufficiently respected, ay, 
whateyer form it takes, High Church or Low Church, 
Methodism, Calvinism, Tractarianism, Unitarianismj or 
any other of the innumerable isms which, despite all their 
differences, include, to His eyes who seeth not as man 
seeth, His universal Church. You can not pass along the 
streets about eleven on a Sunday morning and mark the 
grav^ respectable, decorous throng which defiles severally 
into its several places of worship, each ready, no doubt, 
to thunder anathemas on every otter place of worship, yet 
devoutly and earnestly bent upon serving God in its own 
fashion, without feeling certain that somewhere, under or 
above all these jarring creeds, must lie His Divine Truth; 
which He is able to take care of, to impress upon every 
human soul according to its temporary needs, and ultimate- 
ly to demonstrate, perfectly and everlastingly, in His own 
time and way. 

One word about the city herself, as she appears on such 
a Sunday morning as this, when her clean pavements are 
covered with an evei'-moving, decent chnrch-going throng, 
and her bright, sunshiny atmosphere, rarely either foggy or 
smoky, is filled with the sound of the " church-going bell." 
TiTily she is a fair city. She sits like a lady in the centre 
of her cirele of protecting hills, white and smiling, aristo- 
cratically still and calm. No ugly trade defiles her quiet 
streets ; in her green cnvii'ons no chimneys blacken and 
no farnaces blaze. For she is a lady city. She does not 
work at all, or seems as if she did not. She sits at ease 
on her picturesque site; so small that almost at every 
street corner you can catch a glimpse of green hills ; look- 
ing outward and upward from her pleasant nest upon a 
countiy that for richness is the very garden of England. 

The West of England, for most people will have recog- 
nized this beautiful city as Bath, Our island can boast 
none feirer, except, perhaps, Edinburgh, which in degree 
she resembles, though with a difference. Edinburgh, bold 
and manly, sits throned on the hill-tops and commands the 
valleys ; Bath, lovely and feminine, nestles down in ber val- 
ley and looks up at thehllls. But there is in both the same' 
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pietiireaqueness of situation, the same compactness and ele- 
gance, tne same atmosphere of white quietness, idleness, 
and ancient, historical, dignified repose. 

Many a mutation has Bath gone through since the days 
■when she was no city as yet— but a mere morass, spread- 
ing over the bottom of that circular valley or basin, in 
which bubbled up— as they do still, without change of 
temperature or diminution of quantity — those mysteiious 
hot springs, which always seem to the stranger as solne- 
thing " uncanny" — something unconsciously reminding us 
of that Abode beneath, which some people seem to believe 
in far more religiously and eagerly than in the Abode 
above. Where can be — what can be that wondrous, inex- 
tinguishable fire which boils this unlimited supply of hot 
water, as it has done for thousands and thousands of years? 

Strange it is to picture this heated morass as, according 
to mythic legend, it was first discovered by tbo leper- 
pi-ince,Bladud,andhis leprous swine. More difficult still 
to conjure up the Roman city there built, and called by 
the forei^ civilizers Aquce Solis — a city coeval with Pom- 

fieii aud Herculaneum, and, doubtless, equally perfect and 
usurious, to judge by the fragments of pavement, the re- 
mains of houses, temples, baths, which are even yet disin- 
terred from the buried town — buried many feet below the 
surface of this our modem Bath — ^Bath, which owed its 
name to Hset Bathan, the substitution for Aqvm SoUs by 
the plain, rough Saxon conqueror, who set up his barbaric 
state there on the relics of refined and poetic Rome. What 
stories could not these hills tell — the unchangeable hills — 
of all the grim Saxons who abode or visited here — Osrio 
the Monk, Offa the Thane, Ethelstane and Edgar the 
Kinsa. 

And so thi-ough mediaaval centuries these hot springs 
kept flowing ; used, as the names of the baths indicated, 
by kings, queens, abbots, and lepers; aftei-wards, as the 
"norse bath" implies, sinking to the «se of brute beasts. 
But at this point of decadence, in the Elizabethan age, 
which had wisdom enough to care for bodies as well as 
souls, the queen elevated the half-forgotten city by grant- 
ing her a charter, and assigning, " of her Majesty's abun- 
dant grace, certain knowledge, and mere motion," " all and 
singular such and the same waters, baths, etc." to the may- 
or, aldermen, citizens, and to their successors, forever." 
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Which " forever " still remains in foree, one only excep- 
tion being made — the Kingston or Roman bath, which is 
private property. 

The next notice of Bath ia hy old Samuel Pepys — who 
certainly had no slight regard for his hody, whatever ho 
might have had for his soul — " Looked into the baths and 
find the king's and queen's full of a mixed sort of good and 
had— and the cfoss only almost for gentry. So home with 
my wife ; and did pay my guides, two women, Sa., and one 
manSs. &d." HenceforwardEath gradually became afash- 
ionable resort : for the sick to gain health, for the sound to 
enjoy it. Every pains was taken both to preserve and to 
entertain those fi-ail bodies, so troublesome yet so dear to 
us all. Souls, it is to be feared, were rather at a discount 
— at least to judge by Miss Bumey's, Miss Austen'Sj and 
Miss Perrier's novels, and by the historical and biographi- 
cal i-ecords of the time — pi-ohahly less veracious than 
these admirable fictions. 

Yet even then and there — though society was at its low- 
est ebb of frivolity — must have existed niueh of that large, 
loving, noble human nature which is found everywhere m- 
destructible. How many a touching and hei-oio episode 
may, nay, must have been enacted along these very streets, 
and witmn those squares and crescents of dignified old- 
fashioned houses — whose frontage of white Bath-stone is 
darkening slowly into sombre harmonioua gray. Young 
gentlewomen, who, in spite of hoops, sacques, paint, and 
patches, made the tenderest of nurses to exacting old age ; 
yoimg gentlemen, who, under flowing wi^, and ruffled 
shirt-breasts, carried sound heads and faithM hearts — and 
made honest love to those said gentlewomen along Pul- 
teney Street, the Circus, or the Paragon ; yes, or even in 
the Pump-room iteelf — or opposite the wonderful " Jacob's 
ladder" which makes the curious ornamentation of the 
Abbey door. 

All, all are away ; dropped with their numberless, for- 
gotten joys and soitows into the peaceful dust. Their 
life is now — as each of ours shall soon be — 

"No more than atones in a printed booh," 

But the city still remains — though changes have come 
over her too — aud in the gradual ebbing of the tide of 
fashion, Bath has for many years been left, like a faded 
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beaaty,to devote herself no longer to the decoration and 
disportation, hut to the sanitary preservation of bodies — 
and also souls. 

For she is, as before stated — a most religious city. La- 
borwe est orare ia certainly not her motto. Most of her 
inhabitants have nothing in the world to do, except to 
pray. That they do pray_, and very sincerely — none would 
wi^ to deny. But it might be as well for them, as for 
most other religious communities, if they would mingle 
with their orisons a little leas of the sounding brass and 
tinkling cymbal, and a little more of that most excellent 
gift of charity. Then they would cease disputing about 
the respective virtue of closed pews and open pews, lec- 
terns and reading-desks : — and a " kettle-drum " (an in- 
nocent afternoon party, in demi-toilette, for sociality, mu- 
sic, tittle-tattle, and tea) would be esteemed no more in-e- 
iigious, possibly a little less so, than those extraordinary 
and anomalous dissipations — technically termed Bible 
routs — where the ^lite of pious Bath assembles in full dreru 
for Scripture reading and expounding — and the entertain- 
ments are cofiee, ices, conversation, psalms, and prayers. 

Nevertheless, Bath is a virtnous, decorous city ; contain- 
ing the average, or beyond the average, of good and kind- 
ly |ieople— or so it appears, to judge by her long list of 
charities. Rarely has any city, so small, so many appai^ 
ent outlets for lier benevolence. These comprise ancient 
foundations ; Blue Alms, Black Alms, Grammar and Blue 
Coat Schools ; hospitals, modern and mediaeval, a peniten- 
tiary, and so on. Add to these, that every one of the nu- 
merous churches and chapels. has its own working schemes 
of schools, di strict- visitings, Dorcas and other charities, 
and we may conclude that the poor of Bath are tolerably 
well cared for. 

Shall we see how ? It will take but a short walk, this 
sharp but cheery winter day ; the narrowness and compact- 
ness of the city's limits being a great advantage to us as 
well as to its charities. 

Let us begin at the very beginning. How shall we at- 
tack poor people's sonls — through their bodies, mind — ex- 
cept by the nrat principle of purification — cleanliness, 
which IS emphatically pronounced to be " next to godli- 
ness ?" 

I have always had a deep faith in cleanliness, I believe 
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earnestly the saying, " that a man is not near so i-ea^y to 
commit a crime ■when he has got a clean shirt on ;" for the 
sense of self-respect which accompanies a well-washed and 
decently clad body, generally, more or less, communicates 
itself to the soul. A working-man is always more of a 
man, more sober and well-conducted, more fit to go to 
church, or go a-courting, after he has " cleaned himself:" 
and a working-woman — a I'espeetable mechanic's wife, or 
civil maid-servant — will be none the less civil and i-espect- 
able for aaeuming, toil being over, a tidy apron, fece, and 
hands. So let our first peregrination be to certain baths 
and laundries, built close by the river side, in M Ik St -eet 
— a sti-eet which might have been especially h f r 

the purpose, as it and the adjoining Avon Stre t a i n 
cipally inhabited by sweeps. 

It was not always so. This region, now th 1 w t n 
Bath, was, not so very long since, noted for hand n 
dences. Kingsmead Honse, which still remains, forming 
one portion of Kingsmead Square, must have been the 
finest of all, and its gardens are said to have extended 
down to the river side, over the area now occupied by 
these low streets and a sort of quay. We knock at ahom- 
ble door.ia very humble door, for the originator of the 
scheme, Mr. SutclilFe, was too truly benevolent to waste 
money npon architecture), with "Bath and Laundries" 
thereon inscribed. It is opened by an honest-looking, re- 
spectable man, as he h^ opened it for the last seventeen 
years — ever since its foundation, indeed. 

He is the whole of the staff— governor, housekeeper, 
secretary, accountant. lie lives m two or three small 
rooms attached to the establishment, and devotes his whole 
time to its management. He had a wife to help hjm, but 
she is no more ; now ho does it all himself " Bless 'ee, I 
like it," says he. " It's busy work enough, for I nevei go 
out except a Sundays; haven't taken a walk thiee times 
these seventeen ycai-s. But I like it." Eisy to see that 
this manager is a very intelligent man of his class , work- 
ing with a will — the root of all really good woik It can 
do him no harm to set down here his honest name — Cox. 

Cox is evidently a character. He takes us into his lit- 
tle parlor — very tidy, and adorned with all sorts of curios- 
ities — and, as preliminary information, gives us a printed 
paper, on which we read as follows ; 
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"Bath, jmd I/aiindriea, Milk Street 
" The Committee have adopted the following low scale 
of charges, being far Ijelow the rates ia moat places, with 
a Tiew to extend the benefits of the Institution to the 
largest possible number of persons. Charges in the wash- 
house — ^For the use of a tub and boiler, one halfpenny per 
hour. Drying and ironing (small articles), one halfpenny 
per dozen; ditto, ditto, lai'ge, one farthing each, !n.E.~— 
One penny must be paid on entrance and the remainder 
before the clothes are taken away. Charges for baths — 
First-olasa (hot or cold), threepence ; second-class (ditto, 
ditto), -twopence. N.B, — ^The oaths for women are in a 
.separate part of the buildings, and are provided with fe- 
male attendance. A female bather may take one child un- 
der seven years of age, into the bath with herself, without 
additional charge." 

Very simple, cheap, and admirable ari'aogements — with 
which, on more investigation, we are the more pleased. 
The baths are as good as any ordinary bath-room in a 
private house. We inquire who are tbe sort of people that 
avail themselvesofsucnaneasyluKury? Sweeps? "No," 
relies Cox, gravely ; " we had only two sweeps the whole 
of last season." "Arid the poor people in the streets here- 
abouts — do they come ?" " Never. Our bathers arc chiefly 
mechanics, shop-girls from Milsom Street, and domestic serv- 
ants, Not at all the class for which the place was start- 
ed. They won't come. It's a great pity. Still, one sort or 
other, we get about thirty bathers a day; an average of 
6000 in the course of the year." Well, 6000 clean-washed 
follcs are not a bad thing. But the other statement only 
proves more and more that the lower a human being sinks 
in moral and physical degradation, the greater is his avei^ 
sion to water. Let the rising generation take from this 
a wholesome warning — and a daUy bath. 

But the laimdiy. Cox said with pride, is much more popu- 
lar — and among the class for which it was intended. One 
can imagine the comfort it must be to any poor woman — 
whose whole establishment, perhaps, consists of but one 
room — to be supplied with all the materials for a family 
wash — except soap — and to bo able to take back her poor 
bits of " things " at the day's end, dried, ironed, and aired ; 
no enoumbrance of wet, flapping clothes, or damp smell of 
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hot water and soap-suds, to irritate the tired hashaiid and 
drive him to the public-house. Those women — seventy I 
believe there were — upon whom we opened the door, and 
gradually distinguished them through the steaming atmos- 
phere — each busy in her separate division — looked thor- 
oughly comfortable, though many of them were veiy ragged, 
worn, and poverty^tiicken. SOOp, Cox informed ns, was 
the yearly average who used these wash-houses ; by which 
we may reckon 8000 little or large families made comfort- 
able and decent, so far as clean hneu wUI do it, 

" And do they always conduct themselves decently — 
these women, who biing no certificate of character, no 
warrant of admission except their need and their entrance- 
penny? Do they never quarrel, Oi- use ill-language, or 
steal one another's property — ^aa must bo so very easy to 
do ?" 

Cos shakes his.head smiling. " We have had only two 
dismissions ior bad conduct in my time. As for stealing 
— sometimes there are mistakes, but the clothes are always 
brought to my room for fair exchange. For bad words — 
I never hear nothing, except now and then one of 'em will 
be humming a little tnne to herself; that's no harm, yon 
know." 

Certainly not, quite the contrai-y. 

We.do not stay long in our examination, the machine- 
ry of the place being much as it is in all public establish- 
menta — water heated bj steam, stoves for the irons, and hot- 
air presses- for the di-ymg. Besides, we can not quite feel 
that we have any right to stare at or hinder these decent 



do their honest wort. We pass on to the big coalkiellar, 
which feeds the big steam-engine, which supplies the work- 
ing power of all rtiese arrangements. And there we are 
considerably amused to find, lying on the warm roof of the 
engine, a very good plaster nymph, with several extrinsic 
ai-ms and legs, the work of a sculptoi- — I think we may say 
ths sculptor of Bath — ^to whom Cox has long allowed the 
liberty of drying his casts here. Cox has evidently a taste 
for art ; for he takes us into another room — his own work- 
room — which contains the labor of his life ; a gigantic chair 
all enci'usted with shells, the two arms formed in imitation 
of the sea^erpent, and the back of an equally ornamental 
and original design ; more original than comfortable, we 
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should suppose. A chair not beautiful, hut very c 
and exactly suited for a presidential chair of the Concho- 
logical Society, if there was one. Cox unveils it, and re- 
gards it with lingering affection. 

" Yes, it took me many years and much labor, for which 
I shall never be paid, of course. I was advised to present 
it to the Prince of Wales, but bless you, he'd never have 
it. It, and the fountain you see " — another enormous spec- 
imen of this shell-work — " would do well in some big lord's 
conservatory ; but who is to malse 'em known, or who will 
come and buy them of a poor man like mc ? Wei), I en- 
joyed working at 'em," says Cox with a patient sigh, as 
he covei-s up his labors of many years. 

We hope he may find a purchaser, for really the lovers 
of the grotesque and ingenious might do worse than buy. 
And so with hearty good wishes we leave wOi-thy Cox, his 
baths and laundries, and make our way through the cutting 
east wind, which i-ushes like a charge of bayonets at 
every street comer, to the next place for advantaging [joor 
folks' bodies — the soup-kitchens, belonging to the " Society 
for Improving the Condition of the Working Classes in 
Bath." No doubt one of the best ways of doing this is 
by feeding them ; not by promiscuous charity, which low- 
ers independence — that honest independence which is the 
best boast of both poor and rich — but by some means of 
supplying want and obtaining for the same benefit fair 
payment. The soup-kitchens do this. At the head estab- 
lishment, in Chatham Row, Waleot, and at the seven branch 
estahlishmenta distributed about the city, there is a uni- 
fonn tai-iff of prices ; one penny the half-pint, and so op, 
when paid by the working-man himself, which price is 
doubled, when the expenditure is made in tickets to be giv- 
en away as charity. And the Society especially begs that 
purchasers will not distribute these tickets promiscuously 
to beggara, but to the needy and deserving poor of the 
town,' 

Any one who considers how extremely difficult it is for 
a poor laboring man, or even a respectable mechanic, to 
get a hot, wholesome, well-cooked dinner at all, will under- 
stand that it was a satisfactory sight, on this bitter winter 
noon, to see those long lines of decent-looking men eating 
their steaming portions off a clean, tidy hoard. A cheap 
dinner — a penny bowl of soup and a halfpenny roli — aiid 
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yet it was substantial enough for any man's needs — any 
gentleman's either, "I' assure you," said a very civil per- 
sonage, who looked like a cook in his white apron and 
sleeves, but received us with an air of dignity and author- 
ity which betokened something higher, " lassure you, many 
a colonel and general have been here and made their din- 
ners off it, and declared they never wished to dine better, 
and only hoped they might never dine worse." In which 
sentiment, having tasted the soup, we heartily agreed with 
those respected military officers. 

The interior working of soup-kitchens is pretty well 
known — this of Bath is like most others. Meat is pro- 
cured daily from sis or seven of the most resjjectable 
butchers of the city, cut up in fragments, mixed with veg- 
etables, and thrown into the great boilei-s, which, during 
the wiiitei-s of 1861-2, engulfed — how much think you ? — 
11,433 lbs. of beef, 35^ sa^s of onions, 10^^ saclts of peas, 
and of salt more than a ton. Out of this materiel bow 
many a hungry mouth must have been filled, and how 
many a busy workman sent cheerily back to his work all 
the better, fitted to earn tho family bread. And if, in 
truth, the nearest way to a man's heart — not to say his 
conscience — is through his stomach, the police-sheets of 
the Bath magistrates may have been lightened according 
as these soup-boilers wei-e filled and emptied. They are, 
tho attendant told us, emptied every day, and newly sup- 
plied with fresh meat and vegetables, lest the poor shonfd 
imagine — as they ai-c so prone to do — "Oh, any thing is 
thought good enough for ws." 

. At this head kitchen all the soup -is made, and thence 
distributed, in enormous cans, to the various bi-anch depfits. 
People can either consume it on tho spot, or cany it awav 
with them. Last winter, fi'om November, 1862, to April, 
1863, the consumption was 73,080 quarts, and the number 
of consumers was 36,333 — average 300 per diem : the 
greatest number who ever came m one day being 563. 
The receipts across the counter amounted to 90,945 penny 
pieces— that is, £3V8 18s. 9d. — while £163 19s. was realized 
by the sale of tickets for benevolent distribution. This 
combined sum is more than sufficient to defray all ex- 
penses, and, with the addition of subscriptions and dona- 
tions, has enabled the Committee to layby a savings-bank 
fond for future expenses. 
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These plain facts aro better than any poetical descrip- 
tioiiB, and so we may safely congratulate the fail- city of 
Batli on the care ahe takes of bodies as well as souls — sug- 
gesting, en passant, to her pious inhabitants,, the adminis- 
tration of soup-tickets at least aa numerously as of tracts ; 
and the advising of poor women to attend the baths and 
laundries as regularly as clmrch, chapel, or prayer-meeting. 
" This do, not leaving the other undone." 

And now let ns see what Bath does for those ftail and 
dilapidated bodies to which neither food nor water can 
give health or soundness — perhaps never again. There 
are several hospitals, but the Mineral Water Hospital, pe- 
culiar to this city, is the only one I can speak of here. It 
was meant " for the relief and support of poor pei-sons 
from any part of Great Britain and Ireland, afflicted with 
complaints for which the Bath waters are a remedy;" and 
its foundation-stone was laid by the Honorable William 
Pulteney, afterwards Earl of Bath, in 173V, nearly a hun- 
dred and thirty years ago. 

At that time there were in Bath three remarkable men 
— Richard Kash, Ralph Allen, and William Oliver. The 
fii-st is known as Beau Nash, Master of the Ceremonies for 
many years : gifted with gentlemanly manners, somewhat 
lax principles, an easy conscience, and a vei-y kindly heart. 
The second raised himself from very'humble origin to be 
thus written of by his friend Alexander Pope; 



and to be likewise immortalized by his other friend, Henry 
Fielding, in the character of Squire AUiBWthy^ The third 
has gone down to posterity as the originator of that ex- 
cellent Bath food, Oliver's biscuits, and as the first physi- 
cian of the Mineral Water Hospital. To these three 
worthies it owes its foundation. Beau Nash, whose liberal 
hand was alwaya.in his own or other people's pockets, bol- 
lected large sums of money ; Ralph Allen bestowed, out of 
his quarries on Combe Down, the stone for building, and 
£1000 besides; Dr. Oliver contributed all that a wise 
physician could — skill, advice, influence, and personal su- 

* Por this, and much other information, &» writer is indebted to a re- 
cent valuBble and exceedingly emtlile "Historic Guide to Bath," by tlia 
Key. G. N. WriEht, M.A. 
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perTision. Thus, in May, 1742 — that frivolous and yet 
stormy era— just before the memorable '45, was opened 
that admirable institution ; and, from the date of its open- 
ing to its anniversary in May, 1862, it either relieved or 
cured, out of admitted patients, a proportion of 40,780 per- 
sons. 

With a feeling of due respect, we stand before its door 
at the foot of IVIilsom Street, not the original door, but 
that of the new wing, which in 1861 was added to the 
original building. A hospital is never a cheerful place 
to visit : but this being for chiefly chronic diseaseSj snch 
as rheumatism, gout, palsy, and cutaneous disoi-ders, is less 
painihl than most. For the inmates are rarely in their 
beds ; the large, clean, lofty dormitories are nearly empty ; 
and even in the day-rooms, the women's especially, we find 
many patient-looimg patients, busily pursuing, with as 
much activity as their complaints allow, many useful avo- 
cations. Knitting and sewing with the one side, draught- 
playing, reading, and mat-maldng with the other, appeal- 
to be the favorite occupations. As we pass through them, 
guided by the resident surgeon, at whose coming all faces 
seemed to brighten ^ if he were a general fnend, I no- 
ticed how much more cheerftd the women looked than the 
men. Not wonderful, considering how many, nay, all of 
the lutter, are taken from active trades or agi-icultural 
day-labor, and shut up here, helpless biit not hopelesa: 
for the deaths, or those dismissed incurable, bear an in- 
finitesimal proportion to the number "discharged cured." 

We heard many little episodes, moi-e comic^ than dole- 
ful, of hospital life. How respectable elderly patients have 
sometimes, after leaving, evinced their gratitude by send- 
ing proposals of marriage, not invariably declined, to the 
equally respectable elderly nurses; and how other pa- 
tients, suddenly inheriting money, have thankfully and 
gladly contributed portions of it for the benefit of the hos- 
pltai. One man who was in this fortunate position, we 
passed, eagerly writing letters in the seclusion of the sleep- 
ing ward ; wMle in another, by the quiet, solitary fire, sat 
another patient, and beside him his pleasant-looking wife, 
who, for six weeks, had been allowed to come every day 
and nurse him through some accidental, acute illness. " Do 
you often allow this, doctor?" "Always, when needed; 
it is such a comfort to them." It must be. 
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The doctor told us another episode of a very eccentric 

Salient, by name Kihiringi Te Tuahu, — a New Zealander. 
[e spoke not a word of English; but still he managed to 
make himself a general favorite in the ward. His chief 
difficulty was smoking. He wouM creep down to forbid- 
den rooms, obtEun cigai-s, and carry them, still lighted, un- 
der his sleeve all chapel-time, then exhibit his unlawful 
booty with an innocent pride which disarmed all punish- 
ment. He was indeed, like all half-savages, very much of 
a child ; and when, much better, he left the hospital, it 
was with an outburst of perfectly childish tears. "In 
fact," added the doctor, " 1 never did see any man who 
cried so much," 

Generally, no doubt, the tears are few ; the patients 
have an aspect of quiet endurance and familiarity with pain. 
They ai-e on the whole an extremely respectable class. 
And yet nothing is required for entrance, no presentation 
or applications through subscribers : simply a letter from 
any medical man, stating the ease and its necessities, to 
which is returned ablaiSc certificatej to be filled up and 
signed by the clergyman and others, m the parish to which 
the applicant belongs. Beyond this is required to be de- 
posited a sum of three ponnds, if the applicant comes from 
any part of England; five pounds if from Scotland or Ire- 
land, to be kept as " caution-money," intended to defray 
the expenses of homeward journey, or possible death, or 
great destitution as to clothes. It not wanted for any of 
these purposes the whole sum is returned to the party or 
parties who provided it. 

On this simple plan the hospital Vorks, and has worked 
— these hundred and thirty years. We went all over it — 
the wai'ds, baths (with most admirable and ingenious con- 
trivances for the feeble and the crippled), the kitchens, 
laundries, cellars, up to the chapel, which is so beautiful as 
to be almost a flaw in the establishment. One can not but 
think that an additional ward would have served God 
much better than a richly-ornamental chancel and seven 
gorgeouely-painted windows, illustrating, out of Bible his- 
toi-y, the use and benefit of water. But let us not grum- 
ble. People have a right to confer their benefits in their 
own way. And certainly here bodies are never neglected 
for the sake of souls. Let us hope that to hundreds and 
thousands of poor men and women this brief haven of rest, 
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in an admirably well-condncted hospital, may be good for 
both bodies and soals. 

We end our inTCstigations in the board-room, round 
whose oaken table a century's meetings have been held. 
"What tales it eonid tell of those old ■worthies whose por- 
traits alone now look down upon their successors' delibera- 
tions. Besides a very imaginative likeness of Hygeia, a 
buxom young woman who flaunts it over the fire-place, 
there is a curious picture of Dr. Oliver and Mr. Pierce, the 
first physician and first surgeon to the hospital, examin- 
ing patients affected with paralysis, rheumatism, and lep- 
rosy — a subject that, in spite of its repulsiveness, is inter- 
esting, and well painted. The painter is W. Hoare, R.A, 
who also leaves his own portrait, a thoughtful head, some- 
what after the manner of Opie. Others besides adorn the 
walls ; Mr. Morris, the fii-st apothecary, his father, mother, 
and wife — ^Mr. Morris, senior, being a meek old gentleman, 
and Mrs. Moms, senior, a large grim woman, in ruffles and 
mittens, who looked as if she had ruled with a rod of iron 
both spouse, son, and daughter-in-law. There, too, smirks 
poor Beau Nash's jovial countenance, with the round 
cheeks (nearly all the men of that period seem to have been 
jolly and round-cheeked) and the weak, iiTesolute mouth ; 
_)nst like him who was, as the saying is, " Nobody's enemy 
but his own." And there also is the thin, acute, kindly 
face of good Ralph Allen, who was every body's fi-iend, 
and whose palatial home, at Prior Park, still remains as 
one of the most magnificent yet forlorn mansions in Eng- 
land. It and Beekford's Tower gaze at one another across 
Bath, from opposite hills, strange monuments of the pass- 
ing away of all haman things. As one looks round at these 
feded and fadmg portraits, and thinks of the living men 
who week by week assemble at this table beneath them, 
one by one disappearing thence, to reappear, if they ever 
reappear at all, but as ^ent portraits on the wall, the deep 
truth of the oft-quoted yet ever-beautiful rhyme forces it- 
self for the hundredth time upon one's mind : — 
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BLIND. 

I WAS walking along a rather lonely ro.itl, humming a 
time to myself— a most indefensible habit, wliich I only 
mention as it accoanted for my being suddenly stopped by 
a civil voice — 

" Ma'am, if yon please — " 

I turned, and now first noticed a young man who had 
iust passed me by. He was stepping out, quickly and 
deckively, with a stick in his hand and a bundle on his 
shoulder. 

" Ma'am, if you please, would you direct me to ?" 

naming a gentleman's bouse close by. I was proceeding 
to point it out to him, when I perceived that the young 
man had no eyes. It was a well-featured and highly in- 
telligent countenance, with that pecnliarly peaceful ex- 
pression that one often sees on the faces of the blind ; but 
of his calamity there eould be no doubt : the eyes, as I 
have said, were gone ; the eyelids closed tightly over noth- 
ing. Yet his step was so firm, and his general appearance 
so active and bright, that a careless passer-by would scarce- 
ly have detected that he was blind. 

Of course I went back with him to the house he named 
— in spite of his polite protestations that there was not the 
least necessity — " be could find it easily "-—Aoio, Heaven 
knows : — also, I bad the curiosity to lie in wait a few min- 
utes until I watched hioi come cheerily out again, shoulder 
his big bundle, plant his stick on the ground, and walk 
briskly back, whistling a lively tune, and marching as fast 
and fearlessly as though he saw every step of the road be 
traversed. 

" Have you done your business ?" 

My friend started, but immediately recognized the voice. 
" Oh yes, thank you, ma'am. I'm all right. Very much 
obliged. Good-morning." 

He recommenced his interrupted tune, and pursued his 
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"way with such determined independence that I felt as if 
more notice of him would he taking an unwarrantable lib- 
erty with his misfortune. But his cheerful face quite haunt- 
ed rae, and I speculated for a long time what " bnaine^" 
he could be about, and how he dared tmst himself alone, 
in the gi-eat wilderness of London and its environs, with no 
guide except his stick. At last I remembered he might be 
one of the " travellers " belonging to an institution I had 
heard of (and the foundi-esa of which, by an odd coinci- 
dence, I was going that (If^to mee^ — the " Association 
for Pi-omoting the General Welfare of the Blind." 

I proceeded to pay my visit to this lady — whose name, 
having been often before in print, there can be no scruple 
in mentioning here — Miss Gilbert, the blind daughter of 
the Bishop of Chichester. To her superintendence and 
endowment, in conjunction with the design and practical 
aid of another blind person, Mr. W. Hanks Levy, this in- 
Btitution owes its existence. 

Laudatory personalities are odious. To praise a good 
man or woman for doing what he, she, or any other good 
person recognizes as a mei^e matter of duty, which, when 
all is done, leaves us still " unprofitable servants," is usual- 
ly annoying to the individual and injurious to the cause. 
And yet the root of every noble cause must be some noble 
personality — some one Imman being who has conceived 
and carried into execution some one idea, and on whose pe- 
culiar character the success of the whole undertaking main- 
ly depends. 

Therefore, without trenching on the sacred prjvacy which 
ought, above all, to be observed towards women, I may just 
say that it was impossible to Jook on this little, gentle-spo- 
ken, quiet woman, who, out of her own darkened life, had 
become such a "light to tho blind," without a feeling of great 
reverence and great humility. We who can diink in form 
and color at every pore of our being, to whom each smiset 
is a daily feast, each new landscape a new delight, who in 
pictures, statues, and beloved livmg faces have continual 
sources of ever-renewed enjoyment — God help us, how un- 
thankfal, how unworthy we are ! 

Miss Gilbert and myself arranged that I should visit her 
institution, in oi-der to say any thing that occurred to me 
to say about it in print. " For," added she, " we want to 
be better known, because mo want help. Without more 
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cnstomers to our shop we must lessen the work we give 
out, and refuse entirely the one hundred and fifty appli- 
cants who are eagerly waiting for more, and naeaiitimc liv- 
ing as they best can, in workhouses or by street begging. 
And winter is coming on, yon know." 

Winter to these poor — not neceesarily laolonging to the 
hardened pauper class, in many cases neither unrefined nor 
uneducated, suice of the thirty thousand blind in the United 
Kingdom nine-tenths are ascertained to have become so 
after the age of twenty-one. It was a sad thought — ^these 
one hundred and fifty poor souls waiting for work — not 
for wealth, or hope^ or amusement — simply for w<wh : some- 
thing to fill up a few hours of their long day in the dark, 
something to put food into their mouths of their own earn- 
ing, and save them from eating the bitter duty-bread of 
friends, or the charity-bread of strangers. I arranged to 
meet Miss Gilbert the next day, at 127 Euston Road. 

It was a house in no wise difiereiit from the other houses 
in this neighborhood, except that outside its shop-door 
there hung a picture not badly painted, representing a 
room occupied by busy blind work-people. The shop itself 
was entirely filled with baskets, mats, brushes, etc. And 
there the only one of the four persons in the establishment 
who is not blind was engaged in serving a few — far too 
few t — customers. 

No " sighted " — (to use the touching word which they 
have coined, these blind, in speaking of us who see, as if 
the use of the eyes were a great, peculiar gift) — no *' sight- 
ed" person can enter thishouseof busy darkness without a 
strange, awed feeling. . To be in a place where every body 
is blind ! a blind housemaid to sweep and clean — and veiy 
well it is done too: a blind porter to carry messages: a 
blind attendant to show you thi-ough dim passages, where 
you meet other blind people quieth' feeling their way, in- 
tent on their various avocations, and taking no. heed of you. 
It is like being brought into a new kind of existence, in 
the which at firat- you doubt if you. are not an unwarranta- 
ble intruder. Tou feel shy and strange. The common 
phrases, " Yes, I see," or " it /oo/w so and so," make you start 
afiier uttering them, as if you had said something unnatu- 
ral and unkmd. Only at first. Soon you are taught to 
recognize that undoubted fact, recorded by both sufierers 
and observers,that of all God's afflicted ones, there are none 
10* 
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■whom His mercy has made so cheerful, so keenly and easi- 
ly susceptible of happiness, as the blind. 

We went to the little parlor, furnished, like the rest of 
the house, with the utmost simplicity — no money_ wasted, 
as charities often do waste it, in useless elegancies, or in 
handsomely-paid officials. The only official here is Mr, Levy, 
the dii-ector, to whcse intelligence and ingenuity the work- 
ing of the whole scheme — ^whieh, indeed, he mainly plan- 
ned — is safely consigned. Under his guidance — the blind 
instructing the seemg — we examined vaiious inventions, 
some of them his own, for conveying instruction in writing, 
reading, and geography, both to those born blind and to 
those who have since become so. He likewise showed us 
a system of musical notation, by means of which the blind 
can learn the science as well as the practice of this their 
great solace and delight. Simple as these contrivances 
were, they would be difficult to explain within the limits 
of this paper : besides, peraons interested therein can easily 
find out all for themselves by application at 127 Euston 
Road, London: where, also, any collector of objects of 
science, fossils, minerals, stuffed animals, and the like — not 
subject to injury from handling — may give entertainment 
and information to many an mtelligent mind, to whom 
otherwise the wonderful works of God in nature must for^ 
ever remain nnknown. The delight his little museum af- 
fords is, Mr. Levy told us, something <juite incredible. 

Beside it, and more valuable stifl, is the circulating li- 
brary of embossed bboks, for the use of the blind ; among 
these is an American edition of Milton. How the grand 
old man would have rejoiced could he have foretold the 
day when, without interpreters, the blind would be taught 
to behold aU that he beheld when, although 

"So thick ft drop sereiic had quenched those orbs," 

he was able,-perhaps all the more through that visual dark- 
ness, to see clear into the very heaven of heavens. And 
when, to show us how fast the blind could read by touch 
only, Mr. Levy opened at random a Testament, and read as 
qaickly as any ordinary reader some verses — which hap- 
pened to be m Revelation — one felt how great was Ine 
blessing by which this (to us) blank white page was made 
to convey to the solitary blind man or woman images such 
as that of the City " which had no need of the sun, neither 
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of the moon, to shine on it, foi" the glory of God did light- 
en it, and the Lamb is the light thereof" 

Passing from this little sanctum, the centre of so much 
thought and ingenuity, we went to the work-rooms of the 
men and women employed in the house from nine to six 
aaily. In the latter were about a dozen women busy over 
bmsh-making, bead-work and leather-work The bi-ush- 
making was the most successful, since in all ornamental 
work the blind can not hope to compete with those to 
whom the glory of color and the harmonies of fonn have 
been familiar unrecognized blessings all their lives. But 
it was a treat to see those poor women, some old, some 
young, all so busy and so interested in their work; and to 
know that bnt for this Association they would be begging 
in the streets, or sitting in helpless, hopeless, miserable 
idleness — the lowest condition, short of actual vice, to which 
any human being can fall. 

More strongly still one felt this among tho men: in 
some of whom it w^ easy to read the history of the intel- 
ligent, industrious, respectable artisan, from whom sudden 
loss of sight took away Ms only means of subsistence, doom- 
ing him for the rest of his days to dependence on his friends, 
or on the honest man's last horror, the workhouse. One 
guessed how eagerly he would come to such an establish- 
ment a» this in Euston Iload, which, offering to teach him 
a blind man's trade, and to supply him with work after he 
had learnt it, gave him a little hope to begin the world 
again. The skill attainable by clever fingers unguided by 
eyes is wonderful enough: but then the learning of a new 
trade in the da,rh requires of coarse double patience and 
double time. Nay, at best, a man who has to fed for every 
thing can not expect to get through the same amount of 
wort in the same number of hours as the man who «ee& 
every thing — his tools, his matei-ials, and the result of his 
labor. The blind must always work at a disadvantage, 
but it is a great thing to enable them to work at all. No 
one could look round on these men, most of them middle- 
aged, and several, we heard, fathers of families, without 
feeling what a blessing indescribable is even the small 
amount of weekly work and weelcly wage with which they 
are here supplied, to workingmen, the chief element in 
whoso lives IS essentially work : who, in that darkness 
wbicli has overtaken them at noon-day, have none of those 
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elegant resources for passing time away which solace the 
wealthy blind : to whom there is no pleasure in idleness — 
or, bitterer, still, to whom enforced idleness is simply an- 
other word for starvation. 

And here, to make clear the working of this part of the 
Association, let me copy a few lines from notes that were 
furnished to me by its foundress : 

"Those workmen who know a trade are employed at 
their homes, and receive the selling price for their work, 
buying their materials of the Association. No extra charge 
is made to the public upon their work. . . . Those who 
are learning trades at Eustou Road receive a portion of 
their earnings for themselves : the rest pays for materials 
and goes as profit to the Institution. The teaching of trades 
is a costly part of the work. Many of the learners can 
not be supported by their friends, and are therefore 
boarded in houses connected with lie Association — the 
money being provided by those interested in the individu- 
al, or by bis parish, or in both these ways. The weekly 
terms are 9s. for each man, and Is. 6d. for each woman 
—at which rate the managers and matrons of each house 



undertake to make it pay. They have no salary. In 
proportion as the piipil s earnings increase, the sum con- 
tributed for hia board diminishes. In some instances the 
Association bears the chief cost. When lie has learnt bis 
ti-ade, the Association may or may not employ him, or he 
is at liberty to start on his own account : but pi-aotically 
he is sure to ask for employment. 

"The great object is to enable the blind, as a class, to 
earn their own livelihood, and to elevate their condition 
generally. If the sighted would help the blind by acting 
to them the part of levers, to raise them out of their pres- 
ent state, raflier than of projs to support them in it — the 
blind would most thankfully recognize that aid which they 
can not well dispense with, but which they most prefer, 
because, in accepting it, they reduce their honest independ- 
ence in the least possible degree." 

This principle of the cultivation of independence is the 
greatest and best feature of the Association. Charity is a 
blessed thing, when all other modes of assistance fail : but 
till then, it should never be offered to any human being ; 
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for it will aesnredly deteriorate, enervate, and ultimatolj 
degi-ade him. Let him, to the last effort of which he is 
capable, work for luiaself, trust to himself, educate and el- 
evate himself! Show him how to do tliia— help him to 
help himself, and yon will every day make of him a high- 
er and happier being. 

So thought I, while watching a lad of only twenty-one, 
who three years before had lost first sight and then heai'^ 
ing. Totally deaf and blind, his only communication with 
the outer world is by the sense of touch. Yet it was such 
a bright face, such a noble head and brow — you saw at 
once what a clever man he would have made. And there 
was much refinement about him ,too, down to his very 
hands, so delicately shaped, so quiet, flexible, and dexter- 
ous in their motions — the sort of hands that almost.invaii- 
ably make music, paint pictures, write poems. Nothing 
of that sort, alas! would ever come out of the silent dark- 
ness in which for the remainder of his days lay buried this 
poor lad's soul. Yet when Mr. Levy, taking his hand, be- 
gan to talk to him on it— the only way by which the blind 
can communicate with the deaf-blind — he turned round 
the most afieetionate, delighted face, and caught the sen- 
tence at once. 

" P-l-a plane. Lady wanting to see me plane ? I'll get 
the board in a minute.'' 

The voice was somewhat unnatural, and the words slow- 
ly put together, as if speech, which he could still use, but 
never hear, were gradually becoming a difficulty to Mm. 
But he set to his carpentermgwiththe most vivid delight; 
and having planed and sawed for our benefit, again lent 
himself to Itlr. Levy's conversation. 

"Lady wishes to see my toys? TU get them for her." 
And ^ nimbly as if he had eyes, the lad mounted to a 
high shelf, where were ranged, orderly in a row, a number 
of childi-en's toys, manufactured in a rough but solid style 
of cabinet-making — the last made, which he brought down 
aoid exhibited with great pride, being a tiny table with a 
movable top and " turaed " feet — a table that would be 
the envy of some ambitious young cai-penter often years 
old, and the pride and glory of his sister's dolls' tea-party ; 
as it may be yet — to children I know. How its maker's 
face kindled at the touch of the silver coin, and the shake 
of the hand, which was the only way in which our bar- 
gain could bo transacted. 
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"She's bought ray table 1 Lady's bought my table 1" 
And then, with a sudden fit of conscientiousness, " Who 
shall I give the money to ?" evidently thinking it ought 
to be counted among his week's wages, paid by the Asso- 
ciation, 

I inquired how much he earned. 

" Seventeen shillings a week, and could eani much more 
if we only had it to give him. But even that makes a 
gi-eat difference. When he came, he was so moving and 
down-hearted, chiefly,he said, "because it grieved him to be 
dependent on his two sisters. Now he is all right, and 
the merriest fellow possible.' Tasked him the other day 
if he were happy. ' Happy 1' ho said, ' to be sui-e I am. 
What have I to make me otherwise f It would be a great 
8ham.e if I were any thing but happy.'" 

Poor soul — poor simple, blessed soul ! the greatest man 
on earth might be less enviable than this lad, totally deaf 
and blind, 

I have thus given a plain account of what I saw and 
heard that day. Any one with more time, more money, 
and more practical wisdom than I, could hardly expend 
them better than in becoming " eyes to the blind " by a 
few visits to 127 Euston Road, 
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CHILDREN OF ISRAEL. 

^i/^HILDREN oflsrael." The phrase bears onemcan- 

\J ing when we see it in our Bibles, and another quite 
distinct and opposite when we use it of the very same peo- 
ple of whom we there read — that extraordinaiy people who 
remam to the present day living mtnesses ahke to Chris- 
tian and to atheist, that there may be some truth in that 
curious old Book which contains the histoiy of their nar 
tion, the warning and subsequent records of its fall, and 
the prophecies of its final restoration. 

Children of Israel. Let me premise a few words about 
them. Once, remarking to a very worthy and exceedingly 
religious lady of my acquaintance that I had been to visit 
a Jewish school, — " O !" said she : and within the circle 
of that magical letter was expressed a whole volume of 
surprise, pity, and even a certain amount of blame. As 
she and I never should have agreed in bur opinions, and 
our arguments would have been like those of the two 
knights over the double-sided shield, I quitted the subject 
immediately. 

But it led me to ponder a good deal on the reasons why 
there is, and the secondary question, whether there ought 
to be, so strong a feeling still kept up among large ms^s- 
es of Christiana against the Jews. Not merely against 
their fsuth, but personally .against themselves. True, we 
do not now, like our mediseval ancestors, make luids into 
their dwellings, attack their flesh with pincers, bent on ex- 
tracting teeth or money. We neither confine them within 
the limits of miserable ghettos, nor refuse them the protec- 
tion of our laws. Nay, we are gradually allowing tnem to 
enter^nto professions, and take their fitting share in the 
machinery of the State. But, privately and socially, the 
sentiment of not a few of us towards them is much as it was 
in Shakspeare's time. 

Excellent Will— in spite of his noble protest, " Hath not 
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a Jew eyes ?" etc., wrung, as it Tvore, out of his own man- 
ly honest nature, which not all the pi-ejudices of his time 
would wholly euhdue — did a, cmel WTOog to a whole na- 
tion when he painted the character of Shylock. Yet, in 
spite of himselt; the poet, like many an intelligent actor 
succeeding, has contrived to put some grand touches into 
the poor old Jew. Mean as he was, yon can not but feel 
that the Christians were meaner — that they returned evil 
for evil in most unchi-iatian fashion ; encouraged swindling, 
trickery, and domestic abduction, in a way that was not 
likely to advance their creed in an adversary's eves : and 
even when Doctor Portions quibble triumphs, and ShylotJe 
is dismissed to ignominy, the most excited playgoer can 
not but be aware, in that uncomfortable portion of his be- 
ing called Conscience, of a slight twinge — suggesting that 
two wrongs will never make a right ; and that a certain 
amoimt of injastice has been done to the miserable old man, 
cheated at once out of " his ducats and his daughter," nay, 
of the veiy ring that " he had from Leah when he was a 
bachelor," 

Far be it from any one of us, earnest believers in what- 
ever we do believe, to allege that creeds signify nothing ; 
that Jew and Christian, Brahmin and Mussulman, have an 
equal amount of truth on their side, and can harmonize per- 
fectly ; working and walking together like those who are 
entirely agreed. Tlie thing is impossible. In all the clos- 
est relations of life there must be, on vital points, sympathy 
and nnion — at least as much as is possible in this diverse 
world, where Providence never makes two faces exactly 
alike, nor two leaves on the same tree of the same pattern. 
But each tree is made "after ite own kind," and each na- 
tion or person also ; and it is the best wisdom of us all to 
seek out and hold fast our similarities, rather than our op- 
posites. The grand harmonies of life are produced by all 
holding fii-mly our own individuality — keeping in tune our- 
selves, without intrading discordantly upon the individnali- 
ties of our neighbors. And when we find it distinctly- 
written, "In every nation he thatfeareth God, a/tid workem 
rigftteotisneas, is acc^ted ofJBm," we dare not judge our 
brother, who, for all we know, may be " accepted " as well 
as we. 

Besides, is there not something unfilially profane — like 
the act of a man who delights in trampling on the graves 
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of his forefathers — ia the intense dislike entertained by 
many good Christians towards Jews ? They mdy be, pei*- 
haps always might have been, a race no higher than oUier 
races, and inferior to some ; but they are an eteraal teati- 
jnony ta the truth of Holy Writ : the keepers of the Di- 
vine revelations of old. From them, and them alone, came 
the belief in one God, that in its sublime verity has outliv- 
ed all pantheisms and polytheisms, and become a river of 
eternal life, which, however the coi-mptiona of successive 
ages may have dammed it up, defiled it, diverted it into 
petty and ignoble channels, has flowed on, and will flow, 
to the end of time. 

Surely it is strange — passing sad and strange — that the 
same excellent Chnstians who sing the Psalms of David, 
and believe irnplicitly in the Mosaic, historical, and pro- 
phetical books of the Hebrew Scriptures, should not feel a 
solemn interest in the poorest Hebrew who goes down our 
streets ehantmg his melancholy monotone, " Old clo', old 
cio' !" Is ho not a perpetual monument of the dealings of 
the God of the Old Testament ? Is not he, too, a son of 
Abi-aham? There must have been some extraordinary 
twist in the mind of that good lady who is reported to 
have said, looking at Hoiman Hunt's picture of the Find- 
ing of Christ in the Temple, " Dear me ! how exceedingly 
profane ! the painter has made our blessed Saviour exactly 
like a little Jew boy P' Why — ^He was " a little Jew boy." 

But enough of this. The days of religious persecution 
are over : we are coming to a belief that if truth be truth, 
it will prevail, without being props^ated by Are and sword. 
Liberty of conscience — that right of every human being to 
serve God in his own way, provided that in so doing he 
does not trench on the i^hts of his nelghboi-s — is every 
day more understood. The world has crept out of its 
swaddling-clothes, has survived the tumults of its impetu- 
ous youth, and is slowly growing into the full stature of 
manhood, as was meant by its Divine Creator. The law 
of reasonable, open-eyed duty is substituted for that of 
blind obedience — the religion of love for that of fear — the 
worship of the spirit for that of outward forms. And this 
— let us urge upon those of our Hebrew brethren who still 
deny it — is tme Christianity; the truth which originated 
with our Christian Messiah — which, though taught appar- 
ently by one poor carpenter's son and twelve ignorant nsh- 
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crmen,Iiaa proved itsolf sufficiently divine to revolutionize 
almost the whole world. 

Believing in this truth — and that the children of Israel 
will see it one day, &s well as many a Gentile, more hope- 
lessly blind then they — we need not shrink from vidtmg' 
Jewish schools, nor from holding out the warm hand of fet 
lowship and sincere respect to those who support them — 
even though, as many bigoted religionists would say, they 
have " denied the Lord." .Denied Him, in a sense ; yet not 
moi-e so than many of those same religionists who think 
that they only know Him, and that all the rest of the 
world are doomed to eternal perdition. Siii-ely, afar deep- 
er and higher feith is that which believes He is able to jus- 
tify Himself, and manifest Hia own glory, as He is doing 
every day in His own way and time. 

Christians generally know so little oi the inner life of 
Jews, that they are unaware how very much of the Chris- 
tian element has introduced itself gradually and imper- 
ceptibly into modern Judaism ; not only as regards social 
possibilities, but in modes of thinking ; in a general, liberal, 
enlightened tone of mind, which has grown up among them 
since wiser legislation allowed that a Jew might be fit for 
sometiing better than making money by old clothes or 
usniy. The once-despised nation has lifted up its head, 
and shown what au extraordinary amount of latent power 
still lurks in the seed of Abraham, only wanting proper 
cultivation to find its fair level among the races of the 
earth. And though we may not agree with Disraeli, that 
every wonderful genius — musical, artiaticj histrionic, or lit- 
ei-ary — must be either a Jew, or of Jewish descent, still, 
that a great number are is undeniable. 

In this imperfect world we can only judge men by their 
deeds, and things by their results — clinging to and uphold- 
ing good wherever we find it, knowing the Soui-ce froni 
whence alone all good can come ; and therefore I think 
many devout Christians will be interested to hear of this 
school, concerning which my friend — who, I repeat, is a 
most generous-hearted and religious woman — gave such a 
doubtful if not condemnatory " !" 

It is the Jewish Fi-ee-School, at Bell Lane, Spitalfields, 
London — the very heart of the Jewish quarter, and there- 
fore comparatively little known to us Gentiles. Tou ap- 
proach it through a wilderness of narrow and not over-san- 
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itary streets, over every sbop of which are mscribed such 
names as Salomaiis, Levi, Jacobs, Emaaiiel; while peering 
out of every door are faces — I must own rather grimy — 
bearing the unmistakable Jewish physiognomy, as it is af- 
ter centuries of degradation. They stare at you in unmit- 
igated curiosity, as if wondering what on eavth you are 
doing there ; unless you happen to come in a carriage, and 
then they break out into gnnning welcome, for they know 
that no carriages are lik^y to pass down those foul and 
narrow streets, except those of the wealthy and charitable 
among their own people. Some of these — so well known 
that I do not need to name them — gentle-hearted women, 
of gentle breeding, go about among the dark haunts of 
Houndsditch and Spitalfields as familiai'ly as City mission- 
aries, devotmg time, thought, and substance, in almost un- 
limited degree, to the poor and miserable of their nation ; 
providing schooling, clothing, food ; visiting from house to 
house the sick and the dying, and caiTjing on a system of 
unobtmsive, deliberate, personal benevolence, to an extent 
that would put to shame thousands of us Christians who 
consider ourselves followers of Him who said, " Go out into 
the highways and hedges, and compel them to como in." 

Entering the school, the first impression is that of pass- 
ing into an entirely new world, or i-ather the ancient world 
revivified. Such a sound of strange tongues — for every 
child is taught Hebrew as well as English ; such a mass 
of strange, foreign features, from the strongly -marked, sal- 
low, almond-eyed Asiatic countenance, such as, variously 
modified, we may trace on Egyptian sculptures and Nine- 
veh marbles, down to what we are accustomed to class as 
" the regular Jewish face," witli long nose, sharp, beady 
eyes, full mouth — as little like the onginal Hebrew type, 
in its purity, as the St. Giles's Irishwoman is to the thor- 
oughbred Celt. 

Great as was the mixture, and low the class, of these 
children of Israel, there were among them faces that abso- 
lutely startled one by their beauty : little Rachels, Abi- 
gails, Hannahs ; youthful Samuels, Davids, and Isaacs — 
faces that you might have pictured playing about under 
the palm-trees of Mesopotamia ; or else, in their half-mel- 
ancholy sweetness, sitting by the waters of Babylon, trying 
in vain to "sing the Lord's song in a strange land." Nay, 
60 fine was the expression of some of them, that they might 
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have sat as models for Holman Hunt's " little Jew boy " — 
as divine a child's face as ever was painted by mortal man. 

So much for the artistic and poetic phase in which the 
school first presented itself. Now to give some idea of its 
practical workings. 

Its I860 children ai-e divided into tbree schools— in- 
fants', girls', and boys' ; the two latter being again sub- 
divided into classes, the higher ones studying in separate 
clafis-rooms ; while the juniors are taught together io large, 
lofty school-rooms, of which the boys is shortly to be en- 
larged, being found quite inadequate for the number of pu- 
pils who attend. 

But to the infants first. As all must allow, the ideal 
infant^chool is a village-common or field. One would al- 
ways rather see the little people cramming their hands 
with massacred daisies than their heads with the alphabet. 
But we must take what we can get : and to see these tiny 
creatures, well washed, well fec^ well looked after, in a 
warm and admirably ventilated room, was far better than 
to meet them crawling about Loudon streets', run over by 
cabs and omnibuses, or burnt to death in locked-up rooms. 
Prohably their learning — which was shouted out in trae 
iufant-sdiool chorus, following the instructions of a twelve- 
yeai'-old damsel, with a gigantic "ABC" and a wand — is 
not so deep as to endanger the health of the young stu- 
dents ; and, I w^ glad to hear, they are allowed an almost 
unlimited amount of play. 

The girls' school-room, in which the pupils number 800, 
ia ingeniously divided into compartments ; every alternate 
compartment being occupied by a sewing-class, so that the 
noise of those who are bemg taught orally is comparatively 
little disturbing to the rest. Hebrew, of course, forms a 
part of the instmction ; but, as a cui-ions involuntary in- 
dication of the different position of women in olden times, 
of which the shadowy reflection still remains in this school, 
it is not thought necessary to teach the girls more than what 
enables them to say their prayers — which must always be 
said in the original tongue — by rote. The boys a<«juire 
the language, as a language ; the girls, merely the pronun- 
ciation, though they have the general sense of the prayers 
explained to them by an English translation. Still, grand 
as it sounds — this majestic Hebrew — the Hebrew of Moses 
and the pi-ophets — we Christians felt that we would rather 
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hare the simple heart-cry of the poorest Christian child, 
who has heen taught to say " Our Father, which art in 
heaven," or " Pray, God, bless papa and mamma, and make 
me a good child I" — ay, even thongh it dwindles down to 
what I once heard — the ridiculons, or sublime, prayer of 
infantile faith, " Please, God, cure poor mamma's headache, 
and give me a new doU to-mon-ow." Therein lies the great 
difference between the Jewish and Christian dispensations 
— the relation of God to us as i!fe .Father — not only the 
King, the Lawgiver, the just and righteous Judge, but the 
loving Father — as revealed in latter days through the rev- 
elation of Jesus Christ. 

It was impossible to go through these classes of girls, 
both in the general school-room and the lesser rooms, with- 
out noticing how exceedingly well taught they were : solid 
teaching, in which the reflective powers, as well as the 
memory, were called into exercise. Though in each in- 
stance of oar visits it was no planned examination, but an 
accidental breaking in upon the routine of the class, their 
answers rarely failed. In history, geography, grammar, 
dictation, they seemed equally at home. Their reading 
was especially good ; and any one who can appi-eciate the 
difBcnlties of a Cockney accent added to that of the lowest 
English and foreign Jews, will underetaud how surprising 
and refreshing it was to come upon A's and r'a always put 
in their right places. This is, doubtless, mainly owmg to 
the care and superior education of the head-nustress and 
her subordinates ; some of them, who, like the others, had 
entered the school not even knowing their alphabet, were 
as intelligent, ladylike young people as one could wish to 
behold. I saw one or two bthe, graceful figures, soft gar 
zelle eyes, and exquisitely-sbaped mouths, that irresistibly 
reminded me of Eebekah at the well, or Rachel when 
Jacob kissed her and served for her seven years; "and 
they seemed to him but a few days, for the love he had to 
her." 

Besides needlework, — cooking, laundry, and housework 
are taught to the girls ; successive relays being taken out 
of the school-room to be initiated in those indispensable 
home-duties which are worth all the leai-ning in the world 
to us women. Perhaps these little descendants of Sarai 
and Kebekah are none the worse for being given less act- 
ual learning than the boys, and taught to imitate their 
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wise ancestresses in Toeing able to " make cakes npon the 
hearth," and " prepare savory moat " such as many a man 
besides poor old blind Isaac would secretly acknowledge 
that "his soul loveth." The eight hundred little blade- 
eyed maidens who are to grow up mothers in Isi'ael may 
effect no small reformation in the nation, by being able 
satisfactorily to wash their husbands' clothes and cook 
their sons' dinners. 

The general school-room of the boys is much larger 
than that of the girls : in fact, it consists of two rooms, 
communicating by a sliding door, and capable of being 
made into one large area, which yearly, on the Day of 
Atonement, is used as a temporary synagogue, and accom- 
modates nearly 3000 worshippers. Even this space is not 
now sufficient for the number of boys who attend. TJn- 
donbtedly, there must be an intense love of learning in the 
childi'en of Israel ; for many of these lads, some of whom 
enter the school without even a knowledge of the alpha- 
bet, come daily a distance of four, five, and six miles, from 
all the suburban quarters of London, It was strange to 
see them — not, I must confess, ijuite so clean and whole- 
some and nice-looking as the girls, but with sharp, dark, 
acute faces — poring over their books and slates, or else sit- 
ting in rows, with their caps on, headed by a teacher who 
was also covered, repeating, ore rottindo, lessons or prayers 
in the sacred language ; for they are all obliged to learn 
A, B, 0, and Aleph, Beth, Gimel together. This of itself 
shows how much vitality the school must possess. What 
would be thought of one of the English national schools, 
or even the Scottish parochial schools — where the educa- 
tional BtandaM is much higher — at which it waa expected 
that the children of mechanics or farm-laborera should 
study Greek and English at the same time ? 

The exceeding discipline maintained among these small 
sons of Jacob (doubtless by natm-e as unruly as their fore- 
fathers whom Moses struggled with at the waters of strife) 
waa very remarkable. At a signal from the head-master, 
all the hundreds of lads sank instantaneously into the most 
pi-ofound silence, which lasted until another signal bade 
them recommence their tasks — with a noise astonishingly 
like Babel. 

Like the girls', the boys' senior classes have rooms to 
themselves. Here their education is carried on to a pitch 
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which has enabled some of them to enter as undergradu- 
ates, and take their degree at the London TTuive rait y. The 
school has also been placed iinder Government inspection, 
and theGovemnicnt system of certificated papil-teachers is 
successfully canied out. These have exti-a elaaaes, under 
the instruction of the indefetigable head-master ; so that 
the establishment answers all the purposes of a normal 
school. Two scholarships are established ; one in com- 
memoration of the emancipation of the Jews — of which 
the last year's examination-papers in grammar, geography, 
history, Hebrew, social economy, arithmetic, algebra, Eu- 
clid, and- natural philosophy, are enough to drive an ordi- 
nai-y Gentile head to distraction. There are also two annu- 
al prizes in money, given in memory of deceased support- 
ers of the school ; and a gift of fifty pounds has been be- 
stowed yearly upon the clevereBt, most diligent, and well- 
condnoted girl in the establishment, by Sir Moses Monte- 
fiore, in remembrance of his late much-lamented wife. 
Such charities, which make the beloved memory of the 
dead a perpetual blessing to the living, might well invite 
us Christians to imitate these generoua-heaited, wisely be- 
nevolent Jews. It prevented one's smiling at a fact that 
could not but be noticed in going from class to class of 
these veiy shai-p boys, that their chief sharpness seemed to 
lie in figui-es. They did every thing else uncommonly 
well : wrote from dictation a somewhat unintelligible poem 
of Shelley's with scarcely an oithographical error ; answer- 
ed geographical qHestions,and a long catechism on the prin- 
ciple of direct and indirect taxation, in a manner that 
showed their intelligent comprehension of the whole sub- 
ject ; but, when it came to arithmetic, they took to it like 
ducks to the water. In lengthy and involved mentareal- 
culations, the acutenoss of these young Israelites was some^ 

thing quite preternatural. You felt that they were i 

able of " spoiling the Egyptians " to any extent, not c 
sariiy by any dishonesty, but simply by the force of natu- 
ral genins. And charity — which would always rather see 
the bright than the dark side of an acknowledged fact — 
might well pause to consider whether that astonishing fac- 
ulty for amassing and retaining wealth, whicbis attributed 
to the Jewish community, may not arise quite as much 
from this inlierent faculty for figures, addedto the cautious 
acuteness which an oppressed race must always learn, as 
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from other and meaner qualities whicL exist no les3 in us 
than in the Hebrews, 

The less abstruse and more superficially refining branches 
of education are not neglected. In the highest cla^ the 
boys are taught drawing, and vocal music fi-om notes — 
also physiology as applied to health. Poor things, they 
must have small opportunity of converting their theory 
into practice 1 Bnt one of the most noticeable points of 
the school was the exceeding attention evidently pjud to 
the two most important necessities of youthful weU-being 
in physical and consequently mental development — clean- 
liness and ventilation. In this low Spitalfields — this woret 
of all bad neighborhoods — it was something wondei-ful to 
pass from room to room, and feel the air perfectly pure and 
wholesome, though with no more complicated system of 
ventilation than that very simple one which so few people 
can be got to understand — namely, of windows always kept 
a little way open at the top, so as to produce a gentle but 
thorough current — not a draught — above the children's 
heads. These little heads were well kempt, the faces clean 
washed, and the clothes decent, or at least well mended. 
To each boy and girl is presented annually, by the bounty 
of the Bothschiid family, certain habiliments to help ont 
the poor wardrobe, those of the girls being febricated by 
themselves, in the hour each day which is devoted to sew- 
ing. There are made also, ftom the same source, occasion- 
al additions to the scanty dinners which each pupil brings, 
or is supposed to bring. But these charities are carefully 
administered, so that in no case should the self-reliance and 
self-respect, which are the greatest safeguard of the poor, 
be broken in upon by indiscriminate or dangerous benevo- 
lence. 

The pupil-teachers, also, many of whom must necessari- 
ly know painfully the hard struggle it is for a girl to main- 
tain a respectable and even lady-like appearance upon an 
income smaller than that of many domestic servants, re- 
ceive annually, from the same generous hand, a serviceable, 
pretty dress : less as a bounty than as a kindly acknowl- 
edgment from the higher woman to the lower, of how ex- 
ceedingly valuable is ail true sei-vice in all stations of life. 
The cordial sympathy between the committee and_ the 
teachers, the ease of their relationship, and the heartiness 
with which all labored together, in the bond of a common 
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interest and common faith,,was one of the pleasantest facts 
noticeable in the institution. 

But I think I have said enough about this remarkable 
school, which, neither asking nor expecting any support 
fi-om the general community, confines its workings strictly 
to its own nation. To judge by the results since its foun- 
dation in 1817, when it opened with 270 boys, "to be in- 
structed in Jlebrew and English reading and wi-iting, and 
the rudiments of arithmetic," its influence must be very- 
great, and yearly increasing. How far it will aid, or is 
meant by Pravidence to aid, in that climax of the world's 
history believed in alike by Jew and Gentile — Sir Mc«es 
MontefioM and Dr. Gumming — when the chosen people shall 
be all gathered together at the Holy City, it is imprasi- 
ble to say. God works less by miraculous than by natural 
means, and it may be that the blindness shall be taken from 
the eyes of the children of Israel, not by a sudden revela- 
tion, but by the gradual growth of their nation, through the 
great remover of darkness and prejudice — education. Who 
can tell how soon they may be gathered, in- the most sim- 
ple and natural way,from all comere of the earth whither 
the Lord has driven them, and brought to Jerusalepi 
" upon horses, aud in chariots, and in litters, and ujion 
mules, and upon swift beasts," or as Dr. Camming insists 
the original word Kurkaroth should be translated, " upon 
chariots revolving with the swiftness of the clouds," which 
may probably — odd as the coincidence sounds — indicate 
the newly-planned Syrian railways. 

At any rate, whatever be their future destiny, it was im- 
possible, without a strangely solemn feeling, to contem- 
plate the growing-up generation of this marvellous people, 
who, amidst all His chastisements, have held so firmly to 
their faith in the One Jehovah, and in his servant Moses. 
And when, having gone through the school, we paused 
again in the girls' school-room to hear their chanting — in 
which the well-known richness of the Jewish voice was 
very perceptible — we could not listen without emotion to 
the mystical music, which may have been sung in the Tem- 
ple before King David, of the Twenty-ninth Psalm : 

. ' ' Gire niito the Lord, O ye mighly, give unto the Lokd gloiy anil 
strength. 

" Give tinto the Lord iIlc gloiy due imlo Ilia naiiie ; ivoi-ship the LoRn 
in the beauty of holiness. 
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"The voice of the Loko is upon Ihe waters: the God of glory thun- 
derelh ; the Loiio is upon many waters. 

"TheroiKBof theLoRD breakelft the cedars ;>jea, the Lord breaketh 
the cedars of Lebanon. . . , 

"The Lord aitteth upon the flood; yen, the Lokd sitteth King for 

: tlie Lord will bless 



And surely all good Christian sools may say, " Amen 
aod Amen !" 
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"TO TEE AUTHOR OF,"el«.,etc. 
"HoNonED Sir or Madaji (whichevei' you be), — -I understand 



you known wiiters ara Goinetimes kind enough to read and ci 
help to publication, us unkncwn scribblers, less foctunata, though posaiblj- 
not less desewing, than yourselves. If, therefore, you consider the worlil 
would benefit by the inclosed paper, wrung from me by my intolerable snf- 
fecings of Ihelnst threemontJie, raaylbegofyoa towrwirdit tofheedit-■ 
ol■ of Miy publication wilJi which you may be connecteii. I remain your 
obedient servant, J*se Atke." 

( " N,B. — The recipient of this letter has accordingly done as i-eqiie£t- 
ed/) 

I am, I believe, no Sybarite, but on tlie ■whole a person 
of limited desires, nor overnincli the slave of luxurious hab- 
its. It troubles me little what sort of clothes I wear, so 
that they are clean, whole, and not ungraceful. I flatter 
myself I can dine upon .any well-cooked food ; and I am 
sure I can sleep calmly upon any coach not harder than a 
deal board. In short, my nature is accommodating, and 
mj wants are few. But there is one thing I can not do 
without. It is to me more necessary than meat, drink, 
rest, leisure; and without it friendly and domestic compan- 
ionship, intellectual and social pleasures to me are almost 
worthless. My mind gets soured, my temper aggravated, 
my brain obscured, and my moral sense altogether oblit- 
erated ; in faot, I become an irrational and irresponsible 
being. This thing, this veiy simple thing, which yet I find 
such difficalty in obtaining, is fresh air. 

Will any sympathizing sonl, or body, which recognizes 
its woes in mine, yet perhaps is ignorant why it sutfei-s, de- 
rive benefit from the indignant outcry, the piteous moan, 
which I feel impelled to make, after spending a summer in 
a region where, as to both the land and its inhabitants. 
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one has every "blessing ivliicL heart can desire, ca;cepi, fresli 

This region, however, I decline to name ; and though I 
protest that eveiy lamentable statement concerning it is 
absolute truth, I mean to betray nothing that can identify 
places or people. Let those whom the cap fits wear it. 

Nor does this pretend to be a scientific article. In my 
yonth people were bom and died, ignorant of physiology, 
social science, or the chemistry of common life. On such 
subjects my brain is exactly as usefiil as an apple-dump- 
ling or a sieve ; either nothing gets in, or whatever acci- 
dentally does get in, immediately runs ont. Though, as a 
matter of conscience, before writing this paper Idelved 
throagh three large volumes and five pamphlets on the sci- 
ence of ventilation, I undei-stand it, theoretically, precisely 
as mnch as when I began to read. Nevertheless, practi- 
cally — Stop a minute, while I open the window ! 

I breathe again. What a comfort it is to breathe ! 
Alas, as Shakspeare says, 

' ' How many thousands of my poorer brethien " — 
(or richer, rather ; but I complain not of those who can 
not, but who will not, have fresh air) — 



Not " asleep," but suffocating ; bi-eakfasting in close par- 
lors where the windows have never been opened since 
yestei-day ; or drowsing heavily in closer bedrooms, with 
the shutters shut, the curtains -drawn, the door fastened, 
the chimney stopped, and the gas slightly escaping. The 
atmosphere — alas 1 I know well what it is ! Poor things j 
poor things I 

I left my home for a season. Home is home, be it ever 
so homely, and X love it, though X do not set it np as a 
model dwelling. Its ceilings are low, its rooms small ; 
from attic to basement it boasts no ventilating apparatus 
whatever ; nay, when X came into it, half the doors de- 
clined to shut, and half the windows to open. Even yet, 
some corners remain smothery and others draughty, so 
that I have ingeniously to induct unconscious visitoi"s into 
particular chairs, where X know they can not complain of 
the atmosphere ai-ound. Therefore, let it not be imagined 
that my own domestic advantages rendered me over-sensi- 
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tive to the sliortcomings of my neighboi's, and the woea 
they unwittingly inflicted upon me. 

The first woe came only too soon. Vainly had I guard- 
ed against it by weighing the meiits of a nret-claes day-, 
light jouvney, with easy springs and soft cushions, against 
heat, stuffiness, and a full cari-iage, subject to intrusions, 
at every station, of new comiers, each of whom baa his or 
her peculiar theoiy of ventilation. The result was, I armed 
myself with air-cnshion and plaid, pre^ai-ed to dasli glori- 
ously along, second-class, in the cool night-mail. Face to 
the " horses," of course, that my only two fellow-passen- 
gers, happily neither ladies nor invalids, but stout, middle- 
aged gentlemen, might interfere the less with my chance 
of fredi air. 

They did not, for half an hour. Then one of them shut 
his window, and carefully closed the ventilator above it 
I trembled, but detei-mined to hold on like grim death to 
my rights with respect to my own window. The even- 
ing went by, aunaet faded into a pale amber line along the 
western horizon, the stars came out, and the fresh breeze 
of the midsummer night crept across the long flats that 
we were sweeping through at the rate of a county an 
hour. 

My fellow-passengers ceased talking : each took out — 
not exactly his night-cap, hut an apology for the same — 
and prepared to settle to slumber. Each cast — ^I felt — an 
anxious glance at my half-open window, out of which I 
steadily and sternly gazed. At last the elder of them, 
with an abrupt — " I beg your pardon, hut I'm apt to catch 
cold " — rose and shut it. 

Alack-a-day 1 But he was an elderly gentleman, and I 
have a cei-tain old-faahioned respect for age, and a dislike 
to make an enemy even for a railway journey; so 1 sat, 
patiently suffocating, for a good while — then opened my 
window about two inches — assuring my friend that it 
would not affect him in the least ; and, lest it should, 
would he take my piaid? Grimly he rolled himself up 
in it, and went to sleep again. 

Even with this compromise, the state of things was 
bad enough. Three people, in a July night, shut, up in a 
small second-class carriage containing — how many cubic 
feet of atmospheric air ? and how many more ought to be 
admitted therein, to replace the exhaustion of breathing. 
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during a given time ? — rm sure I don't know, for I am not 
scientific. I only know I was choking : that when I hap- 
pened to turn away from my two-inch-wide breathing-hole 
towards tlie inner aii- — pah ! 

" The mouth of every hnraan being, and of every other 
animal, is pouring the refuse matter of the body into the 
air. From it ensue cases of discomfort, of disease, some- 
times of du-ect death. The surface of every animal is ex- 
haling matter : cases of this may be shown m the odor of 
even human animals — the scent of beasts," etc. 

So writes science, and I was experimentalizing npon it 
now ! Still, matters might be worse ; and I contented my- 
self with staring at the dense black squai'e of the window, 
and speculating upon the dark stai'-lit landscape through 
which we were ignorantly passing. By degrees, the black 
square changed to gray, and, in spite of the carriage-lamp, 
a faint outbne of the world without grew visible. We 
stop at one of our rai-e halting-stations. Woe is me ! the 
second elderly gentleman wakes — rubs his eyes — shivers — 
rises up, and with the crossness of a half-awakened sleep- 
er, shuts the window with a bang. 

So, there we were. No help for it, but calm endurance. 
" The moath of every human beings " But I might have 
preached a whole volume of science to deaf eai-s. No 
doubt the atmosphere was exactly what my two friends 
were used to. 1 hugged myself with malign satisfaction, 
in the thought if they only knew how hon-idly ugly they 
looked when asleep ! How their mouths opened inanely, 
and their foreheads knitted savagely ; their breathing grew 
stertorous, two brick-i-ed spots burned on their cheeks; 
big unctuous drops gathered all over their flabby, fat faces. 
How thev tossed, and moaned, and fidgeted — even though 
extended comfortably along the cushioned seats — not so 
ill a bed for any healthy man ; and at last sunk into a 
stupor so heavy and ghastly, that one would hardly have 
marvelled had it subsided into paralysis, apoplexy, or 
death. Of course not. They were sleeping in a " vitia- 
ted atmosphere." Therefore they looked — exactly as 
you look, my excellent luxurious friend, about two a.m., in 
your shut-up chamber, with your bed-curtains drawn, 
where, a few hours after, you are surprised to wake with a 
queer feeling on the top of your head, a heavy heat on 
your eyelids, and a sense of general lassitude, as if you 
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had not had half a night's rest, and it were impossible to 
i-ise at all. 

Morning broke. " My friends," thought I, in an agony 
of suffocation, " necessity has no law, I must save you 
and myself against your wiU." So, with the stealthiueas 
of a burglar, I let down a few inches of the window. The 
natnral result ensued. The pure air, i-ushing into such a 
foul and heated atmosphere, created that horror of every 
body — a draught, and tlie same ventilating current, which, 
if by means of only an inch- wide aperture it had been kept 
up quietly and steadily through the night, would have 
made us all comfortable, became so cold that even I began 
to shiver. For my adverearies — but their wrath was 
spared me ; they had come to their joumey's end, and left 
the carriage to solitude and me. What Idid afterwards, 
how I opened the window wide, wide !— quaffed insanely 
the fi-esh, bright, halmy air, watched the outlines of the 
beloved hills sharpen in the dawn, and finally, with the 
wind fanning me, and the sunshine resting on my head 
like a welcome and a blessing, went peacefully to sleep — 
all this matters not. My firat woe was ended. 

The second was not long of coming. 

If my wanderings had any definite personal plan, it was, 
to keep clear of cities. I always hated them. Now, dis- 
like had grown into morbid terror. I never passed through 
a metropolitan street without feeling first nervously de- 
pressed, then imtable, then positively wicked. One for- 
tunate day a scientific friend enlightened me as to the 
cause of this — it was the want of Ozone. If asked to de- 
scribe what ozone is, I can only say as I was told, that it 
is the life-giving principle in the air, which in ill-ventilated 
places and in large towns entirely disappears ; and is found 
in the greatest abundance on mountains and at the sea- 
shore. " Therefore," said I, " to mountain and sea will I 
go. My search after happiness resolves itself into a search 
after ozone." 

And whore should ozone bo fonnd if not in this nameless 
region, with its grand estuary, its lovely coast, its waves 
upon waves of heathery mountains ? Here, at least, I shall 
get my fill of fresh air 1 Ay, I did, — outside. But loUkin 
the houses ! 

Let me be just to my friendly hosts. They were far 
hettor in sanitary matters than most of their neighbors. 
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Their living-rooms were unexceptional: windows always 
open more or less, and no lack of that hest of ventilators, 
all the year round, a good fli-e. During the day I was hap- 
py; hut when I retired to my chamber at night, lo ! the 
excellent domestic had, according to custom, closed the 
window, fastened the ehuttei-s, di-awn the hed-curtains, and 
lit the gas. And in that all but hermetically sealed apart- 
ment, which, the gas being put out, would also he left 
in total dartness, I waa expected to pass eight mortal 
hours. 

" What I you are not going to open the window ?" 

"My dear friend, I must breathe—by night aa well as 
day," 

" But night air is so pemicioas !" 

" Not hSf so pernicious as the air of this room will be 
two hours hence, with the g^, my breathing, and the ex- 
halations always going on from the very cleanest of ear- 
pets, clothes, and curtains." And I own to giving a rather 
savage pull to the beautiful moreen hangings under which 
I was mtended to be entombed. " Why, if you were tp 
hang up a bird in a cage within this foui--poster, it would 
probably be dead by morning. I am not jesting: the ex- 

{leriment was tried. The foul air which kills a bird would 
tkely not benefit me; so of two evils I pi-efor to choose the 
least." 

And I undid the shutters, and threw the window open 
about a foot wide at top. 

My friend regarded me as she would a person preparing 
to commit suicide. 

" But the damp ; the frightful night-damp f " 
" I shail shut out the worst of it by drawing down the 
Mind, which acts as a sort of respirator. Any how, the 
dampest night air that could be found, especially in July, 
is not half so injurious as foul air." 

" Is it foul ?" with a little indignation in the question. 
Now, this is the greatest difficulty that, in my humble 
character of ventilating missionary,! have had to contend 
with ; people did not actually recognize when the air was 
foul. They had been so long accustomed to live in bad air, 
that their physical (like, alas I many a moral) standard of 
purity had become degi'aded. Many a room that to me 
was stifling, was to them quite innoxious, or at least un- 
noticed. True, they felt its effects ; they complained of 
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headache, weariness, loss of appetite and spirits, and, above 
all, of the drowsiness which is thefirstsign of a vitiated at- 
mosphere ; but they attributed all these things to ill health 
or extraneous causes. It never entered their heads that 
the preseut evil was a want of fi-esh air. It never occun-ed 
to them that the reason why, euioying life enough in the 
day-time, they yet complained or " Bnch had nights," and 
found such difficulty in rousing themselves of a morning, 
was because the air that circulates round a sleeper at ni^ht 
should he eatactly as pure as that which he bi-eathes dunng 
the day. He may defend his body with as many blankets 
as he likes, just as he would with overcoats by daylight; 
he may shelter his eyes from light, and his head from 
draughty curreuts; but he imesihave in the room a free 
circulation of absolutely pure air for his lungs to breathe ; 
otherwise, during one half of his existence — the nocturnal 
half— he might as well be in a baker's oven, a coal mine, or 
a church vault. And that is the reason why so many of 
one's excellent friends, when they come down stairs in the 
morning, look exactly as if they had spent the night in 
either of these thi-ee rather undesirable apartments, instead 
of in an ordinary bedroom. 

The substance of this long paragraph I pi-eached to my 
amazed young friend, who yet could not reconcile herself 
to the fatal position in which she loft me, as regarded the 
open window, " In our climate, too I Think of the lung 
diseases so prevalent here !" 

" May not that be from the very reason I have been 
speaking of?" 

"Because we do not sleep with our windows open?" 

" Ho ; but because, granted the severity or dampuess of 
vour climate, instead of hardening yourselves against it by 
lessening the transition between the in-doora and out-of- 
doors atmosphere, you make your houses perfect stoves of 
heated, gas-irapregnated, impure air, and then you rush 
out from them into bleak mountain blasts and soaking rain. 
No wonder you catch colds, consumption, and all those sad 
diseases which, perpetuated in famihes, become the scourge 
of the whole country-side. No wonder so many bonnie 
faces and stalwart forms pass away in their bloom, even 
here, in a region richer than any place I know of in sani- 
tary blessings, if only its inhabitants were acquainted with 
and would obey common "sanitary laws." 
II* 
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"But how can we begin?" eald my companion, hesitat- 
ing. " I i-eally never did sleep with my window open — 
should have been horrified at such a thing ; but I have a 
great mind to try. How wide shall I open it ? As wide 
as yam's ?" 

" And then, from the sudden change, you ivill catch a 
severe cold, and say it was the resnlt of my advice, and 
never open yoni- window afterwai-ds. No, my friend ; sud- 
den reformations are never to be trusted. Open your win- 
dow one inch, and one inch only, for a week ; two inches 
for the next week, and so on. The terrible punishment of 
any habitual infringement of physical as well as moral laws 
is, that habit itself oeing so powerful, even a change for the 
better, unless very gradual, sometimes, at iirst, does more 
harm than good," 

Here, catching a politely suppressed yawn, I thought it 
time to end my sermon. Whether it ever did any good, I 
know not ; — but that is neither here nor there. 

Alas, wherever I went I found texts for more homilies ! 
Not amon^^ the rural poor, who pass their lives almost en- 
tii-ely in the open air^ except during the few houra that 
they retire to the universal bed-place in' the wall ; an ill 
sleeping-place for healthy folk, and how the sick ever man- 
age to recover in it — goodness knows I Nor yet have I a 
word to say against the wretched city poor; God help 
them ; they ean not get fi-esh air. My complaint is lodged 
against higher sinnei-s; people who ought to know better; 
mothers of families who keep their children in almost air- 
tight nurseries ; mistresses of households who allow theii" 
young people to sit in the same parior all day without 
once changing the atmosphere thereof; excellent old- 
school people who think an open window or a fire in a 
bedroom "a very unwholesome thing" — yet have no ob- 
jection to send their delicate daughters from the warm pai-- 
ior fireside to undress in an apartment that livals in tem- 
perature the " frosty Caucasus." 

Above all, 1 become fierce against the givers of evening 
parties ; cruelly cramming a hundred people into a space 
which could only properly afford breathing - room for a 
score ; of dinner parties, where, retiring from vinous and 
alimentary vapors below to the drawing-room above, we 
find it with fire and gas blazing, with every window, shut- 
ter, and door carefully closed, and in that a' 
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teen, or twenty pei-sons ai-e expected to be " agreeable " 
for the rest of tlio evening I 

Are they agreeable ? answer, dinner-givers and diners- 
out. Think of the long " slow " hours where, with your 
head aching, your nerves unstrung, your brains just equal 
to giving a plain answer to a.plam question, you, hostess, 
listened for the carriages being announced; and you, guest, 
enjoyed the freeh, cool walk tome more than any portion 
of the entertainment. Not that the latter was dull, iar 
fi-om it ; you may like your friends extremely, and own 
that they bring together most capital people ; but some- 
how, they put you in an atmosphere where yoa can not en- 
joy any thing ; where the brightest wit falls dead, the most 
intellectual conversation flags, where the mental pleasure 
is BO oveipowered by the physical annoyance, that every 
thing in you and about you becomes an effort and a bore. 

Let me suggest the simple remedy of some fiiends of 
mine, who wei-e telling me how amused they used to be 
with the remarks of their friends on their soirees. " ' Real- 
ly, how pleasant the evenings always are at your houae ; 
BO different from other people's, even though one meets ex- 
actly the same set and stays the same time. Here one 
feels so light and cheerful and ready to be amused ; there, 
bah ! one often goes to sleep.' — They never guessed," add- 
ed the lady, with a smile, " that the secret of our success 
ws«, because, hidden behind a Venetian blind, for fear of 
alarming the good folks, we always kept our windows a lit- 
tle way open," 

But I must shorten my plaint. 

Although the hon-ors of large towns, theatres, concerts, 
and social entertainments may be eschewed by a devout 
disciple of ventilation, still there is one foi-m of assembly 
which one can not or would not desire to avoid ;— going 
to church. Now, let me not be supposed to speak lightly 
of chureh-going ; the solemn gathei-ing together of Chris- 
tian brethren to worship God. But He has given them 
bodies as well as souls ; and why they should be required 
to worship Him in a house — consecrated or not^ — ^wHch is 
so ill-constructed and ill-ventilated, that these bodies are 
exposed Sunday after Sunday to a system of slow poison- 
ing, and these souls so weighed down by the oppressions 
of the aforesaid body, that they can neither comprehend in- 
structions, nor join in prayer and praise as they ought to 
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(fo ; why this should be I can not understand. With all 
my love for the grand old Kh-k of this land, ita noMe aim- 
phcity,its earnestness of devotion,! declare eolemnly and 
sadly, during the last three months I have been in but one 
place of -worship where a human being could sit through 
the prescribed houra of divine service without having de- 
votion interfered with, temper tried, and health deterio- 
ated to a very serious extent. 

Country churehes were bad enough. You passed from 
the glorious, breezy mountain road, fresh with hoathei" and 
fern, fragrant with bo^-myrtle, honeysuckle, and the small 
white Highland rose, into a low-roofed, bam-like edifice, 
which had been shut up all the week, and even now had 
only a window or two opened, to be closed again before the 
congregation assembled. This congregation, accustomed 
to its jfis, eat contentedly stewing. Sometimes it fanned it- 
self sun'eptitiously with a book or the end of a shawl ; 
sometimes smelled at its little nosegays of bog-myi-tle, 
quickly withering in this hot, fetid am And though the 
exhalations that arose made the place quite noxious, and 
the united breath of the congregation gathered in a dense 
mist on the window-panes, still it never occurred — not to 
the people, of course, poor dear souls ! — but to minister or 
office-bearers, that three inches of open window at the top, 
not the bottom, on either side the little ehnrch, would have 
carried off foul air, let in fresh air, and prevented that sick- 
ly girl from fainting, that hard-worked, but delicate-looking 
man from dozing in his pew, getting a fierce headache, and 
being in a carping mood against the preacher and his doc- 
trine for the rest of the day. 

Town churches are little better. There is one, which I 
go to with the familiar love of many yeara — where the 
minister is a good man and an admii-able preachei- — yet I 
never "sit under" him, on afternoons especially, without 
having to resort to smelling-salts, frequent changes of posi- 
tion, and an agonized concentration of attention, in order 
to prevent going to sleep. My neighbors are no better off, 
they know not why ; probably the pious of them blame 
themselves — the irreligious, the minister; white the real 
cause of blame is the noxious air. No wonder they never 
enter church till the moment before the psalm ; and rush 
from it with that unseemly haste, pushing, scrambling, 
crashing — ^in a way that any English congregation, though 
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perhaps not halt so earnest, reverent, and sincere, would be 
ashamed of doing. In one chuiiih I went to — and never 
will again ! — where the congregation were admitted by 
tictets, and stood thronging the aisles half an hour before 
the commencement of the-5 was going to say the p^form- 
ance — the minister must needs be a great healer of souls, 
if he can answer to his conscience for the evil which he in- 
flicts Sabbath after Sabbath upon a few thousand human 
bodies. 

Surely, the Maker of both soul and body did not mean 
it BO I Surely He who put the soul into the body, meant 
its temporaij resting-place to be treated with deference 
and care. Sui-ely, it must be pleasing to Him that wo 
should leara how best to do this for ourselves and for 
others ; that we should make our frames strong and healthy, 
our intellects clear and onr spirits bright and brave, seeing 
that each and all are alike His giving, to be used for His 
service. We have, thank heaven, got over that false mys- 
ticism which believed that the enfeebling of the body was 
the enfranchising of the soul ; we know now that the ^nens 
soma in corpore aano is the best offering we can make to 
God or man. And no waste labor is that which we spend, 
even in small matters, to attain this end. 

But I am growing serious, if not stupid; probably be- 
cause my fire has burnt low — the hour of the diurnal pran- 
dial meal approaches, and — and the atmosphere of my 
apartment is not quite so fresh as it ought to be. Let me 
obey the laws of nature, common sense, and experience ; 
let me open all the doors and windows, and rush out into 
the glorious fresh air ! 
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IN THE RING. 

IT waa a most difficult position. An invasion vi et armie, 
by six charming English girls, upon the house of an 
elderly Scotch doctor, of small practice, slowly diminishing, 
in an out-of-the-way uninteresting town, whose few inhab- 
itants live upon any thing and do nothing. Tet, such was 
my fortune, I, Adam Black, commonly called TJucle Adam, 
probably for the excellent reason of my being uncle to no- 
body, and therefore to every body, including these charm- 
ing girls who had now made a raid upon me. So happy, 
laughing, loving, were they ; full of admiration at all they 
saw — Uncle Adam's house and garden, Uncle Adam's 
pony-chaise, and, they were pleased to say, XTncle Adam's 
agreeable society, that I should have been more than man 
if my heart had not speedily found itself riddled through 
and thix>ugh. 

" And now, uncle, since we mean to stay till to-moiTow, 
how do you mean to amuse us ?" 

Of course, I would have done any thing in i-eason, have 
given them a tea-drinking ; but that would have driven 
my housekeeper crazy. Or a j>icnic, but ours ia not the 
climate for picnics; being that, identical pait of the coun- 
try where the traveller, asking, " Does it always rain ?" was 
answered, " Na, na, — whiles it snaws." Or I would have 
invited half a dozen young men for them to flirt with — 
but there never are any young men in our town — besides, 
I dislike flii-tatioa I fite a man or woman to fall honestly 
in love and stick to it, quite ready either to many or to 
die, as may be most ex} - ■ ■" ■ 
for love, nor die for it, r 
ing off, I opine. 

But to the point. I could not allow my visitors to 
waste their sweetness on my desert aii', and gay and pleas- 
ant as they always were, I fancied towards nightfall they 
began to weary of my agreeable society. 
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" I'll tell you what, girls," said I, driven to sudden des- 
peration by the youngest's proposing Readings from 
"Young's Niglit Thoughts," and "Pollok'a Course of 
Time," by way of passing the evening, " Pll take you to 
the circus." 

I saw a slight smile flit over three of the six pretty — 
well, the six nice-looking faces — for pleasant women al- 
ways look nice to me. Certainly it was a long way to 
come from London to go to a circus in a small country 
town in Scotland. 

Bnfc I assured them this was a moat talented company, 
which had been in the town three months, and the troupe 
were highly respectable people (indeed, I had attended one 
of them professionally, but I did not think it necessary to 
state thisj. Moreover, I had been there myself^ with a 
small patient who wanted a treat, and had enjoyed the 
evening as much as the child did. In short, as I told them, 
if my " nieces," though such stylish young ladies, would 
only condescend to make themselves children for the nonce, 
to take pleasure in innocent childish folly (there was a 
most capital " fool," by-tbe-by), I would answer for it they 
would be exceedingly well amused. 

So they put on bats and shawls — no need of white 
gloves and opera-eloaks here — and off we sallied, through 
the cool bright autumn evening, to the quiet street where 
the circns was. A large wooden, temporary building. I 
bad passed it often on my walks into town, but took little 
notice of it, and no interest in it — according to the com- 
monly received fact, that one-half the world neither knows 
nor cares how the other half lives — till my accidental visit 
lately, 

Smce then I had often paused to listen in passing to the 
sounds within, the band playing and the horses galloping ; 
to wonder if that bonnie bit girlie were still bounding 
through the flower-enwreathed hoops, and that agile boy 
turning Bomeraaults after her, both on their " fiery steeds. 
Above all, what sort of thing was that " Wondrous Per- 
formance.of Signer Uborto on the Flying Trapeze," which 
had been announced night after night as the climax of atr 
traction. 

Poor Signer TTberto! it was he whom I had been doc- 
toring ; he had had a sore hand, which incapacitated him 
from professional duty. He seemed a very quiet, respect- 
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able young fellow, and his name was William Stone. Of 
conrse I did not think it necessary to tell all this to my 
satirical young ladies ; besides, a doctor's confidence should 
be always saci-ed, be his patient a circus perfoiTier or a 

we produced quite a sensation when we entei-ed ; such 
a lai^e and distinguished party, who monopolized the re- 
served seats, and represented seven half-crowns of honest 
British money. On the sti-ength of which, I suppose, we 
received seven distinct bows from the gentleman who i-e- 
ceived it, a very fierce, be-whiskered, hippodramatic indi- 
vidual indeed. I knew him, though I hoped he did not rec- 
ognize me. He was the Heir von Stein, proprietor and man- 
ager of the troupe, and Signer Ubei-to's iather. It had been 
privately confided to me that " old Stone," as he was call- 
ed in private life, was as hard as a flint, and he looked 
it. H^ gripped the half-crowns as if they were pound- 
notes, or twenty-pound notes, and crammed them into his 
pocket immediately. 

The performances had ah-eady begun. From boxes and 
gallery wei-e stretched out a mass of those honest eager 
faces which always make a minor theatre, or an accident- 
al dramatic entertainment in the provinces, ao very amns- 
ing. At least to me ; for I have seen so much of the dark 
side of life, that I like to see people happy, even for an 
hour, in any innocent way. There is a strong feeling in 
Scotland against "play-acting," but apparently the preju- 
dice did not extend to quadrupedal performances, for I no- 
ticed a large gathering of the working and trading class in 
our towuj with their wives and families. All wei-e intent- 
ly watching the careering round and round that magic 
" ring" of two beautiful horaes, ridden by a boy and gh'l 
in the character of the " Highland Laddie and Lassie," 

Ridden, did I say ? It was more like floating, flying, 
dancing — in and out, up and down — twirling and attitu- 
dinizing, in one anothei^s arms — changing horses — gallop- 
ing wildly — both on one horse. The boy was slim and 
graceful — the girl — nay, she was a perfect little fairy, with 
her white frock,'her tartan scarf, and the hood tVing back 
her showers of light curly hair, that tossed, and whirled, and 
swirled, in all directions. Whether she stood, knelt, bal- 
anced hei-self on one leg, or wreathed herself about, in the 
supple way that these gymnasts do, she was equally pic- 
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tHresqne. Kot over-like a Highland lassie, such as one 
seea digging potatoes in Perthshire, but still a moat fasci- 
nating something else. The little creature seemed to enjoy 
it so hersell' ; smiled, not with the dancer's atei-eotyped grin, 
but a bi-oad honest childish smile, as she leaped down, made 
her final courtesy, and bounded along through the exit un- 
der the boxes. 

There — among the group which seemed always hanging 
about there — the ring-master, the clown, and one or two 
young men — there .crept fowvard a figure in black, a yonng 
woman, who met the Highland fairy, threw a shawl over 
her, and can-ied her off; a performance not set down in the 
bills, bnt which seemed to enterttun the audience exceed- 
ingly. 

The next diversion was a " Feat on Bottles, by Monsieur 
Ariel," who shall here go down to posterity as a proof of the 
many ingenious ways in which a man can earn a livelihood 
if he chooses. Two dozen empty bottles — ordinary " Dub- 
lin Stout " — are aiTanged in a double line across a wooden 
table. Enter a little fat man, in tights and an eccentric 
cap, who bows, springs upon the table, and with a solemn 
and anxious countenance proceeds to step, clinging with 
his two feet, on to the shoulders of two of the bottles. 
This ia Monsieur Ariel. He walks from bottle to bottle, 
displacing none, and never once missing his footing, till he 
i-eachea the end of the double line, then slowly turns, still 
balancing himself with the utmost care, as is necessary, and 
walks back ag^n amidst thundera of applause. He then, 
after pausing, and wiping his anxious brows, proceeds to 
several other feats, the last of which consists in forming 
the bottles into a pyi-amid, setting a chair on top of them, 
where he sits, stands, and finally poises himself on his head 
for a second, to the breathless dehght of all observers, turns 
a somersault, bows — and exit Monsieur Ariel. He has 
earaed his nightly wage, and a tolerably hard-earned wage 
it ia, to judge by hia worn fountenanee. 

But I can-not specify each of the performances, though, 
I confess, afteivevents photographed them all shai-ply on 
my mind. So that I still can .see the " Dashing Act on a 
Bare-backed Horse," which was a series of leaps, backward 
and foi-ward, tnming and twisting, riding the beast in eve- 
ery sort of feahion, and on every part of him, except hia 
ears and hia tail ; indeed, I think the equestrian gymnast 
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was actually swept round tlie ring once or twice, clinging 
with arms and legs to tlio creature's neck. And the " Com- 
ic Performing Males!" how delicious they-were in their 
obstinacy I Perfectly tame and quiet, till one of the audi- 
ence, by invitation, attempted to get on their backs, ■when, 
by some clever evolntioDj they gently slipped him over 
their noses, and left him biting the ignominious sawdust. 
One only succeeded — a youth in a groom's dress — who, after 
many failures, i-ode the mules round the ring ; on which 
there was great triumph in the gallery, which felt that 
" our side " had won. For me — I doubt ; since did I not 
in the next scene, the " Grand Hippodramatic Spectacle, 
entitled Dick Turpin's Ride to York," toehold that identi- 
cal youth, red-headed and long-nosed, attired, not as a 
groom of the nineteenth century, but as a highwayman of 
the seventeenth, and managing a beautiful bay horse, at 
least as cleverly as he did the Performing Mule ? 

This ride to York — my nieces i-emember it still — and de- 
clare that Rotoson — alas, poor Bobson ! — could not have 
acted IHck Twpin better. And for Black Bess, her acting 
was beautiful, or rather it was not acting, but obeying. 
The way the mare followed her master about, leaped 
the turnpike at Homsey, crawled into the ring again — 
supposed near York — with her flanks all flecked witli foam 
(and white chalk), drank the paU of brandy and water, 
and ate the raw beefsteak, was quite touching. When, 
at last, she sank down, in a wonderful simulation of dy- 
ing, and poor Dick, in a despairing effort to rouse her, 
struck her with the whip — my eldest niece winced, and 
muttered involuntarily, " Oh, how cmel !" And when, af- 
ter a futile struggle to obey and rise, poor Black Bess turn- 
ed, licked Turpm's coat-sleeve, and dropped with her head 
back, prone, stiff, and dead — most admirably dead — my 
youngest niece, a tender-heai'ted lassie, freely acknowledges 
that — she cried ! 

The last entertainment of the evening was the Flying 
Trapeze. 

Not eveiy body knows what a trapeze is ; a series of 
handles, made of short poles suspended at either end by 
elastic ropes, and fastened to the roof, at regular intervals, 
all across the stage. These handles are swung to and fi'o 
by the perfoi-mer or his assistant ; and the feat is to.catch 
each one, swing backward and foi-ward with it, and then 
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to spring on to the nGxt one, producing to the eyes of the 
audience, for a brief second or two, exactly the appear- 
ance of flying. Of course the great difficulty lies in choos- 
ing the precise moment for the spring, and calculating ac- 
curately your grasp of the next handle, since, if you missed 
it— 

" Ah," said my eldest niece, with a slight shudder, 
" now I see the meaning of those mattresses, which they 
are laying so carefully under the whole line of the trapeze. 
And I understand why that man, who walks about giving 
directions, is so very particular in seeing that the handles 
are fastened securely. He looks anxious too, I fancy." 

" Well he may. He is Signor TTberto's father." 

" Then is it any thing very dangerous, or frightful ? 
Perhaps we had better go ?" 

But it was too late, or we fancied it was. Besides, for 
myself, I did not wish to leave. That strange excitement 
which impels us often to stop and see the end of a thing, 
dreadful though it may be, or else some feeling for whick 
I was utterly unable to account, kept me firm in my place. 
For just then, entering quickly by the usnal door, appear- 
ed a small, slight young man, who looked a mere boy in- 
deed, and, in his wnite tight-fitting di-ess, that showed ev- 
ery muscle of an exceedingly delicate and graceful frame, 
was a model for a sculptor. He had long, Tight hair, tied 
back with a ribbon, after the fashion of acrobats, and thin, 
pale features, very firm and still. This was the Signor 
TJberto, who was going once more to risk his life — as ev- 
ery trapeze performer must risk it — for our night's amuse- 
ment. 

He stood, while his father carefully tried the fastenings 
of each handle, and examined the platform on which were 
laid the mattresses. But the youth himself did not look 
at any thing. Perhaps he was so accustomed to it that 
the performance seemed to him safe and natural — perhaps 
he felt it was useless to think whether it were so or not, 
since he must perform. Or, possibly, he took all easily, 
and did not think of any thing. 

But I could not help puttmg myself into the place of 
the yonng man, and wondering whether he really did i-ec- 
ognize any danger j more especially as I saw, Inrking and 
watching in the exit comer, somebody belonging to him — 
the young woman in black, who was his sister, I concluded, 
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since when I visited Iiiiii she had trought lint and rags 
and helped me to tie up his sore hand. Over this hand the 
father was exceedingly anxious, bocanse every day's loss 
of performance was a loss to the treasuiy. This was the 
first day of the Signer's reappearance, and the circus was 
full to the root; 

Popularity is seldom without a reason, and I do not 
deny that the flying trapeze is a very curious and even 
beautiful sight. In this case the extreme grace of the per- 
former added to its charm. He mounted, agile as a deer, 
the high platform at the end of the circus, and swung him- 
self off by the elastic ropes, clinging only with his bands, 
his feet extended, like one of the floating figui-es in pic- 
tures of SMnts or fairies. His father, standing opposite, 
and watching intently his time — for a single second might 
pi-ove either too late or too soon — threw the other trapeze 
forward to meet Mm. The young man dropped lightly 
into it, hanging a moment between whiles, apparently as 
easily as if he had been born to fly, then gave himself 
another swing, and alighted safely at the far end of the 



This feat he accomplished twice, thrice, four times, each 
time with some slight vaiiation, and more gracefully tlian 
the last, followed by a low_mui'mur of applause — the peo- 
ple were too breathless to shont. The fifth time, ■mien 
one had grown so familiar with the performance that one 
had almost ceased to shudder, and oegun to regai-d the 
performer not as a human creature at all, with flesh and 
blood and bones, but as some pamted puppet, or phantas- 
mal representation on a wall — the fifth time, he missed his 
grasp of the second trapeze, and fell. 

It was so sudden; — one moment the sight of that flying 
figure — the next, a crash on the mattressed platform, on 
its edge, from which rolled off a helpless something falling 
with a heavy thud on the sawdust floor below. 

I hearf a scream — it might be from one of my girls, 
but I could not heed them. Before I well' knew where I 
was, I found myself with the young man's head on my 
knee, trying to keep oif the crowd that pressed round. 

■" Is he dead ?" 

" Ka, na — he's no deid. Give him some whisky. He's 
coming to, puir laddie," 

But he did not " come to," not for hours, until I had 
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him taken to the nearest available place — which happened 
to be my own house, for his lodgings were at the other 
end of the town. 

All the long night that I sat by the poor youug man's 
bedside, I felt somehow as if I had murdered him, or help- 
ed to do it. For had I not " followed the moltitndo to do 
evil," added my seven half-crowns to tempt him, or rath- 
er the skin-flint father who was making money by him, to 
risk his life for our amusement ? True, he would have 
done it all the same had I not been there ; but still I was 
there. I and my young ladies had swelled the number 
which had lured Mm on to his destruction, — and I felt 
very guilty. What the girls felt, poor dears, I do not 
know ; it was quite impossible for me to take any heed of 
them. My whole attention was engi-o^ed by the case. I 
wonder if people suppose us surgeons hardened because 
we get into the habit of speaking of our fellow-creatures 
merely aa " a case ?" 

No one hindered my doing what I would with my pa- 
tient, so I had him removed to my own room — the spare 
rooms being occupied — examined him, and set a simple 
fracture of the arm, which was the only visible injury. 
Then I sat and watched him, as conscience-stricken as if I 
had been one of the old Roman emperors at a gladiator 
show, or a modern Spanish lady at a bull-fight, or a fast 
young English nobleman hii'iug rooms at the Old Bailey 
m order to witness a judicial murder. For had I not sat 
calmly by, a spectator of what was neither more nor less 
than murder ? 

Somebody behind m6 seemed to guess at my thought. 

" If he had died, doctor, I should always have said he 
had been murdered," 

There was an intensity in the voice which quite startled 
me, for she had kept so quietly in the background that I 
had scarcely noticed her till now— rthe young woman in 
black. She was not a pretty young woman — perhaps not 
young at all — being so deeply pitted with smallpox that 
her age became doubtful to guess at; but she had kind, 
soft eyes, an intelligent forehead, and an excessively sweet 
English voice. 

If there is one thin^ more than another by wliich I judge 
a woman, it is her voice ; not her set " company " voice, 
but the tone she speaks in ordinarily or accidentally. Thai 
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never deceives. LooksmaY. Ihave known fair-faoed, blue- 
eyed angels, and girls with, features as soft and lovely as 
honris, who could talk in most dulcet fashion till some- 
thing vexed them, and then out came the hard metallic 
ling, which always indicates that curse of womanhood — 
woi-st of all faults except imtrnthfiilness — temper. And I 
have heard voices, belonging to the plainest of faces, which 
were deep and soft, and low lite a thrnsh's in an April 
garden. .1 would rather many the woman that owned 
such a voice than the prettiest woman in the world. 

This young woman had one, and I liked her instantane- 
ously. 

"Who are you, my dear ?" I whispered. " His sister ?" 

" He has none — nor brother either." 

" His cousin, then ?" 

" No." 

I looked my next question, and she answered it with a 
simple honesty I expected from the owner of that voice. 

" William and I were playfellows ; then wo kept com- 
pany five years, and meant to be mamed next month. 
His father was against it, or it would have been sooner. 
But 'WlUie wished to stop trapezing and settle in some 
other line ; and Old Stone wanted money, and wouldn't 
let him go. At last they agreed for six more perform- 
ances, and this waa the first of the six." 

" He'll never perfoi-m more," eaid I, involuntarily, 

" No, lie couldn't with that arm. I am very thankful 
for it," said she, with a touching desperate clutch at the 
brightest side of things. 

How could I tell her what I began everjr hour more to 
dread, that the broken aim waa the least inj ury which had 
befallen the young man ; that I feared one of those con- 
cussions to the spine, which are often produced by a fall 
from a height, or a railway injury, and which, without any 
external wound, cripples the sufferer for years or for life ? 

" No, he never shall do any thing o' that sort again," 
continued she. "Father or no father, I'll not have him 
murdered." And there came a hard fierceness into her 
eyes, like that of a creature who has long been hunted 
down, and at last suddenly turns at bay. 

" Where is his father ? he has not come near him." 

" Of course not. He's a precious coward is Old Stone, 
and as sharp as a needle after money, or at keeping away 
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whea money's likely to be wanted. But don't be afraid. 
Tve myself got enough to pay you, sir. That's all the 
better. He is my William now." 

This was the most of our conversation, carried on at in- 
tervale, and in whispers, during the night. My fellow- 
watcher eat behind the curtain, scarcely moving, except to 
do some feminine office, sneh as building up the fire noise- 
lessly, coal by coal, as nnraes know how, or handing me 
any thing I required of food or medicine.. Or else she sat 
motionless ; with her eyed fixed on the death-white face ; 
but she never shed a tear. Not till, in the dawn of morn- 
ing, the young man woke up in his right senses, and spoke 
feebly, but articulately. 

"Doctor, thank you. I knew you, and I know what's 
happened. Only,just one word. I want Dorothy. Please 
fetch Dorothy." 

" Yes, Willie," spoken quite softly and composedly, 
"Tes,Willie. I'm here." 

It was a difficult case. The first-rate Edinburgh sui-- 
geon, whom, doubting my own skill, I called in next day, 
could make nothing of it. Thero were no injuries, exter- 
nal or internal, that eoukl be traced, except the broken 
arm ; the young man lay complaining of nothing, perfect- 
ly conscious and rational, bat his lower limbs were appar- 
ently paralyzed. 

We sent for a third doctor ; he, too, was pilzzled ; but 
he said he had known one such case, where, after a railway 
accident, a man had been brought home apparently unin- 
jured, though haying received some severe nervous shock, 
probably to the spine. He had been laid upon his bed, 
and there he lay yet, though it was years ago ; suffering 
little,and with all his fecalties clear, "but totally helpless; 
obliged to be watched over and waited upon like an infant, 
by his old wife. 

" For he was an old man, and he had a wifo, which was 
lucky for him," added the doctor. "It's rather harder for 
that poor young fellow, who may have to lie as he does 
now for the rest of his days." 

" Hush I" I said, for he was talking loud in the passage, 
and close behind us stood poor Dorothy, Ihoped she had 
not heard, but the first sight of her face convinced me she 
had ; every syllable we had spoken ; only women have at 
times a self-control that is almost awfiil to witness. 
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Whether it was that I was afj'aid to meet her, I do not 
know, bu& I stepped quickly out of the house, and walked 
a mile or moi-e to the railway station with my two friends. 
When I returned, the first thing I saw was Dorothy, wait- 
ing ou the stair-head, with ray housekeeper beside her. 
For, I should observe, that good woman did not object 
nearly so much to a poor dyinglad as to an evening party, 
and liad taken quite kindly to Dorothy. 

Yes, she had heard it ail, poor girl, and I could not at- 
tempt to deceive her ; indeed I felt by instinct that she 
was a person who could not be deceived ; one to whom it 
was best to tell the whole truth; satisfied that she would 
bear it. She did, wonderfully. Of course I tempered it 
with the faint consolation that doctore are sometimes mis- 
taken, and that the young man had youth on his side ; but 
there the truth was, blank and bare, nor did I pretend to 
hide it. 

"Yes, sir. Thank you, sir. Thank you for telling mo 
all. My poor William !" 

I took her into the parlor, and gave her a glass of wiita 

"/don't need it, sir; Tm used to sick-nursing. I nursed 
my sister till she died. We were dressmakers, and then 
William got me as costume-maker to the circus. I can 
earn a good deal by my needle, sir." 

This seemed far away from the point, and so did her 
next i-emark. 

" His father won't help him, sir, you'll see, not a halfpen- 
ny. He's got another — wife he calls her, and a lot of other 
children, and doesn't care twopence for WiHi^™-" 

" Poor fellow 1" 

" He isn't a poor fellow," she answered, sharply, " bo's a 
very clever fellow ; can read, and write, and keep accounts ; 
he was thinking of trying for a clerk's situation. With 
that, and my dressmaking, we should have done very well, 
if we had once been married." 

I hardly knew what to answer. I felt so exceedingly 
sorry for the poor girl, and yet she did not seem to feel 
her affliction. There was a strange light in her eyes, and 
a glow on her poor plain face, very unlike one whose 
whole hopes in life had just been suddenly blasted, 

"Doctor," — the voice went to my heart, despite its bad 
grammar, and liorrible English pronunciation, dropped h's 
and all, — " may I speak to you, for I've nobody else, not a 
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soul belonging to me, but William, Will you let him stop 
here for a week or two ?" 

"A month, if necessary." 

" Thank you. He shall be no trouble to you ; I'll take 
care of that. Only, there's one thing to bo done firet. 
Doctor, I must marry William." 

She said it in Buch a matter-of-fact tone, that at first I 
doubted if I had riglitly heard. 

" Marry him ? Good Heavens ! You don't mean — " 

" Yes I do, sir. Just that." 

"Why, he will never be able to do a hand's turn of work 
for yoii — may never rise from his bed ; will have to be 
tended like an infant for months, and maj' die after all." 

"No matter, sir. He'd rather die with me than with 
any body. William loves me. I'll marry him." 

There was aqiuet determination about the woman which 
put all argument aside. And truly, if I must confess it, I 
tried none. I am an old-fashioned fellow, who never was 
so happy as to have any woman loving me ; but I have 
known enough of women to feel surprised at nothing they 
do, of this sotL Besides, I thought, and think still, that 
Dorothy was right, and that she did no more than was 
perfectly natural under the circumstances. 

" And now, sir, how is it to be mam^ed ¥" 

Of course the sooner it was managed the better, and I 
found, on talking with her, that she had already arranged 
it all in her own mind. She had lived long enough in 
Scotland to be aware that a Scotch iiregular marriage was 
easy enough ; simply by the parties declaring themselves 
husband and wife before witnesses ; but still her English 
feelings and habits clung to a mamage "by a proper cler- 
gyman," She was considerably relieved when I explained 
to her that if she put in the banns that Friday night — they 
might be " cried on Sunday in the parish kirk, and mai^ 
ried by my friend the minister, to whom I would explain 
the matter, on Monday morning. 

"That will do," she said. "And now I must go up 
stall's and speak to William." 

What she said to him, or how he received it, is impossi- 
ble for me to relata Neither told me any thing, and I did 
not inquire. It was not my business ; indeed, it was no- 
■body's business but their own. 

Now, though I may be a very foolish old fellow, roman- 
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tio, with the deep-seated desperate TOmanee which, my 
eldest niece avers, underlies the hai-d and frij^id Scotch 
character (I suspect she has her own reasons for studying 
it so deeply), still, I am not such a fool ^ I appear. Though 
I did take these young people into my house, and was 
quite prepared to assist at theh- marriage, considering it 
the hest thing possible for both under tbe circumstances, 
still I was not gomg to let them be maiiied without hav- 
ing fully investigated their antecedents. 

I went to the circus, and there tried vainly to discover 
the Herr von Stein, whose black-hearded head I was sui-e I 
saw slipping away out of the ring, where the " Highland 
Lassie," m a dirty cotton frock, and a dirtier face, was ca- 
reering round and round on her beautiful horse, while in 
the centre, on the identical table of the night before — what 
an age it seemed ago ! — a little fat man in shirt-sleeves and 
stocking soles was .walking solitarily and solemnly upon 
bottles. 

From him — Monsieur Ariel, who had been inquiring more 
than once at my house to-day, leaving his name as "Mr. 
Higgins" — I gained full confii-mation of Dorothy Hall's 
stoiT- She and William Stone were alike respectable and 
well-conducted young people, and evidently great favorites 
in the estahlishment. Then, and afterwards, I also learnt 
a few other facts, which people are slow to believe eveiy- 
where, especially in Scotland, namely, that it is quite pos- 
sible for " play-actors," and even circus performed, to he 
very honest and decent folk ; and that, in fact, it does not 
do to judge of any body by his calhng,bHt solely by him- 
self and his actions. 

I hope, therefore, that I am passing no uncharitable judg- 
ment on the Herr von Stein, if I simply relate what occur- 
red between us, without making any comment on his ac- 

Finding he could not escape me, and that I sent message 
after message to him, he at last returned into the ring, and 
there — while the horses still went prancing round, the lit- 
tle girl continued her leaping, and we caught the occasion- 
al click-click of Monsieur Ariel practising among his bot- 
tles — the father stood and heard what 1 had to tell him 
concerning his son. 

He -was a father, and he seemed a good deal shocked, 
for about three minutes. Then he revived. 
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" It's very unfortunate, doctor, especially so for me, with 
my large family. What am I to do with him? What," 
becoming more energetic, " what the devil am I to do with 
him ?" 

And — perhaps it was human nature, paternal nature, in 
its lowest form, as you may often see it in the police col- 
umns of the Times newspaper — ^when I told him that the 
only thing he had to do was to give his consent to his son's 
marriage with Dorothy Hall, he appeared first greatly as- 
tonished, and then as greatly relieved, 

" My consent? Certtdnly. They're hoth five-and-twen- 
ty — old enough to know their own miuds — and have heen 
courting ever so long. She's an excellent young woman; 
can earn a good income too. Yes, sir. Give thorn my cor- 
dial consent, and, in case it may be useful to them — this." 

He fumbled in his poctet, took ont an old purse, and 
counted out into my hand, with an air of great magnifi- 
cence, five dirty pound notes. Which was all that I or 
any body else ever saw of the money of the Hcrr von 
Stein. 

When I gave them, with his message, to Dorothy, sho 
crumpled them up in her fingers, with a cunous sort of 
smile, but she never spoke one word. 

Uncle Adam has been at many a marriage, showy and 
quiet, gay and grave, hearty and heartless, but be is ready 
to declare, solemnly, that he never saw one which touched 
him so much as that brief ceremony, which took place at 
the bed-side of William Stone, the trapeze performer. It 
did not occupy more than ten minutes, for in the bride- 
groom's sad condition the slightest agitation was to be 
avoided. My housekeeper and myself were the only wit- 
nesses, and the whole proceeding was made as matter-of- 
fiict as possible. 

The bride's wedding-dress was the shabby old black 
gown, which she had never taken off for three days and 
nights, during which she, my housekeeper, and I, bad shared 
incessant watch together; her face was very worn and 
weary, hut her eyes were bright, and her voice steady. 
She never faltered once till the few words which make a 
Scotch marriage were ended, and the minister — himself not 
unmoved — had shaken hands with her and wished her 
every happiness. 
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"Is it all done?" said she, half bewildered. 

" Ay, lassie," answered my old housekeeper, " ye'ro mar- 
ried, sure enough." 

Dorothy knelt down, put her anns round her William's 
neck, and laid her head beside him on the pillow, sobbing 
a little, but softly — even now. 

" Oh, my dear, my dear ! nothing can ever part us more." 

The wonderful circus of Herr von Stein has left our 
town a long time ago. It took its departure, indeed, veiy 
soon after the dreadful trapeze accident, which of coui-se 
got into all the local papers, and was discussed pretty 
shaiply all over the country. Nay, the unfortunate Signer 
Uberto, alias William Stone, had the honor of being made 
the subject of a Z?»nes leader, and there was more than 
one letter in that paper snggesting a snhscription for his 
benefit. But it came out somehow that Lie father was a 
circus proprietor of considerable means, and so the subscrip- 
tion languished, never reaching beyond thirty odd pounds, 
with wMch benevolence the public was satfefied, 

I believe William Stone was satisfied too ; — that is, if he 
ever heard of it, which is doubtful ; for during the earlier 
weeks and months of his illness his wife took care to keep 
eveiy thing painful from him ; and so did I, so long aa they 
i-emained under my i-oof. This was a good deal longer 
than was at first intended, for my housekeeper became so 
attached to Mrs. Stone, that she could not bear to let them 
go. And the poor fellow himself was, as Dorothy had 
promised, " no trouble," almost a pleasure, in the house, 
from his patience, sweetness, and intelligence. 

When they left me, they went to a small lodging hard 
by, where the wife set up di-eesmaking, and soon got as 
much work as ever she could do, among my patients, and 
the townspeople generally. For some enthusiastic persons 
took an interest in her, and called her " a heroine ;" though, 
I confess, I myself always objected to this, and never could 
see that she had done any more than what was the most 
right and natural thing for a woman to do, supposing 
women were as they used to be in my young days, or as I 
used to think them. 

But, heroine or not, Dorothy prospered. And in proc- 
ess of time her love was rewamed even beyond her hopes. 
Her husband's mysterious affliction gradually amended. 
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He began to use his feet, then hia legs, and alowly recov- 
ered, in degree, the power of walking. Not that he ever 
became a robust man; the shook of his fall, acting on an 
exceedingly delicate and nervous frame, seemed to have 
affected all the springs of life; but he was no longer quite 
invalid and helpless, and by-and-by he began anxiously to 
seek for occupation. I hardly know which was the hap- 
piest, himself or Doi-othy, when I succeeded in'getting him 
employment as a writer's copying clerk, with as much 
work as filled up his time, and saved him from feeling, 
what he conld not but feel — though I think he did not feel 
it very painfully, he loved her bo — that his wife was the 
sole bread- winner. 

When I go to see them now, in their cheery little home 
of two rooms, the one devoted to dressmaking, the other, 
half kitchen, half bedroom, in which "William sita, and 
where Dorothy, with her usual habit of making the best 
of things, has accommodated Scotch ways to her English 
notions of comfort and tidiness — I say, when I go to see 
these two, so contented, and devoted to one another, I 
often think that among many fortunate people, I have 
seen far less happy couples than William and Dorothy. 
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i 6 QTJCH a dreadful ghost ! — oh, such a dreadful 
lO ghost!" 

My Trife, who was luckily sitting by me, was at first as 
much frightened as I was, but graouaUy she succeeded in 
qnieting DOth herself and me, which indeed she has a won- 
derful talent for doing. 

When she had learned the cause of my tenified exclama- 
tion, we discussed the whole matter ; — in which we differed 
considerably ; as on this subject we invariably and afibc- 
tionately do. She is a perfectly matter-of-fact, unimagina- 
tive, and unsuperstitious individual : quite satisfied that in 
the invisible, as in the visible world, two and two must 
make four, and can not by any possibility make five. Only 
being, with all her gentleness, a little pig-headed, she does 
not see the one flaw in her otherwise very sensible argu- 
ment, namely, the taking for granted that we finite crea- 
tures, who are so liable to eiTor even in material things, 
can in things immaterial decide absolutely upon what is 
two and what is four. 



And it is just possible that when the-devil tempted our 
forefather to eat of the tree of knowledge, he was laughing, 
as maybe he often laughs now, to think what a self-conceit- 
ed fool a man must be, ever to suppose that he can know 
every thing. 

When I preach this doctrine to my helpmate — who is 
the humblest and sweetest of women — she replies, in per- 
haps the safest way a woman can reply to an argument, 
with a smile ; as she did, when, having talked over and 
viewed on all sides my Dreadful Ghost, she advised me to 
make it public, for the good of the community, which I 
consented to do — believing that it really would do good, 
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though in what manner my wife and I diifered still. She 
considered it would pi'ove how vety silly it is to believe in 
ghosts at ail. I considered — but my story will explain 
that. 

She and I were invited to a strange house, with which, 
and with the family, we were only acquainted by hearsay. 
It was, in fact, one of those " invitations on business," — 
such as literary persons like myself continualiy get; and 
which give little pleasure, as we are perfectly aware fi-om 
what motives they spring ; and that if we could pack up 
our reputation in a portmantean, and our head in a hat- 
box, it would answer exactly the same puiyose, and be 
equally satisfactory to the inviting parties. However, the 
present case was an exception ; since, though we had never 
seen our entertainers, we had heard that they were, not a 
show-loving, lion-hunting household, bat really a famUy; 
affectionately united among themselves, and devoted to 
the memory of the lately-lost head. He was a physician, 
widely esteemed, and also a man of letters, whose death 
had created a great blank, both in his own circle and in 
the literary world at lai^e. Now, after a year's interval, 
his widow and three daughters were beginning to reap- 
pear in society; and at the British Association meeting, 
held at the large town which I need not particularize, h^ 
opened the doors of their long-hospitable house to my wife 
and me. 

Being strangers, we thought it best to appear, as I 
would advise all strangei'-guests to do, at the end of the 
day ; when candle-light and fire-light cast a kindly mys- 
tery over all things, and the few brief hours of awkward- 
ness and unfemiliarity are followed by the nocturnal sepa- 
ration — when each party has time to think over and talk 
over the other — meeting next morning with the kindly 
feeling of those who have passed a night under the same 
friendly roof, ■ 

As my wife and I stepped from our cab, the dull day 
was already closing into twilight, and the Are only half 
illumined the room into which we were shown. It was 
an old-feshioned, rather gloomy apartment — half study, 
half sitting-room ; one end being fitted up as a library, 
while at the other. — pleasant though tfuln ess, which al- 
ready warmed our hearts towards our unseen hosts ! — was 
spread out that beat of all meals for a weary traveller, a 
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tea dinner. So hungry were we, that this welcome, well- 
supplied, elegant board was the only thing we noticed 
about the room ; — except one other thing, which hung 
close above the tea-table, on the panelled wall. 

It was a large filU-Iength portrait, veiy well painted ; 
the soi-t of portrait of which one says at once, "What a 
good likened that must be !" It had individuality, char- 
acter — the soul of the man as well as his body: and as he 
sat in his chair, looking directly at you, in a simple, natu- 
I'al attitude, you felt what a beautiful soul this must have 
been : one that even at sixty years of f^e — for the por- 
trait seemed thus old — would have shed a brightness over 
any home, and over any society where the person moved. 

" I suppose that must be the poor doctor," said my wife, 
as her eyes and mine both met upon the canvas face, which 
glimmered in the iii-e-light with a most life-like aspect, 
the gentle, benevolent eyes seeming to follow one about 
the i-oom, as the eyes of most well-painted foil-face por- 
traits do. " You never saw him, Charles ?" 

" No ; but this is exactly the sort of man he must have 
been." 

And onr conviction on the matter was so strong, that 
when the widow came in, we abstained from asking the 
question, lest wo strangers might touch painfnlly on a 
scarcely healed wound. 

She was a very sweet-looking little woman: pale, frag- 
ile, and rather silent than otherwise. She merely pei^ 
formed the duties of the tea-table, whilst the conversation 
was carried on with spirit and intelligence by her three 
daughters — evidently highly accomplished women. They 
were no longer young, or particularly handsome ; but 
they appeared to have inherited the inexpressible charm 
of manner which, X had heard, characterized their lost 
father : and they had, my wife whispered me, a still great- 
er attraction in her eyes — (she had, dear soul, two little 
daughters of her own growing up). — which was the exceed- 
ing deference they paid to their mother, who was not by 
any means so clever as themselves. 

Perhaps I, who had not married a woman for her clev- 
erness, admired the mother most. The doctor's widow, 
with her large, soft, sorrowful eyes, where the tears seem- 
ed to have dried up, or been frozen np in a glassy quiet- 
ness, was tome the best evidence ofwhat an excellent man 
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he must liave been ; how deeply beloved, hoiv eternally 
mourned. 

She never spoke of her husband, nor the daughtera of 
their father. This silence— which some familieB consider 
it almost a religious duty to preserve regarding their dead 
— we, of course, as complete strangers, had no business to 
break ; and, therefore, it happened we were still in the 
dark as to the original of that remarkable portrait — which 
minute by minute took a stronger hold on my imagination ; 
on my wife's, too — or that quality of univeraal tender- 
heartedness, which in her does duty for imagination. I 
never looked at her, without seeing her watching either 
our hostess, or that likeness, which she supposed to be 
the features of the lost husband who to the poor widow 
had been so deservedly dear. 

A most strange picture. It seemed, in its wonderfully 
life-like truth, to sit, almost like an unobserved, silent 
guest, above our cheerful and conversational table. Many 
times during the evening I started, as if with the sense of 
a seventh person being in the room — in the very social 
cb-cle — ^hearing every thing, observing every thing, but 
saying nothing. Nor was I alone in this feeling, for I no- 
ticed that my wife, who happened to sit directly opposite 
to the portrait, fidgeted in her chair, and finally moved 
her position to one where she could escape from those 
steady, kindly, ever-pursuing pfduted eyes. 

Now I ask nobody to believe what I am going to re- 
late ; I must distinctly state that I do not believe it my- 
self: but I tell it because it involves an idea and a mortu, 
which the reader can apply if he chooses. All I can say 
is, that so far as it poi-poi-ts to go — and when you come to 
the end you will find tliat out — this is really a tiiie story. 

My wife, you must understand, sat exactly before the 
portrait, till she changed places with mo, and wont a little 
way down the oblong table, on the same side. Thus, one 
of us had a fi'ont, and the other a slightly foreshortened 
view of the picture. Between us and it was the table, in 
the centre of which stood a lamp — one of those reading- 
lamps which throw a bright circle of light below them, 
and leave the upper half of the room in comparative shad- 
ow. I thought it was this shadow, or some fanciful flicker 
of the fire,, which caused a peculiarity in the eyes of the 
portrait. They seemed actually alive — moving from right 
12* 
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to left in their orbits, opening and closing their lids, turn- 
ing from one to the other of the family circle with a vari- 
able espreseion, as if conscioua of all that was done or 
said. 

And yet the family took no notice, bnt went on in their 
talk with US : choosing the common topics with which nn- 
familiar persons try to plumb one another's minds and 
charactera : yet never once reverting to this peculiar phe- 
nomenon — which my 'wife, I saw, had also observed, for she 
interchanged with me more than one uneasy glance in the 
pauses of conversation. 

The evening was weai-ing on— it was nearly ten o'clock, 
when, looking up at the picture, from which for the last half- 
hour I had steadily averted my gaze, I was startled by a 
still more marvellous fact concerning it. 

Formerly, the eyes alone had appeared alive, now the 
whole face was so. It grew up out of the flat canvas as if 
in bas-relief, or like one of those tei-ribly painful casts after 
death — except that there was nothing painful or revolting 
here. As I nave said, the face was a beautiful face — a no- 
ble face : such an one as, under any circumstances, you 
would have been attracted by. And being painted, it had 
the coloi-ing and form of life — no corpse-like rigidity or 
marble whiteness. The gray hair seemed gradually to 
rise, lock by lock, out of the level surfece; and the figure, 
clotied in ordinary modern evening dress, to become shape- 
ly and natural — statuesque, yet still preserving the tints 
of a picture. Even the chair which it sat upon — which I 
now perceived to be the exact copy of one that stood emp- 
ty on the other side of the fire, gave a curious reality to 
the whole. 

By-and-by my wife and I both held our breaths with 
amazement, nay,'horror. For, from an ordinary oil-paint- 
ing, the likeness had become a life-like figure, or statue, 
sitting in an alcove, the arch of which was made by the 
frame of the picture. 

And yet the family took no notice, but appeared as if, 
whether or not they were conscious of the remarkable 
thing that was happening, it did not disturb them in the 
least — was nothing at all alaiming or peculiar, or out of 
the tenor of their daily life. 

No, not even when, on returning with a book that I had 
gone to fetch from the shelves at the farther end of the 
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ray poor little wife caught my hand in speechless 
iwe, rather than fear—and pointed to the hitherto 
empty chair hy the fireside. 

It was empty no longer. There, sitting in the eelf-Bame 
attitude as the portrait — identical with it in shape, coun- 
tenance, and dress, — was a figure. That it was a hnman 
figure I dare not say, and yet it looked like one. There 
was nothing ghastly or corpse-like about it, though it waa 
motionless, passionless : endowed, as it were, with that di- 
vine calm which Wordsworth ascribes to Protesilaua : — 



Yet there was an' air tenderly, pathetically human in the 
folding of the hands on the knees, as a man does when he 
conies and sits down by his own fireside, with his family 
round him: and in the eyes that followed, one after the 
other, each of this family, who now quietly put away theii- 
several occupations, and rose. 

But none of them showed any terror — not in the slight- 
est degree. The Presence at the hearth was evidently 
quite fomiliar to them — awaking no shudder of repulsion, 
no outburst of renewed grief! The eldest daughter said — 
in a tone as natural as if she were merely apologizing to 
us heterodox or indiiferent strangers for some domestic 
cei-emonial, some peculiar form of family prayer, for in- 
stance — 

" I am sure our guests will excuse us if we continue, 
just as if we were alone, our usual evening duties. "WTiich 
of UB is to speak to papa to-night ?" 

It waa himself, then t summoned, how or why, or in what 
form — corporeal or incorporeal — I know not, and his family 
gave no explanation. They evidently thought none was 
needed : that the whole proceeding was as natural as that 
of a man coming home at evening to his own fireside, and 
being received by his wife and ^ildren with affectionate 
familiarity. 

The widow and the youngest daughter placed them- 
selves one on each side of the figure m the chair. They 
did not embrace it or touch it; they regarded it with 
tender reverence, in which was mingled a certain sadness ; 
hut that was all. And then they began to talk to it, in a 
perfectly composed and matter-of-fact way ; as people 
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would talk to a beloved member of a household who had 
been absent for a day, or longer, from the home circle. 

The daughter told how sho had been shopping in town ; 
how she had bought a ehawl and a bonnet " of the color 
that papa used to like;" the booKs she had brought home 
from the library, and her opinion of them ; the people she 
had met in the street, and the lettera she had received dur- 
ing the day: in short, all the pleasant little chit-chat that 
a daughter would naturally pour out to an affectionately- 
interested living father; but which now — as addressed to 
the spectre of the father many months dead — sounded so 
unnatural, so contemptibly small, such a mixture of the ludi- 
ci-ous and the horrible, that one's common worldly sense, and 
one's sense of the solemn unseen world, were alike revolted. 

No answer came: apparently none was expected. The 
figure maintained its place, listening apparently, with that 
gentle smile — reminding one of the ghostly Samuel's re- 
buke to the Witch of Endor — " Why hast thoa disquieted 
me, to bring me up ?" or indicating that superior calm 
with which, after death, we ourselves shall surely view all 
the trifles which so perplexed us once. 

Then the widow took up the tale, with a regretful un- 
der-tone of complaint runnmg through it. She told her 
husband how dull she had been all day; how in the prep- 
arations for these strangers (meaning my wife and me — 
we shivered as the eyes of the figure moved and rested on 
us !) she had found various old letters of his, which vivid- 
ly revived their happy wedlock days; how yesterday one 
of his former patients died, and to-day a professorship, 
which he meant to have tried for, had been given to a 

gentleman, a favorite pupil ; how his old fiiends, Mr. A 

and Sir B, C , had had a quarrel, and every body said 

it would never have happened had the Doctor been alive 
to make peace between tliem — and so on, and so on. To 
all of which the figure listened with its immovable silence ; 
its settled, changless smile. 

My wife and I uttered not a word. We sat apart, spell- 
bound, fascinated; neither attempting to interfere, nor ques- 
tion, nor rebuke. The whole prooeedmg was so entirely be- 
yond the pale of rational cause and eflect, that it seemed to 
throw us into a perfectly abnoi-mal condition, in which we 
were unable to judge, or investigate, or escape from, the 
circumstances which surrounded us. 
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Nothing is known — absolutely nothing — except the very 
little that Revelation hints at, rather than directly teaches, 
of the world beyond the grave. But any one of us who 
has ever seen a fellow-creature die — has watched the exact 
instant when the awful change takes place which converts 
the body with a soul to the coipse witliont a sonl, must feel 
certain — convinced by an intuition which is sti-onger than 
all reasoning — that if the life beyond, to which that sonl 
departs, be any thing, or woith any thing, it must be a 
very different life from this ; with nobler aspu-ations, high- 
er duties, purer affections. The common (ihrase breathed 
over so many a peaceful dead face, " I would not bring 
him back again if I could," has a significance, instructive 
as true ; tnier than all misty, philosophical speculations, 
tenderer than all the vagaries of fond spiritualists, with 
large hearts and no heads worth mentioning. If I had 
ever doubted this,-my doubts ■would have been removed 
by the sight which I here depict — of this good, amiable, 
deeply -beloved husband and rather, returning in visible 
fonn to his own fireside ; no gh^tly spectre, but an appa- 
rition full of mlldne^ and beauty, — yet communicating a 
sense of revolting incongruity, utter nnsanctity, and ridic- 
ulous, degrading contrast between mortal and immortal, 
— spirit in the flesh and spirit out of the flesh. 

That the dead man's family did not feel this, having be- 
come so familiar with their nightly necromancy that its 
ghastliness never struck them, and its ludicreus profanity 
never jarred upon their intellect or affections, — only made 
the fact more horribla 

For a time, long or short I can not tell, my wife and I 
sat witnessing, like people bound in a nightmare dream, 
this mockery of mockeries, the attempt at restoring the 
sweet familiar relations that had once existed, of the living 
with the living, between the living and the dead. How 
many days or months it had lasted, or what result was ex- 
pected from it, we never inquired ; nor did we attempt to 
join in it ; we merely looked on. 

""Will papa ever speak?" entreated one of the daugh- 
ters; but there was no reply. The Figure sat passive in 
its chair — unable or unwilling to break the sOent barrier 
which divides the two worlds, maintaining still that be- 
nign and tender smile, but keeping its mystery unbroken, 
its problem unsolved. 
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And now my wife, whose dear little face was, I saw, 
growing white and convulsed minute by minute, whispered 
to me: 

" Charles, I can bear this no longer. Make some excuse 
to them — we will not hurt their feelings — only let us go. 
Don't let them think we are frightened or disgusted ; but 
we must go — I shall go mad else." 

And the half-insane look which I have seen in more than 
one of the pseudo-spiritualists of the present day — people 
who twenty years ago would have been sent to Bedlam, 
but now are only set down as " rather peculiar," rose in 
my wife's eyes — those dear, soft, sensible eyes, which have 
wanned and calmed my restless heart and unquiet brain 
for more than fifteen yeai-s, 

I took advantage of the next pause in the " communica- 
tions," or whatever.the family called them, to suggest that 
]ny wife and I were very weary, and anxious to retire to 
i-est. 

" Certainly," politely said the eldest daughter. " Papa, 

Mr, and Mrs. ," naming our names, " have had a long 

railway journey, and wish to bid us all good-night." 

The Appearance bent upon us — my wife and me — its 
most benevolent, gentle aspect, apparently acquiescing in 
our retiring; and slowly rose as if to bid us good-night — 
like any other courteous host. 

Now, in his lifetime, no one had had a warmer, more de- 
voted admiration for this learned and lovable man than L 
More than once I had travelled many miles for the merest 
chance of seeing him, and when he died, my regret at nev- 
er having known him personally, never having even beheld 
his face, was mingled with the grief which I, in common 
with all' his compatriots, felt at losing him so suddenly, 
with his fame at its zenith, his labors apparently 'only half 
done. 

But here, set face to face with this image or phantasm, 
or whatever it was, of the man whom living I had so hon- 
ored — I felt no delight ; nay, the cold clearness of his gaze 
seemed to shoot through me with a chill of horror. 

When, going round the circle, I shook hands with the 
widow and daughters, one after the other, I paused before 
that chair; I attempted to pass it by. Resolutely Ilook- 
ed another way, as if trying to make believe I saw nothing 
there ; but it was in vain. 
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For the Figure advanced noiselessly, with that air of 
iiTesistibly charming, dignified courtesy of the old school, 
for which, every body said, the Doctor had been so remark- 
able. It extended its hand — a hand which a year ago I 
would have travelled five hundred miles to grasp. Now, 
I shrank from it — I loathed it. 

In vain. It came nearer. It touched mine with a soft, 
cold, unearthly touch. I could endure no longer. I shriek- 
ed out; and my wife woke me fromwhat was, thanklleav- 
en, only a dream. 

» ^ * ^: ^ * V V 

"Yes, it was indeed a dreadful ghost," said that excel- 
lent woman, when she had heard my whole story, and wc 
had agiun composed ourselves as sole occupants of the rail- 
way carriage which was conveying us through the dead 
of night to visit that identical family whom I had been 
dreaming about — whom, as stated, we had never seen. 
" Letusbe thankfiil, Charles, that it was a mere fantasy of 
yonr over-exeited imagination — that the dear old Doctor 
sleeps peacefully in his quiet grave; and that his affec- 
tionate family have never summoned him, soul or body, to 
sit of nights by their uncanny fireside, as you so hon-i- 
bly describe. What a blessing that such things can not 
be!" 

" Ay," i-Milied I — " though, as Imlac says in ' Rasselas,' 
'that the dead can not return, I will not undertake to 
prove ;' still, I think it in the highest degree improbable. 
Their work here is done ; thej are translated to a higher 
"sphere of being ; they may stdl see us, love us, watch over 
US ; but they belong to us no more. Mary, when I leave 
you, remember I don't wish ever to he braught back again ; 
to come rapping on tables and knocking about chah-s; de- 
livering ridiculous messages to deluded inquirei-s, and alto- 
gether comporting myself in a manner that proves, great 
fool 38 1 may have been in the body, I must be a still great- 
er fool out of it." 

" And Charles," said the little woman, creeping up to 
me with', tears in her eyes, " if I must lose you — dearly as 
I love you — ^I would rather bury you under the da^ies and 
in my heart ; bury you, and never see you again till we 
meet in the world to come, than I would have you revis- 
iting your old fireside after the fashion of this dreadful 
ghost," 
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THIS is not a story, thougli the title looks aa if it were. 
It is merely a few words meant to be spoken at Christ- 
mas time, when people's hearts are open — when their 
hearths are brightened and their tables filled with little 
children ; for Christmas, so rai-ely a happy time for us el- 
ders, can be made, and always should be, an especial time 
of delight to children, if only in remembrance of Him who 
then became a little child. And the more we snffer — we 
others, to whom year after year has inevitably brought bit- 
ter anniversaiies — the more we onght to tiy and spare the 
children from suffering, as long as we can ; by making for 
our own, in eveiy possible way, a " meny Christmas and a 
happy New Year;" and also by scattei-ma abroad among 
others not our own a little comfort, a little pleasure, a lit- 
tle of that light-hearted mirth, which is all of the present, 
dreading no future and remembering no past. Ah, let us 
always try to make the children happy ! they will not be 
children long. 

It is with this feeling that I wish to say a few words for 
a few "puir wee bodies" who live, or rather suffer exist- 
ence — for in many cases it can hardly be called living, — in 
Meadowside House, Lauriston Lane, lately converted into 
the Edinburgh Hospital for Sick Children, 

There is a i-egion, quite unfemiliar to paseing strangers 
and saperficial sightseera, and yet within five minutes' walk 
of the picturesque, historical, melancholy, noisome, abomi- 
nable Old Town — with its Canongate, Cowgate, Lawn-mar- 
ket, Grass-market, — classic ground, investigated by flying 
tourists with mingled curiosity and abhorrence : for sel- 
dom -does a canker so foul lurk at the heart of any city as 
of this, the flower of cities — beautiful Edinburgh. Still, for 
its salvation maybe, close at the back of it lies the other 
region known to residents by the name of " the Meadows." 
How the word suggests to the southern ear pictures of 
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English fields, knee-deep in growing May-grass, reddened 
witt wavy sorrel -seeds and yellowed over with buttei-- 
cnps ; or sunshiny meads, where, sitting down and stretch- 
ing round a circle, ann-wide, you may fill your two hands 
with cowslips ; mingled here and there with those Shak- 
spearian lady-smocks that — ■ 

"All Bilver-wJiUe 
Do paint the meadows with delight." 
Al^ ! not these meadows, I have seen a daisy there — 
ble^ the gowans ! like the poor little children, they ^row 
anywhere — and one or two dandelions, and (I believe, 
but would not undertake to affirm the factj a buttercup : 
but the principal feature of these meadows is simple grass. 
Very good grass, though; green and smooth; and one 
ought to be thankful for it, and for the fresh breeze that 
blows across it, and for the merry i-ustle of the two lines 
of lately planted but well-growing trees. A pleasant 
place, where the Edinburgh volunteers — honest lads 1 — 
come and do rifle-shooting of mornings, usually placing 
their target directly in the way of early peaestiians ; 
where, later, the genteel nurse-maids from George Square, 
Buccleuch Place, and the houses round Heriot's Hospital, 
walk with theii- young charges, and the ungenteel, youth- 
ful fry from Newington and Momingside come out to 
play, healthy and strong, barefooted and rough-headed, 
feut the children of a lower class still, abiding in that mel- 
ancholy region just spoken of, in the tall " lands " — twelve 
stories high ; the dark cellars, windowless, fireless ; up the 
wynds and closes, stiflingly foul, so foul that one often in- 
elmes to believe the only cleansing would be a good whole- 
some fire, like the Great Fire of London, — alack ! the chil- 
dren who live here, they never come near the Meadows, 
Their poor, weak, i-ickety limbs could never totter far 
enough to reach and roll on the green grass ; their eyes, 
accustomed to dank, damp cellars, where the sun never 
shines and never shone, could hardly endure the bright, 
broad daylight ; and their poor, thin, unwashed, unclothed 
bodies would shrink, withered up, from the first sweep of 
the healthy breeze that blows across Arthur's Seat and 
the Braid Hills. They scarcely know that such things ex- 
ist, unless the angel of sickness — it is an angel, often — cai"- 
ries them away, some strange, miserable, wonderful day, 
and leaves them, half alive, or with only a few days or 
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weeks of life before them, to lie clean and quiet, away 
from all noisome siglita and smells and sounds, in the 
peaceful, tidy crib in one of the wards at Moadowside 
House. 

It was a wise and fortunate choice which located the 
hospital here— its first step since its small beginnings in 
Lanriston Lane. Let ns briefly recount them. 

Four years ago* a few worthy Edinburgh doctors — 
(truly a large portion of the world's worth lies among 
doctors) — woke up fully to the alai-ming fact that one half 
of the children born in Edinburgh die before their thu-d 
year. Also to a second fact, statistically proved, that this 
frightful mortality does not lessen the population ; but that 
the half generation thus cut off is assuredly and immedi- 
ately replaced by another, more puny, more unhealthy, 
less fitted both to straggle with the burden of life them- 
selves, or to transmit it to posterity. Worse far than the 
sight of a race wholly swept away by pestilence, sword, or 
famine — or vanishing like snow, as the Indians do, before 
the hot breath of aovanciiig civilization — is the spectacle 
of a race dying out by slow deterioration, and from appar- 
ently prevent[fl)ie causes, under the very eyes of theii- breth- 
ren. For, however strange and incredible it may appear — 
as it did when lately the two highest bom in the land, the 
Prince and Princess of Wales, blest in youth and love and 
happy fortunes, drove through the High Street and Can- 
ongate, smiling gayly and graciously on the two lines of 
wretched faces that put on a weak, accidental, welcoming 
smile — still they are our brethren. And it is only the 
Cains of this world, with fratemal blood on their hands — 
or the Levites, who, " passing by " the afflicted, are haply 
Cains too, by omission if not by commission — it is only 
such as these who dare meet the one Almighty Father 
with the ci-y of" Am I my brother's keeper?'' 

The Edinburgh doctors — with other gentlemen out of 
the profession — felt that they were, in one sense, their 
brothers' keepers ; and being honestly convinced of the 
two sad facts before named, they set about to remedy 
them by means of a third great fact — that prevention is 
better than cure. On the princij^e that Reformatories are 
wiser, perhaps cheaper — than Penitentiaries ; Servants' 
Homes than Magdalen Institutions; decent, sanitary lor 
• This was written in 1864. 
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fcoveva' cottages than jails and workhouees — they thought 
they would do their best to establish a Children's Hospital. 
Few things can be, or need to be, without secondary 
motives ; and even charity itaelf is in one form an act of 
self-preservation. It does not detract from the benevo- 
lence of this scheme, that its originators felt also how 
valuable it would be in furnishing opportunity for the 
study of chUdren's diseases — so important and difficult a 
bi-anch of medical science. Also that by taking hold of 
sickness, especially infectious disordera, at the very begin- 
ning, the hospital might be efficacious in stopping the 
Spread of those endemics and epidemics which, rooting 
themselves amidst the foulness of the beggar's home, 
spread secret dev^tation to that of his wealUiy and pros- 
perous neighbor. People do not consider — until neglect 
brings its own retribution — that death has entered many a 
palace door by the iilthy alley left to fester unheeded be- 
neath its shadow ; and that many a landlord who will not 
build, or snffer to be built, decent cottages for his laboi-ei-s 
to live in has to meet his reward in other ways — by poach- 
ers, night robbers, dishonest or cormpted sei-vants, conta- 
fious diseases, and the still worse contagion of crime. 
'or it is a law of nature to help us in the eternal struggle 
between good and evil, that we dare not leave the latter 
alone, turning our lazy or sanctimonious eyes from it, un- 
der the supposition that it wiU never harm us. It will. 
Even for the safety of hia own family, every householder 
in Edinburgh were wise to lend a hand in the cleansing of 
that Augean stable which Doctor Guthrie and many oth- 
era are doing their best for, by sermon, speech, and pen. 
And one of these means of purification is a Children's Hos- 
pital 

The one in Lauriston Lane found many opponents — 
some conscientious, some careless or prejudiced ; but of 
all, the less here said the better, seeing the hospital has 
outlived its time of trial, and attained the grand secret for 
converting enemies into friends — success. 

From Wie day~8th March, I860— when it held its first 
annual meeting, with Dean Ramsay in the chair, and many 
more honorable and notable Edinburgh gentlemen sur- 
rounding him, it has steadily progressed, its directors act- 
ing with true Scotch caution, and spending their funds 
with honest Scotch economy ; until lately they wei-o able 
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to purchase, enlarge, and occupy tlic pleasant old mansion 
called Meadowside House. 

It is in exterior move like a family house than a hospi- 
tal. Its thi-ee stories of cheerfiil windows imply equally 
cheei-ful rooms within, ae any body may prove who calls 
there between three and five on a week-day afternoon. Its 
very siniplicity, plainness, and famUiness, so to apeak, are 
a great charm. !No money squandered over porticoes and 
cupolas, bas-reliefs and statues without, and throngs of 
w^l-houaed, well-salaried servants within : here is just 
■what is wanted and no more. The whole resident staff 
comprises a, medical officer, a matron — who truly appeara 
like the universal mother of this lai^e and helpless little 
family — a few nurses and domestic sei-vants. Two ordi- 
naiy wards — one filled always, and a second just opened, 
in hope that the institution will be enabled to afford it ; 
two fever wards, carefully shut off from the rest of .the 
house ; a few emaller rooms for domestic occupation ; and 
two others, with a separate entrance, devoted to the daily 
crowd of out-door patients who come for advice and medi- 
cine, — this constitutes the whole of the establishment. 

It would be veiy easy to write pag^ of argumentative 
appeal or of emotional pleading on that subject which goes 
to the heart of all women — nay, of all humanity — a sick 
child. But I shall not do it. I would that, instead of any 
writing, I could paint a picture — dumb as themselves — of 
the little white, thin faces, lying so patiently on the com- 
foi-tahle pillows. " It is wondei'fiil how good our children 
are," said the matron. " We never have the least trouble 
with them, and yet no nurse is allowed either to scold or 
to punish them." Or, rather, I would that I could tell, to 
both old and young, as a simple fireside story, with the 
yule log blazing and the chestnuts crackling on the hearth, 
the histories, quite trae, of some df the poor children who 
come to, and go, unless in another and often more mercifiil 
way they ai-e taken — from Meadowside House. 

Hear, for instance, a few anecdote, chosen at random 
fi-om the matron's talk, while she went.fi-om crib to crib, 
smoothing one pillow or altering another, administering a 
word of kindness, or a pat and smile, — small things to nch 
men's children in pleasant nurseries, sunned through and 
through with mother's love ; but oh, what great and new 
things to such children as these ! 
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Thomas Weir, admitted here 29th March last; dismiss- 
ed, cured, the 21st May; seven years old; very small of 
his age. The mother had had eight children ; aii dead but 
Tommy, The father was in Perth prison — third commit- 
tal, for ■wife-beating. Tommy was sent here by the police 
doctor, his mother being found dead drunk on a stair and 
the child beside her, ill with fever. For weeks ho lay be- 
tween life and death, neither speaking nor taking notice of 
any thing. His mother would sometimes come to inc[nire 
for him, but in such a state that she could not be admitted 
to the ward. Once she did get in, and Tommy said, " Hith- 
er, ye auldna come here when ye've had a dram, the mis- 
tress will see ye." One day another wretched-looking 
woman came, and he told her to go away, and afterwards 
said to the nurse, " Nui-se, she's an awfu' bad one — yon 
woman. She pawned mithei-'s ^laid, and they both got fou, 
and were taken aff by the pobce, and I sat my lane on a 
stair a' the nicht — cauld, cauld 1" Tommy afterwards, 
during his convalescence, told many like tales of his short 
seven years' life — his numerous wanderings, often walking 
twenty miles a day ("that's what gars me look sae auld, 
ye ken ") : how the father and mother once left him and 
his wee sister at Mid Calder, a village ten miles from Edin- 
burgh, and never came back : how a kind woman gave 
them a sack to sleep on in a shed, and a " piece " in the 
morning, and then the two forlorn bairns set off to walk 
into Edinbui'gh to their grandfather, who lived in the 
Grass-market. " He was weel aff auce, and a grand singer ; 
that's how 1 can sing sae weel," as poor Tommy often did, 
to the great delight of the nurses. " Grandfather," it seems, 
went about the countiT with a show, of which he played 
the Merry-Andrew, till, getting aged, he took a room in 
the Grass-market, and held prayer-meetings. Tommy and 
his mother leading the psalmody. " But," he continued, 
" in the cauld winter grandfather deed, ye ken, and granny 
gaed to see a leddy that's kind to her, and whDes mithor 
Rfted the things fra grandfather's bed and sold them for 
whisky. Wae's me 1 father will be out o' prison soon, and 
then what'll I do, for him and mither's always fighting." 
Alas, poor little Tommy Weir ! 

There was another boy, whose name I forget, found ly- 
ing on straw in a dark cellar, which had literally nothing 
in it but this one heap of straw. The parents were in the 
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habit of going out for the day, and locking up the child 
there, without food, or fire, or clothes. He was bi-ought 
in — a mere bundle of rags — quite paralyzed, and lay for a 
week on one of the hospital beds, without stirring or speak- 
ing, till they almost thought he was deaf and damb. At 
last he did mutter out one word, and it was " wMsky 1" 
He afterwards tried, in his wretched feint voice, to begin 
singing a whisky song, and told the nurse be had hardly 
tasted any thing bnt whisky since he was born. Somehow 
his wretched mother found him out and came to see him. 
Immediately after she left, the miserable little creature 
was caught hiding its wizened face and still half-paralyzed 
hands under the bed-clothes, trying to undo the cork of a 
small bottle filled with whisky ! But this child also re- 
covered, learned to feed on and enjoy other food than 
drams, and left the hospital for a future of — God knows 
what I Still the life had been sayed — so far. 

And sometimes, when help comes too late, and the life 
is not saved, It is touching to hear the end of these prema- 
turely old children. One little girl, Jane Mackenzie, used 
to say often before her death,"! did na think ony folk 
coyJd be sae kind to ither folk's bairns," She took a fan- 
cy to one of the gentlemen who often visited the hospital, 
and asked him to come and talk to her, " I heard ye 
speaking to yon wee boy, and I thocht, may be, ye wad 
speak to me too." As he did — many holy and peaceful 
words ; and when the child died, content and happy, he 
took the trouble of travelling some distance to follow her 
to her grave. 

The little patients who do not die sometimes live for 
better things than orice seemed possible. In January last, 
one Mai-y Cullen was brought into the hospital, having 
suddenly lost the use of her limbs, and a fortnight after- 
wai-ds her speech. She lay for a long time totally heljH 
less, and apparently imbecile. Bnt eight months of good 
air, good food, good nursing, have changed the paralyzed 
child into an active girl, a capital little servant in the ward 
where she came a wmle ago 9& a miserable and hopeless in- 
valid. So great is the vitality of youth, when given the 
least chance of throwing off disease by means of proper 
sanitary care, which, in such homes as these children are 
brought from — nay, in any working and poverty-stricken 
homea — is purely impossible. 
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Those who leave their temporary refuge are often very 
eager to get back to it. "At this time," said the matron, 
" we have a little fellow who was with ua two yeara since. 
When he left I said, ' Harry, when will you come and see 
mo ?" — ' Whenever I'm no weel,' anawei-ed he ; and sure 
enough the other day his mother came and said Han-y 
was ill, and would not let her rest till she brought him to 
the hospital. The next day his sister came in, also very 
ill. As soon as he saw her he said, ' Mnna greet, Anna ; 
this is a grand place 1' and the two soon made themselves 
quite happy together. There was another boy," contin- 
ued the matron (from whom I have had all these true sto- 
ries, as they may be gained readily by any one who visits 
the place — facts sadder than any fiction), " his name was 
Pat. He had no father, and worse than no mother. When 
he recovered he was very unwilling to leave us ; but being 
cured, we could, of couree keep Mm no longer, so we gave" 
him some warm clothing — as we generally do, for the raga 
the children are brought in are almost always obliged lo 
be huiTit — and then we sent bim away. But for a long 
time afterwards poor Pat used to come and stand at the 
kitchen-window, when I was serving the dinners, just to 
get a few mouthfuls and a warm at the fire. One bitter 
morning in February he came begging to be taken in, but 
I said, ' Pat, you're not ill, and we caivt have yoa.' Nest 
morning he was back again, with his head all cut and 
bleeding. " Ye'll tak me in noo," said he, evidently quite 

flad of his misfortune. And, though, to his great regret, 
e got well in a week, still he waa so eager to stay that 
one of our' gentlemen kindly admitted him into an indus- 
trial school, and poor Pat is all right now." 

Sometimes the parents are grateful, and biing little 
presents to the matron, or make thank-oflferings of a few 
pence to the box at the dispensary, where, chiefly as a mat- 
ter of form, it is stated that, if the applicants can afford it, 
the medicines ai-e to be paid for. However, no test is pos- 
sible, and thus many get gratia the medical aiA they could 
well pay for. Still the good ia done, and the charity, as a 
charity, reaches to the vei-y loweat deeps of that sea of 
misery close by. Unhappily parents, out of ignorance or 
carelessness, often delay bringing their children till assist- 
ance comes too late ; and yet it is hard to refuse the poor 
little dying creature a few hours of a quiet hospital-bed, 
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on which to breathe its last, instead of sending it hack to 
those pestilential holes where the slightest illness becomes 
almost certain doom ; and death, stripped of all its peace 
and saei-edness, breeds death on every side, by all imagina- 
ble horrors of contact with repulsive mortality. 

The difficulty which some enei^etic adversaries of chil- 
dren's hospitals have upheld so strongly — that of removing 
a child from home and parents — has not, in the practic^ 
working of this hospital, been found to be a difficulty at 
all. For, among the cls^ses for which it was chiefly intend- 
ed, home is no home, and parents, instead of being the 
child's best guardians in health or sickness, are often, 
through ignorance or neglect, its very worst. Even the 
maternal tie — the last to survive amid the wreck of all 
else that is womanly — is often totally lost; witness the 
case of little Tommy Weir. Despite all the flimsy ob- 
jections of sentimental theorists about the sanctity of the 
parental bond, and the danger of interfering with it, any 
person of common sense must see, that when parents make 
of themselves bmte beasts, it is not only the nght but the 
duty of national charity to step in, and say, *' "Kese'are the 
children of the nation : give up your pretended rights and 
unfulfllled duties — they are no longer yours, but ours. 
We may not be able to save you, but these little ones mwsi 
be saved," 

A difficult question, and yet it ought to h'e met and 
looked rationally in the face, both by governments and 
by private schemes of benevolence. 

If the h^h arm of righteous authority did a little more 
than it now does in interfering for the helpless, and break- 
ing the bonds of the oppressed ; compelling sanitary ob- 
servances, laying upon ignorance as well as vice the strong 
hand of the law, and dragging all coiTuption out into the 
open day, it would be all the better — not for us, perhaps, 
but for those that shall come after us. 

And for this end, hoping it will do a little atom of good 
to leaven this mountainous mass of misery, I tell, just at 
Christmas-time, when the Great Master of us all came to 
seek and to save that which was lost, the story of the lost 
lambs who are taken in and folded, either for living or for 
dying, into this quiet honie at Meadowside House. On its 
arrangements I do not dilate ; they are much the same as 
in all well-conducted hospitals, and almost identical with 
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that of the Children's Hospital in Great Ormond Street, 
London, on the principle of which this one was founded. 
Besides, all who live within reach may so and see the place 
for themselves; and one hour of such a pathetic sight, 
either to mothers or children — and especially to childless 
mothers and motherless children — is worth all that ever I 
can write about it. 

I would like, at this Christmas-time, to urge such not 
only to go and see, but to go and help them ; — as lady- 
visitors, moving from crib to crib, and bestowing a kind 
word or a plaything or two on the little occupant ; as sub- 
scribers, giving, perhaps, one small pound a year ; as donors, 
paying a hundred pounds for the not nnhappy privilege 
of knowing that thereby one bed, with one sick child al- 
ways in it, is secured in perpetuity ; as benefactoi-s, who 
are willing to leave one thousand pounds of the money 
which they can not caiTV away with them — money to 
which no child is heir, and which, expended on the found- 
ing of a ward here, would benefit hundreds and thousands 
of children to all generations. Lastly, there is something 
which every body can do — every mother of a family who 
has so many wora-out and disused clothes cumbering her 
nui-sery shelves — make them np into a parcel, and send 
them to Meadowside House to clothe the poor little con- 
valescents, who come there in rags, and would go out, most 
of them, in utter nakedness, were it not for the charitable 
store — never too lai^e— which the hospital keeps, and be- 
stows even when its professed charge of the inmates is 
ended. 

Beyond its doors, to follow these poor children is all but 
impossible. Sometimes, thinking of the homes they come 
from, and must go back to, one is tempted to believe that 
the best and safest home for them is that quiet "dead- 
house," where BO many of them are carried, and thence to 
a quieter spot still. And yet they do live, and He makes 
them live, and bids us help them to live— He in whose 
hands alone are living and dying. Therefore we dare not 
say — since He does not say it — that it were better any 
one of these little ones should die. We would rather hope 
that the life, frail as it may be, which the hospital puts into 
them, is put for a good end, and that the moral influence 
which they are subjected to under Its roof, of cleanliness, 
■" ■ ""■ ice, mav not be without cifect on at 
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least some of tliem. Small the amount of good done may 
be, yet have we not the liighest authority for believing that 
"a little leaven leaveneth the whole lump?'- We can bnt 
do oui- best and tnist. 

And therefore I have said my humble say, hoping that 
some will read it who may be able to do far more than I 
cau ever do myself. Nor do I think that even as " a story 
— a true story," which children are always asking for, it 
would make the Christmas children less happy, if, gathered 
round papa's and mamma's knees at the fireside, some one 
would take the trouble to read to the little people, in whole 
or in part, what I have written about the forlorn ones eo 
different from themselves — the aick children who are taken 
in and nursed well, or tended kindly tilt they quietly die — ' 
at Meadowside House, Edinburgh. 
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IN HER TEENS. 

IF " the boy is father of the man," the girl is likewise 
mother to the woman; and the woman — oh, solemn 
thonght, laden with awful responsibility to each tiny 
maiden-ohild that coos and crows at us fi-om her innocent 
cradle I — the woman is the mother of us all. Far deeper 
and liigher than the advocates of woman's rights are awai-e 
of, lies the trnth, that women are the heart of the world. 
From a gynocraoy,or even a self-existent, self-protecting, 
and self-dependent rule, heaven save us, and all other Chris- 
tian communities t but the fact remains, that on the women' 
of a nation does its virtue, strength, nohility, and even its 
vitality, rest, Sparta recognized this in a rough barbaric 
way; Judea, too, when through successive ages every 
daughter of Abraham was brought up to desire mother 
hood as her utmost honor, in the hope that of her might 
be born the long-expected Messiah, the promised Seed, All 
history, carefully examined, would, we believe, exemplify 
the same truth — that the rise and fall of nations is mainly 
dependent on the condition of their women — the mothers, 
sisters, daughters, wives — who, consciously or unconscions- 
Ijr, mould, and will mould forever, the natures, habits, and 
lives of the men to whom they belong. Kay, even in mod- 
em times, in looking around upon divers foreign countries 
— but stay, we will not judge our neighbor, we will only 
judge ourselves. 

If things be BO, if the influence of women is so great, so 
inevitable, either for good or for evil, docs it not behoove us, 
who live in a generation where so many strange conflicts 
are waging on the surface of society, so many new elements 
stiriiug ana seething nnderneath it — does it not behoove us, 
I say, to. look a little more closely after our " girls?" 

It is rather difficult nowadays to find a " girl " at all. 
They are, every one of them, " young ladies ;" made up of 
hoop and flounce, hat and feather, plaits of magnificent 
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(bought) hair,and heaps. of artificial flowers. There is a 
painlul uniformity, too, in them and iheir doings — their 
walking, talking, emging, dancing, seem all after the same 
pattern, done to order according to the same infallible rule 
— " What will Mi's. Grundy say ?" An original natural 
" girl," who has grown up after her own fashion, and nev- 
er heard of Mrs. Grundy, is a creature so rare, that when 
we finjl her, at any age from twelve to twenty, we are 
prone to fall right over head and ears in love with her, car- 
ry her off, and maiTy her immediately. And we hardly 
wonder that so many of these vapid, commonplace, well- 
dressed, well-mannered young ladies remain xmrnarried, or 
rash into the opposite extreme of frantic independence, and 
try to create an impossible Utopia, of which the chief char- 
acteristic seems to be that of the heaven of Crazy Jane in 
the ballad — 



Which is the most hannful, this foolish aping of men's 
raannera, habits, and costumes, or the frivolous laziness, the 
worse than inanity, that wastes a whole precious lifetime 
over the set of its hoops, the fashion of its bonnets, or the 
gossip of its morning callers? Between the two opposite 
evils, most welcome is any thing, or any body, who indi- 
cates in the smallest degree what a girl really is and ought 
to be ; thus giving ns some hope for the women that are 
to come, the mothers of the next generation. 

Thanks, therefoi-e, to "Lucy Fletcher" — whether that 
name be real or assumed — for a little unpretentious book 
of verses, entitled " Thoughts from a Gii-l's Life." Let her 
apeak for herself, in a Preface which, for straightforward 
smiplicity and dignified modesty, is itself almost a poem : 

" T^eae verses are the tme expvessioa of the thoaghts and Mings of a 
^rl's life, and as eiicIi they are g^ven specially to other girls. 

"I will not apologize too much for their want of poetical merit; ney- 
ertludesB it is with a fnll consdousness of thdr immaturity that I send 
them forth. But though the deepening life of joara to come may teach a 
fuller and a higher tone, yet I feel that the thoughts and utterances of to- 
day may be best fitted to reach and to help those who stand on the leTel 
from which these were written. 

" I do not^ of course, imply that every word in these verses is true as 
regards my own life ; in poetiy leas than in any other form of expression, 
would that he possible ; many of tlie incidents are idealized, and some of 
the feelings known more by sympathy than by personal experience. 

' ' I send my little book with its own message to those who will cme to 
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hear it ; I sbttll be most glad and tluuikfal if it is abk in any d^ree to 
Ejmpatiiize with, to help, or to cheer those hearts to trhom from my own 
I speak." 

A girl's book — only a girl. Nowj ordinarily, a youth- 
ful poetess is a very luipleasant character. The less a girl 
writes, the better. That is, publishes : for almost ail girls 
write, and nothing will stop them. Nor is there any act- 
ual harm in their mild verses and elaborate love-stories — 
the temporary outburst of fancy or feeling that will soon 
settle down into its proper channel, and find a safe outlet 
in the realities of domestic life. But there is harm ia en- 
couraging in the smallest degree that exaggerated senti- 
mentality which wears out emotion in expression, convert- 
ing all life into a perpetusl pose pkeslique, or a romantic 
drama of which she, the individual, is the would-be heroine. 
And worse stUl is that eacoethes s<^bmdi, that frantic crav- 
ing for literaiy reputation, which lures a girl from her nat- 
ural duties, her safe shut-up home life, to join the band of 
writing-women — of which the very highest, noblest, and 
most successful feel, that to them, as wom§n, what has been 
gained is at best a poor equivalent for what has been lost. 

In one sense the kindest wish that a reader can wish to 
" Lucy Fletcher" is, that this her first book may also be 
her last ; and yet it is a good book to have written, good 
and true, and valuable too— as truth always is. 

A girl's life. What a mysterious thing that is t None 
who have reached the stand-point whence they can fairly 
and dispassionately look back on theirs, but must feel awed 
at remembering all it was, and all it promised to be — its 
infinite hopes, its boundless aspirations, its dauntless, ener- 
gies, its seemingly unlimited capacity for both joy and 
pain. All these things may have calmed down now: the 
troubled chaos has long settled into a perfect — and yet 
how imperfect ! — world : bat the mature woman, of what- 
ever age or fortunes, can hardly look without keenest sym- 
pathy and trembling pity on those who have yet to go 
through it all, For, let poets talk as they will of that 
charming time in which a girl is 

"Standing with reluctant feel 
Where the brook and river meet— 
WonianhoDil and childhood aiveet," 

the years between twelve and twenty are, to most, a season 
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any thing but pleasant ; a ci-ifiis in which the whole heart 
and brahi are full of tumult, when all life looks Btrangc 
and hewildeiing — delicious with exquisite uni-ealities, — and 
agonized with griefs equally chimerical and unnatural. 
Therefore, every influence caught, and every impression 
given during these years, is a matter of most vital moment. 
Most girls' characters are stamped for life by the associa- 
tiong they form, and the circumstances by which they are 
euiTounded, during their teens. They may change and 

frow — thank heaven all good men and women have never 
one growing! — but the primary mould is rarely recast; 
however worn or defaced, it retains the original image and 
superscription still. 

Therefore, however long she may live to modify or cx- 

Sand them, Lucy Fletcher is never likely to think much 
ifferent from these " Thoughts," which but echo tliose of 
hundreds of the " other girls " to whom her preface refei-s. 

"THOUGHTS. 

"My thonglits, ia silence and nlone, 
Fronted the mysl«n' unknoivn, 

Tlie meaning of our life ; 
The ciivee upon its poverty. 
The wealth that brings satietj, 

Dull peace, and bnrren Etiife. 

"Base aims achieved, high aims that fail. 
Evil that doth o'or good prevail, 

Good lost that might have beenj 
The navrow path we dare to ti'ead, 
With all the infinite outspread, 

And all that could be, seen. 

"The unsolved prohlems that we touch 
At every word, not pondered much. 

Because they lie so near; 
The path unknown that we moat tread, 
Tlie awful mysteiy of the dead. 

That rounds life's wondrous sphere, 

"The light behind the veil unseen, 
Our only clue what once hath been, — 
Dark seems life's mystery; 
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IN HER TKEXS. 

"0 Tliou, the Iiifinile, Allwise, 
Solre Thou lor me these mjste 

Or teach me wjser thought; 
I cnn not see, hut thon art light ; 
I eir, but Thoa canst guide aiigtit — 

By Thee I would be (aught. 
"Incomprehensible Thy love. 
All flights of our weak thought above; 

So too lliy life ia high. 
Make Thoa our life a part of Thiiie, 
Till In its unity divine, 

To Thee we live and die. 
"Content to go where Thou dost choose, 
To be what Thon doKt need to use. 

To follow or be still, 
And leitm the infinite content 
Of one whose yielded heart is bent, 

Unto Thy loving will." 

This poem, which, without strikuig^ original merit, is ex- 
ceeding complete, gives a fair idea of the ivhole book. 
There we find a clear, broad, pellucid picture of a girl's 
life — a loving, simple, thoughtful English girl, with a keen 
eye for natural beauty, a strong sense of religion, a sound 
brMn, conscience, and heart. All are as yet undeveloped ; 
and yet there is no immaturity ; the Hie is complete so 
far as it goes, and so is the book likewise. It has none of 
the daring originalities and imperfectnesses from which 
one can predict actual genius ; no precocity of passion, no 
remarkable creative power. All is fresh and pure and still 
as a dewy meadow in the gray dawn of a mldenmmer 
morning. Take for instance these two pictiirea : 

"A BUTTCH OF IIEATHEIi. 

"I gathered pmple, heather "upon the hill-side bare, 
Tlie while tho bees unsettled bnzaed round me in the air, 
The finest on the moorlands, all that both hands conld hold j 
I bound it with the grasses which grow upon the wold. 

" Tliat sunny day of summer, the talk and merry speech, 
The wondevs we discovered, the seat beneath iiie beech, 
Even the wood-birds singing, the light and shade which fell, 
AU, as I thonght fiirgotten, I now I'emember well. 

"Jor, on this very morning, I found the bunch again, 
Tho flowers ace browned and foiling, scarce more than ^tems remain. 
I cut the grass that held tliem, and when unloosed I found, 
That iill these by-gone memories were with the lieathor bound. " 
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"MAY-TIME. 
"It is a pleasant spot, the wind 

Is hushed to silence, while behind 

The screen of leaves which interlace. 

In cool, sweet silence round the pkce. 

Murmurs of Jar-otF bcooll and bird 

(Scarce noticed, anil yet clesriy heard), 

Seem fitUng voices to express 

My spirit's dreamy happiiiefs. 
' ' The dusty road is far away ; 

Forgotten is each weary day ; 

The swoet leares shade the distant view, 

Yet latrer seems the tend^ blue 

That (dimmers downward, while to me 

Eren the future mystery, 

Hid hy the present, seems move deai', 

And I can feel nor doubt, nor fear. 
"Sometimes God sends this deepest rest; 

Sometimes oni- spirits thus are blest 

With perfect pasdonate content, 

Wherein ^ love with trust is blent. 

Sweet lime, sweet thonghts, pass not away, 

Or, if the son foiget my day. 

May I remember how it shone. 

And know it shaded, but not gone," 

Nothing very wonderful here ; nothing " to haunt, to 
startle, and waylay ;" and yet how sweet it is ! How 
completely it gives the portrait of the "girl" — a country 
girl — no town life could have produced such ; with her 
eyes beaming thoughtfully from under her broad hat, and 
her busy, browned hands full of flowers, Not in the least 
sentiniental or self-conscioua, and yet in herself a perfect 
living poem — the best poem a man can read — a tender- 
hearted, high - thoughtea maiden. A little dreamy, per- 
haps, but with dreams so innocent, pure, and true, that 
they strengthen I'ather than weaken her for the realities 
that are coming. Much she may have to suffer — nay, in- 
evitably will — but we feel that she will Buffer nobly, pa- 
tiently, religiously, even thus ; 

'"AS ONB WHOM HIS MOTHER COMFORTETH.' 
"I come, dear Lord, like a tired child, to creep 
Unto Thy feet, and tliere awhile to sleep, 
Weaiy, though not with a Jong, busy day. 
But with the morning's sniishino end with p'ay. 
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"There is no need of worda for mine Eo l«ll 
My heart to Thee ; Thou needest not to spell, 
As otliers must, my hidden thonglils and feai^s. 
From ont my bcoken words, my sobs, or tears ; 
Ttiou knowesC all, knoirest fat more than I, 
The inner meaning of each tear or sigh, 

"Thou mayast smile, perehance, as mothei's smile 
On sobbing children, seeing all tlio while 
How soon will pass away the endless grief, 
How soon will come the gladness and reUef ; 
But if Thou smilest, yet Thy sjmpalliy 
Measures my grief by what it is 10 me. 

"And not the less Thy love dorti understand. 
And not the less, with tender pitying band. 
Thou wipest all my tears, and the sad face 
Doth cherish to a smile in Thine embrace, 
Until the pain is gone, and Thou dost aey, 
' Go now, my child, and woil: for Me to-day.'" 

Hardly even dear old George Herbert could have taken 
a quainter, tenderer fancy, or worked it out witli more 
delicate completeness. Indeed, one of the best qualities 
in our yonng rhymer — she would hardly wish to appro- 
priate prematurely the high name ofpoet — is the care 
with which she finishes everv thing. The chief blots upon 
her pi^es are horrible cockney rhymes, such as " bom " 
and " dawn," and — oh, shame ! — " bore " and " saw," with 
a few grammatical and even etymological errors, such as 
"thrawl " for thrall, which a more watchful press-revis- 
ion of a girl's first book would easily have avoided. But 
her rhythm is smooth and musical ; her power of expres- 
sion clear ; her style terse and Sazon ; she neither over- 
loads with imagery nor cumbers with nnnecessary ad- 
jectives. S'or is sue imitative, as are almost all young 
writers — the mere reflection of others whom they have 
read. Whatever her readings may have been — and a 
young girl can hardly read too much, imbibing other .peo- 
ple's wisdom instead of prematurely forcing out her own 
— Miss Fletcher has fused them all in the alembic of her 
clear sensible brain, so that her verses come out with no 
perceptible flavor of Tennyson, the Brownings, or any 
other favoi-ite idol who has influenced strongly the youth- 
ful minds of the age. 
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Another characteriBtie — which, among a certain set, 
will raise the book at once, as a gift-book, to the level of 
Cowper, Mrs. Hemans, and Martin Farquhar Tupper — 
there is not one word of love — that is, the passion of love 
—in it from beginning to end. Not a single ootbarst of 
rapture or despair ; iiot a sonnet or a song which the most 

g-ecise of Mrs. Ellisea need hesitate at laying before the 
anghtera of England ; who will think about sneh things 
in spite of Mrs. Ellis. But even with this peculiarity — 
which we name simply aa a peculiarity, neither a merit 
nor the revei-se — this book is true to itselE It comes, as 
it purports to come, out of a girl's life, the atmosphere of 
wbich is still cool and sweet and calm as that gray mid- 
summer moraing. Only towards its end do we catch a 
few aiTowy rays struck upward by the unrisen sun — the 
sun of all human life — of which the Creator of all or- 
dained, "Let there be light," and there was light. 

Of Lucy Fletcher's career in the world of letters, we 
venture no prophecy whatever. Nothing in her book for- 
bids future greatness, and nothing absolutely indicates it. 
On the whole, her graceful completeness rather implies 
that appreciative talent which observes more than it ci-e- 
ates, and which is just under, not over, the mysterious 
line which marks the boundary between talent and ge- 
nius. But of this, time only can decide. Whether she 
ever writes another boob or not, this book is one which 
it is good for her to have written, and (stranger still) 
good to have published. For it is a true book — a real 
book, aiming at nothing higher than it achieves. It can 
harm and offend none ; it will please and benefit very 
many. There is nothing morbid in it — nothing foreed or 
faetitioua Fantastic melancholy, egotistic introversion, 
metaphysical or melo-dramatic plumbing of the black' 
depths of human crime and woe, are altogether foreign to 
this Lucy Fletcher. Hers is a healthy, happy nature, and 
her book is a healthy, happy book. As she says herself: 

"SINGING. 
" I ^iig my heart out for the ghidnesB in it, 
As less a poet than a happy bird, 
Singing, becanae I must sing, as the linnet, 

TJtitMifcing by what ears my song is iiemd ; 
While evermore tlia Im-e whidi doth begin it. 
To fuller gladness by the song is Elined. 
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" The secret of the song, the love wliich evei", 

Within, nithout, enfoldeth me in I'est ; 
Love sings my song first, and my one endenvor 

la but to iearn ^e notes she chanEoth best; 
'Tis not my song I sing, ah ! nevw, never, 

But lores, who lulls me gently on hec bi'east. 

"So sing I, being moved thereto unwitdng 

Auglit iiat detn love, the snn of my heart's spring, 

And seeking only to find words befitting 
The mnsio viln^ting on every stiing : 

No poet" I among earth's crowned ones sitdng, 
I love and I am loved, and lliereforo sing." 

on singing 1 unless her own con- 
a better song than all — silence. 
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CLOTHES. 

MY sight not being so good as it was, my grand- 
daughter is in the habit of reading the Times aloud 
to me daily. Possibly, this is not always a labor of love, 
I being a rather fidgety listener, though I trust not one 
of those conceited old persons who consider that to min- 
ister irnto them is to the young a priTilege invaluable. 
There have been times when, perceiving Ketty's bright 
eye wander, and Ler voice drop into a monotonous absent 
tone, I have inly sighed over those inevitable inJirmities 
which i-ender each generation in its turn dependent on the 
succeeding one; times when it would have been easier to 
me to get np a peevish " There, that will do," and forfeit 
nay own undeniable pleasure, than thus to make a martyr 
of my little girl. But then, few can have lived to my 
length of days without being taught the blessedness that 
lies not only in labors of love, but labora of duty ; and I 
am glad, even at the cost of some personal pain, to see my 
grandchild learning this lesson; conqueiing her natural 
laziness, accommodating the frivolous tastes of youth to 
the prosy likings of old age, and acquiring, even in so 
small a thing as the reading of a newspaper, that habit of 
self-control and self-abnegation which we women have to 
practise, voluntarily or involuntarily, to the end of oui- 
lives. 

So, after gouig steadily through the leading articles— 
(by the way, what a curious fact of modem intellectual 
advance is that page of Times leaders, thought out with 
infinite labor, compiled with surpassing skilT, influencing 
the whole world's destinies one day, to become the next 
mere waste paper) — after this I said to Netty, " Now, my 
dear, I leave the choice to you ; read any thing that you 
consider amusing." 

"Amusing I" As if she doubted whether any thing in 
the Times could come under that head. But shortly her 
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countenance cleared. " 'An American Bridal Trousseau,' 
—will that do, Grannie, dear ?" 
I nodded, and she began to read. 



"Why, I declare, it's a list of her clothea ! And such a 
quantity; only hear- : 

" ' One Line silk, ruffled io the wnist ; one green and white double 
ekiit, trimmed with black lace ; ono light blue silk chintZj flowera down 
the akii% trimmed with deep fringe to malch ; one steel-coloi^ silk, wilb 
puTple Telvet flowers, trimmed witli wide bands of puiple yelTet, edged 
with black lace ; a surplus waist trimmed ta match the skirt ,' one Swiss 
dress, the ekirt formed with clusters of mfiles and tucks, ihe waist to 
match ; one white Swiss muslin dress, five llonnces, edged wi& naiTow 
Valenciennes lace ; one white Swiss dress skirt, with three flounces, tlirea 
ruffios on each floance, pink ribbon nndemeafh ; one Swiss dress tncked 
to the waist; six dresses of poplin, merino, and Ottoman velvet;'" 

" Stop, stop ! let us take breath, child. Poplin, merino, 
Ottoman velvet ; and how many moi-e was it ? Swiss 
mnelin, eilk chintz, and something with a ' surplus waist,' 
whatever that may be." 

"Indeed, I don't know. Grandmamma," laughed the 
child; "though you do think me such an extravagant 
young lady. Not so bad as this one, any liow. Just 
listen ; 

"'Eighteen street dresses, of rich, plain, and figured alka, double 
skii't and two floiuices i also moire antiqne, made in tbe newest and most 
feshionablo stjle ; twmvo afternoon dresses, consisting of grenadines, or- 
gandies and tissue, all varied in s^les of maldng ; twdve evening dresses, 
one pink embossed velvet, trimmed wiUi the ridiest point de VAiiBe ; one 
white silk tunic drees, skirt embroidered and trimmed with blonde lace ; 
one pearl-colored silk, doable skirt, with bouquets of embossed v«dvet; three 
white crape dresses, ornamented with bunches of raised flowers ; three 
white tulle dresses, with colored polka spots of floss silk, to be worn over 
white sUk skirls ; six dinner dresses, one white silk embroidered with 
gold ; one pink moir^ antique, very elegant side stripes ; one bloe silt, 
with lace flotmces ; one amber silk, with black lace tunic dress ; one black 
moitfi antique, trimmed with velvet and lace | one white moire antique, 
with puffings of illusion, and the sleeves made in Princess Clothilde style; 
twelve muslin dresses, made with flounces and simple rnfHes ;' " 

" That's a mercy, girl. I began to think the only ' sim- 
ple ' article the lady possessed was her hhsband." 

" Grandmamma ; how funny you are I Well, will you 
hear to the end ?" 
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" Certainly, Ono is not often blessed with such valua- 
ble and extensive information. Besides, my dear, it may 
lie of use to you when the Pi-ince comes." 

(This is tne name by which we have always been accus- 
tomed to talk openly of Ketty's possible, doubtless she 
thinks certain, lover and husband. Consequently, to no 
ignorant lady'e-maid or silly young playfellow, but to her 
sage old gi-andmother, has my child confided her ideas and 
. intentions on this important subject, including the imagi- 
nary portrait, physical and mental, of " the Prince," what 
she expects of him, and what she means to be towai-ds 
him. Also, in no small degree, what they are both to be 
towards their revei-ed grandmamma. Poor little Netty, 
she little knows how seldom is any di-eam fultilled ! Yet, 
if never any ipore than a dream, better a pure tban a base, 
a high than a low, a wise than a foolish one.) 

" W"hen the Prince comes," said the little maid, draw- 
ing hei-self up with all the dignity of sixteen ; " I hope I 
shall think a great deal more of him than of my wedding, 
and that he will think more of me than of my wedding- 
clothes." 

"Teiy well, my dea:-, I tiiist the same. Now, go oil 
reading," 

She did so ; and I here cut it out of the newspaper en- 
tire, lengthy as the paragraph is, to prove that I have not 
garbled a line ; that I do " nothing extenuate, nor aught 
set down in malice," with regard to this young American 
bride, whose name is not given, and of whom I know noth- 
ing whatever : 

"Threa riding habits, one black Canton ei'ape, trimmed with velvet 
liuttons ; one green merino, English stjle ; one Mack doth, trimmed wMi 
velvet ; three opera clonks, one white merino, donble ci^ie, elegantly em- 
broidered and trimmed with rich tassdE ; one white cashmere, trimmed 
with bine and white plaid plush ; one grenadine, with ribbon qttilling ; 
twenty-fonr pairs of varied colored eatia slippers, richly embroidered ; twelve 
pairs of white satin and kid sUppers, plain ; twelve pairs of white satin and 
kid slippers, trimmed with ribbon ; six pairs of monse-embroidered slippers, 
one pair of kid India monse, embroidered : one green and gray chenille, 
embroidered ; one purple and black silk, embroidei-ed ; two pairs of bi-Qwn 
Morocco plain !French, all made h la Twmie ; six pairs of slippers, variMis- 
ly embroidered in varions colors tor the toilette ; twelve pairs of silk and satm 
Fran^ais, di'ess, habiV, and walking gaiters ; six pairs of walking and winter 
gaiters, double soles ; six street bonnets, made of the most recherchi Swiss 
straws, trimmed with handsoine ribbon ; one opera bonnet, made of white 
lace and long Eincy marabout fijathei'B ; one black and white royal velvet 
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CLOTHES. 303 

lionnet, trimmed with cluster of pink roses, intermingled with black velvet 
leaves ; six rich head-dieBses, consisting of chenille, pearl and goltl, and 
other rich materials ; six sets of hair-pins, of coral, turquoise, pearl, juid 
gold omanients ; six hrettel capes of white tolle, trimmed in tarioua slyles 
of faacj velvet chenille and ribbon ; one Bruxdles point applique cape, 
trimmed with pnffings of ijlnsion and ribbon ; one dozen of French embroi- 
dered handkerchiefs, with iniliak richly embroidei'ed in the comer ; one 
dozen of real point lace handkerchiels ; one dozen of guipure lace handker- 
diiefa ; one dozen of pina-apple handkerchiefs, ambtoiaered Mid trimmed 
with lace : one dozen of lan:^ illusion sleeves for evening dresses, made 
flowing ti la favorite; two dozens of glove-tops to match sleeves; one pair 
of glove-lops of point d'Alen9on, trimmed with orange bloEsoms ; six sets 
of iimcy wristlets, made of velvet and laces ; six French pacasols, made of 
the most magnificent embossed velvet, with rich Chinoise carved_ handles ; 
also three coquette parasols, simple and elegant ; twelve pah's of open-work- 
ed and embroidered China silk hose ; twenl^-four pail's plain silk h<}se ; 
twelve pairs Balmoral hose ; twelve pairs of Paris thread hose, open- worked ; 
twelve pairs of Paris thread hose, plain ; twenty-fonr pairs of rich Fi'encli 
emhroideted elastics ; twelve pairs of China silk ander-vests ; twelve dozens 
of ^French kid ^oves of varioos colors ; twelve pairs of gauntlets ; buckskin 
and kid ; twelve pairs of travelling gloves, gannllet tops. The trousseau 
lace dress was the exact pattern of that used by tlie Piincess Clothilde at 
the selecUon of the Empress Eugenie, lutving been I'eprodnced in Europe 
expressly for this Occasion. The lace is point plat, point aiguille, Chantilly, 
and Brussela— in fact, a combination of the most valuable Ince known. 
Among Che handkerehiefs were two of point d'Alen^on lace, valued at 20O 
dollars each, and one Valenciennes, worth 260 dollars, the richest ever im- 
ported." 

Ending, ray granddauglitev regarded me with a puzzled 
air— "Well?" 

" Well, my dear ?" 

" Grandmamma, what do you think ahout it all ?" 

"I -was thinking what a contrast all these gowns ai'e to 
the one the lady must some day, may any day, put on — 
plain white, ' frilled,' probably, but still plain enough ; 
since after her firat dressing, or rather being dressed, in it, 
no one will ever care to look at it or her any more." 

Netty etai-ted — " Grandmamma, yovi don't mean a 
shroud P' 

" Why not, child ? — since, with ail our fine clothes, we 
shall all require a shroud some time." 

" But it is 80 dreadftil to think o£" 

" Not when one approaches as near to the time of wear- 
ing it as I do. Nor, at any age, is it half so dreadful to 
think of one's own body, or of any fair body one loves 
wrapped up in this garment, — as I wi-apped your mother 
up, my Netty, when you wei-e still a baby, — as to think 
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of it deckcci out like that young creatwro whose ' trous- 
seau' foiins a feature in the public newspapers. She ap- 
parently conies to her husband so buried in ' clothes ' that 
he must feel, poor man, as if he had married a walking 
linen-draper's shop instead of a flesh and blood woman, 
with a heart and a brain, a ewect human form, and a re- 
sponsible immortal soul. Ask yourself, would you wish 
to be so raan-ied, Netty, my dear?" 

A toBs of the curls, a flasli of the indignant young eyes — 

" Grannie, I'd rather be married like — ^like — Patient 
Griaeldis !" 

Suggestingthatj taken out of the region of romance into 
common practical life, Griseldis's costume might be, to say 
the least of it, rather chilly — I nevertheless cordially agreed 
with my little girl. And I half sighed, remembering what 
was said to me about forty years ago, when I came, with 
only three gowns, one on and two off, a moderate store of 
linen, and five golden guineas in my pocket, to the tender 
arms that would have taken me without a rag in my trunk, 
or a penny in my purse — ay, and been proud of it too ! I 
did not tell Netty her grandfather's exact words ;— but 
when she questioned, I gave her a full desciiption of the 
costume in which I walked down the aisle of that village 
church with young Doctor Waterhonse — my dear husband 
who was then, — and is now, though his tablet has been in 
the said church aisle for twenty-two years. 

When Ketty was gone to her music-lesson, I sat think- 
ing. You young folks hardly know how much we old 
folka enjoy thiakmg; the mere act of running over men- 
tally times, places, people, and things — moralizing upon 
past, present, and future, and evolving out of this undis- 
turbed quietude of meditation that wisdom which is sup- 
posed to be the peculiar quality of age. May I be allow- 
ed to take it for granted, therefore, that I am a little wiser 
than my neighbors, if only because I have more opportuni- 
ty than they to ponder over what comes into my head 
during the long solitudes that any age may have, but old 
age must have ? A solitude that ripens thought, smooths 
down prejudice, disposes to kindness and charity, and, I 
trust, gradually brings the individual nearer to that wide- 
eyed calm of vision with which, we believe, we shall all 
one day behold all things. 

I could not get her out of my head — this New York 
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■belle, ■with her innumerable quantity of clothes. For, dis- 
guise them as you will into " dresses," " costumes," *' toi- 
iettea," they all resolve themselves into mero " clothes " — 
used for the covering and convenience of this perishable 
machine of bone, muscle, sinew, and flesh — the temporary 
habitation of that " ego " — the ti-ue " me " of us all. One 
is tempted to inquire, viewing with the mind's eye such a 
mountain of millmery, what had become of this infinitesi- 
mal "me"-^the real woman whom the Cuban gentleman 
married? That is, if it were not crushed altogether out 
of identity by this fearful superincumbent weight — the 
weight — vide Times — of 16,400 dollars' worth of clothes? 
The result of my thoughts is, if an old woman may 
speak her mind, rather serious : on this as well as the other 
side of the Atlantic. For, not to lay the whole burden on 
oyr Yankee sister — poor girl, how do I know that she may 
not be at heart as innocent a child as my Netty? — here is 
a paragraph I cut out of another paper — headed — "Dress 



' ' Four toilettes a day are about the general ■■eqaivemeiil, though there 
are days when onty Ihree are necessary ; ihe invitations are for eight days, 
and no lady is expected ever lo be seen twice wearing the same gown. 
Count up thie, and yon will findan average of thirty-two toilettes to be car- 
ried to the Court Suppose a female imritie to have a daughter or two 
with her, you come at once to ninety or ninety-six dresses ! How, the 
averago of these gowns will be 2S0 fi'oncs (£10), and yon reach fur each 
person the figure of ^300 or £320; if two persons, £640 ; if three, £9G0," 

And all for one week's clothes ! ! 

Far be it from me to undervalue dress. I am neither 
Quaker, Puritan, nor devotee. I think there is not a straw 
to choose between the monk of old, whose washing-days_ 
occurred about twice a lifetime, and the modem " saint," 
who imagines he glorifies God by means of a ragged shirt 
and a dirty pocket-handkerchief; they are both equal, and 
equal fools. Scarcely less so is the "religious" woman 
wtio makes it a matter of conscience to hide or neutralize 
every physical beauty with which Nature has endowed 
her ; as if He, who " so clothes the grass of the field " that 
even the meanest forms of his handiwork are lovely be- 
yond all our poor imitating, were displeased at our de- 
lighting ourselves in that wherein. Ho must delight con- 
tinually. As if " Nature " and " grace " were two opposite 
attributes, and there could be any beauty in this woi-ld 
which did not proceed direct from God. 
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No ; beauty is a blessiog j and every thing that inno- 
cently adds thei-eto is a blessing like\7ise, otherwise we 
should never have advanced from fig-leaves and beasts' 
skins to that liarraony of fonn and color which we call 
good " dress," particularly aa applied to women. From 
the peach-cheeked baby, smiling from behind her clouds of 
cambric, or her swansdown and Cashmei-e — fair as a rose- 
bud " with all its sweetest leaves yet folded " — to that pic- 
taresque old lady with her silver-gray or rich blact silks, 
her delicate laces and her snowy lawns — there is nothing 
more charming, more satisfactory to eye and heart than a 
well-dressed woman. Or man either. We need not re- 
vive the satire of Sartor Resartus, to picture what a ridic- 
ulous flgnre some of our honorable and dimilied friends 
would cut on solemn occasions, such as a Lord Mayor's 
Show, a University procession, or a royal opening of Par- 
liament, if condemned to strut therein after the iashion of 
their ancestors, simply and airily attired in a wolf-skin, a 
blanket, or a little woad and red ochre, and a necklace of 
beads. We are quite convinced of the immense advan- 
tages of clothes. 

No ; whatever Netty may think when I check her oc- 
casional outbursts of linen-drapery splendor, I do not un- 
dervalue dress ; either in theoiy or practice ; nor, to the 
latest hour of conscious volition, shall she ever see her 
grandmother looking one whit uglier than old age compels 
me to look. But eveiT virtue may be exaggei-ated into a 
vice ; and I often think the ever-increasing luxury of this 
century is caiTying to a dangerous extreme a woman's 
right of making heraelf chai-ming by means of self-adorn- 
ment. 

Fii-at, it seems to me that the variety exacted by fash? 
ion ia a great evil. Formerljr, our ancestresses used to 
dress rlenly, handsomely ; but it was in a solid, nsefnl style 
of handsomeness. Gowns were not made for a month or a 
year; they were meant to last half a lifetime, or, perhaps, 
two lifetimes ; for they frequently descended from mother 
to daughter. The stuffs which composed them were coi'- 
i-espondingly.substantial; I have a fragment of ray grand- 
mother's wedding-dress — stripes of pale satin and white 
velvet, with painted flowers — which might have gone 
through evei-y generation from her to Netty without be- 
ing worn out. This permanence of costume, both as to 
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form and material, besides saving a world of time and 
trouble, must have given a certain solidity to female tastes 
very different fi-om the love of flimsy change which is nec- 
essaiily caused by the ever-shifting fashions and showy 
cheapnesses of our day. I may have an old woman's prej- 
udice in favor of the grave rather than the gay ; hut 
Netty never takes me with her to choose her " summer 
dresses," that amidst all the glittering display I do not 
heave a sigh for the rich dark satins of my youth, that 
" stood alone," as dressmaker say — ^fell into folds, like a 
picture ; and from month to monthj and year to year, were 
never taken out of the drawer withont seeming to dart 
from every inch of their glossy surface the faithful smile 
of an old friend — " Hei-e I am, just as good as ever ; you 
canH wear me out." 

Looking the other day at the exquisite architecture, 
withont as within, of Westminster Abhey, and thinking 
what infinite pains must have been bestowed upon even 
every square yard, I could not but contrast that century- 
grown grand old building, in which each builder, founder, 
or workman was content to execute his small ftagment, 
add it to the slowly-advancing magnificent whole, and, un- 
noted, perish; — ^I could not, I say, help contrasting this 
with the Sydenham glass palace, the wonder of our mod- 
em day ; but fifty years hence, where will it be ? . No less 
the difference between those queenly costumes made pei-- 
manent on canvas or in illuminated missals — ^rich, sweep- 
ing, majestic ; conveying, not the impressian of a gown 
with a woman inside it, or a woman used as a peg where- 
on to hang a variety of gowns, but a woman wnose gown 
becomes a portion of herself — a half invisible yet impor- 
tant adjunct of her own grace, sweetness, or dignity, though 
it would never strike one to criticise it as fashionable or 
unfashionable ; certainly never to ask the address of her 
mantua-maker. 

And this, it appears to me, is the limit at which expen- 
sive dress becomes, in every rank and degree, first a folly 
and then a sin — namely, ■*hen the woman is absorbed in, 
and secondary to, the clothes. When the planning of 
them, the deciding about them, and the varying them, oc- 
cupy so much of ner time or attention that dress assumes 
an importance per se, and she consequently, in all circum- 
stances and societies, is taught to think less of what she is 
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than of Low she is attired. This, without distinction of 
station or wealth ; for the maid-servant, sitting up of nights 
to put a flounce to her harfege gown, or stick artificial flow- 
ers under her tiny bonnet, is just as culpable as the Em- 
press Eugenie wearing, and exacting of her guests, four 
new foiletlea per diem. And equally, does one grieve to 
contemplate the American heile taking out of her youth- 
ful love-di-eamings, or her solemn meditations on the state 
which, as JuU^ says, 

"Well thou knowest, is full of ci'OSB mid Gin," 

the time required merely to choose and order those four- 
score dresses, which, granted that she is rich enough to af- 
ford them, she can never possibly wear out before fashion 
changes. Lucky will bo her lady's-maid, or maids, for she 
must require as many " dressers " as a royal personage ; 
and lucky the New York buyers of cast-ofl" garments for 
years to come. 

Then — the packing ! Even should the " Cuban don " 
travel in the style of a hidalgo, ho can not fail to be occa- 
sionally encumbered by the multiplicity of boxes which 
accompany his fair lady. And arrived at home — if he 
may hope for such a word — will it not take an entire suite 
of rooms in which to stow away that fearful amount of 
finei-y ? . " My love," we can imagine the poor gentleman 
saying, when faii'ly distraeted by tho goodly array, " get 
rid of it anywhere you like : I don't care ; I married t/im, 
and not your-clothes," 

A sentiment not uncommon to the male species. If 
women who are supposed to dress to please this sex did 
but know how much valuable exertion in that line is en- 
tirely thrown away upon them — ^how little they care for 
"white tulle with colored polka spots"— "moirS antique 
with puffings of illusion," — a poor illusion, indeed, — and 
how indifferent they are to the i-espeotive merits of "point 
plat," ^^ point aiguiUe" Brussels and Valenciennes ! Even 
ia his most rapturous moment of admii-ation, a man is sure 
to say, generalizing, "How lovely you lookl" never, 
" What a sweet pretty dress you have on !" — The toitt e«- 
semhle is all he notices. Most likely, he will approve more 
of your neat gingham or snowy muslin— or perhaps your 
rich dark silk with a bright ribbon that catches his eye and 
pleases his sense of color, than he will for your ioifoiie most 
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"soignee" with all its extravaganco of trimming a and oi-- 
naments. Especially if he sees upon you that ornament 
which all the milliners can not sell, nor all tho beauties 
buy — " a meek and quiet spirit," which is, in the eight not 
only of God but man, " of great price." _ 

" My poor Wew York bride," moralized I; " I wonder 
if, among your innumerable ornaments, you have ever 
dreamed of counting thai /" 

Viewed in this mood, the clothes question becomes a 
serious thing. It is not merely whether or no a lady is 
justified in spending so mucli money upon dress alone — or 
even the corresponding point, whether or no such ultra ex- 
pense on costume be good for trade. It becomes less a so- 
cial and political than a moral question. Even though 
this extravagant personal luxury be temporarily beneficial 
to commeree, to countenance it ia most assuredly doing 
evil that good may come; injuring fatally the aggregate 
morals of a country, and lowering its standard of idepl 
right — the first step in its decadence and ultimate degr.t- 
dation. Eor what sort of men and women are likely to 
grow up from the children of a generation which has its 
pocket-handkerchiefs of " point d'Alenjon, valued at 200 
dollara each, and Valenciennes, worth 250 dollars — the 
richest ever imported ?" Oh, my sisters over the water, 
these were not the sort of brid^ who became Cornelias, 
Volumnias, and mothers of the Gracchi 1 

Perhaps there was some foundation in the cry set up 
and laughed down, a while ago, that the terrible commer- 
cial crisis of 1867 was caused by the extravagance of 
women's dress, especially American women. Even with 
us here, many pmdent, practical young fellows, not too 
deeply smitten to feel " all for love, and tho world well 
lost," yet seci-etly craving for home, and its comforts and 
respectabilities, and acute enough to see that a bachelor is 
never worth half so mnch, either to himself, society, or the 
State, as a man who ia married and settled, may yet often 
be deterred from that salutary duty by — what f A vague 
dread of their wives' clothes. 

Wot quite without reason. No wonder that when he 
comes home from the blaze of an evening party to his 
Temple chambers or the snug solitudes of his Fellow's den, 
the worthy gentleman shivers inwardly at the idea of con- 
verting himself into a.modem Creates, haunted by winged 
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Eumenides of millinerB' bills — of having a large pi-oportion 
of his hard-eamed family income frittered away in " loves 
of laces," " exqaisite ribboES," and all the fantasies of fe- 
male dress which a man's more solid taste genei-ally sets 
down at once as " rabbish," In which, not seldom, he is 
quite correct. 

Women's mcwiern propensities hi this line might advan- 
tageously be restrained. It is frequently not the dress 
which costs so much as its extras ; which rarely add to 
the effect, but often quite destroy that classic breadth and 
unity which, to my old-fashioned eyes, is one of the great- 
est charms in any costume. It is astonishing how much 
may be saved in the course of a year by this simple rule 
— never buy trimmings. 

I have one more word to say, and then I have done. 

A woman should always remember that her clothes 
should be in expense and quantity proportioned to her 
own circumstances, and not those of her neighbor. Tlie 
mingling of classes is good — that is, the frequent associa- 
tion of uiose persons who in effect form one and the same 
class, being ahke in tastes, sympathies, moral purpose, and 
mental calibre — ^however various be their degrees of annual 
income, worldly station, profession, trade, or unemployed 
leisure. Provided always that the one meeting-pomt, 
which likewise can alone be the fair point of rivalry, lies in 
themselves and not their externals. How can I, who have 
but £300 a year, dress like my fi'ieud Mrs. Jones, who 
has £2000 ?— -but is that any reason why I, who am, I hope, 
as true a gentlewoman as she is, should eschew her very 
pleasant society, or, out of mere cowardice, min myself by 
mimicking her in the matter of clothes ? Nothing is so 
fatal as the ever-increasing habit that I notice, of each 
class dressing, or attempting to dress, in a style equal to 
the class above it — the maid imitating her mistress, the 
young shop-girl the woman of fortune, and so on. Even 
mothei-s of families one sees continually falling uito this 
error, and wearing gowns, shawls, etc., that must of neces- 
sity have pinched the family income for many a day. My 
dear ladies, will you not see that a good daily joint of 
meat on yonr table is far more conducive to the health 
and happiness of those sitting round it, than the handsom- 
est silk gown placed at the head of it ? that a good, well- 
paid domestic servant (and you can not expect a good one 
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unleaa well paid) is of more worth to you and yourSj in 
absolute comfort, than the very grandest of millinere or 



I have lived long, my dears, and worn out a considerable 
quantity of linen-drapery in my time; but I can fearlessly 
assert that, at every age — as a young girl at home, a matron 
in her own house, and an old lady free to spend her in- 
come in her own way, — the one economy which I have al- 
ways found safest to practise, aa being least harmful to 
one's self, and least annoying to other people, was — 
" clothes." And I shall try, if possible, to teach it to my 
granddaughter. Not that mean economy which hides 
poor materials by a tawdry " making-up " — disguising 
cheap silks, coarse linen, and flimsy muslin by a quantity 
of false lace, sham jewehy, diity ribbons, and «;i-natural 
flowers, — but that quiet independence with which, believ- 
ing that the woman herself is superior to any thing she 
wears, we just wear fearlessly what suits our taste and our 
pocket ; paying a due I'egard to colors, fashions, freshness, 
and cleanliness ; but never vexing ooraelves about imma- 
terial items, and as happy in a dress of last year's iashion 
as if we had at command the whole establishment of the 
renowned Jane Clarke, who, they say — but for the credit 
of womanhood I hope it is untrue, — ordei-ed herself to be 
buried in a point-lace shroud. 

Ay, as I reminded my little Netty — we must all come 
to this last gai-ment. To an old woman — who never will 
put off her black gown except for that white one, — the 
matter of clothes seems often a very trivial thing, hardly 
worth, indeed, the prosy dissertation I have been led to 
give upon it. Let us only so clothe ourselves, that this 
frail body of ours, while it does last, may not be unpleas- 
ing in the sight of those who love us; and let us so use it 
in this life that in the life to come it may be found worthy 
to be " clothed upon " with its Maker's own glorious im- 
mortality. 
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HISTORY OF A HOSPITAL* 

it of nil tlieao little ones, yo 

THOUGH this article is headed, with a text, it is hy no 
means meant as a sermon, least of all a charity, sei-- 
mon ; being simply a i-ecord and statement of facts, which, 
in their shai-p unvarnished outline, preach their own homi- 
ly. It is intended to give, without any embellishment of 
fancy or glamonr of sentimental emotion, the history of a 
hoEpital, of snfficiently recent date to make that chronicle 
possible, credible, and capable of proof, by any who will 
take the trouble of investigation. 

Previously, however, let a word be said about hospitals 
in general. Many peraons are in the habit of viewing 
them solely as charities, which is a great mistake. Chari- 
table purposes they undoubtedly fulfill to the individaal, 
bnt they are of eqnal importance to the cpmmunity at 
large. Would that every wealthy sufferer, lying in as 
much ease as can be given him on his restl^s bed, knew 
how macli he owes of relief — possibly even life — to the 
skill and experience learned at those forlorn hospital beds, 
where all the mysterious laws of disease are carefully 
studied, worked out into theories, and tested by incessant 
observation of cause and result, on a scale much wider, 
more complete and satisfactory, than any private practice 
could ever supply ! "Would that all of us, who at some 
time or other, either for ourselves or those dearer than 
ourselves, have known what it was to live upon eveiy look 
of " the doctor " — to recognize him as the one human be- 
ing who is all-important to us, on whose talent, decision, 
caution, tenderness, hangs eveiy thing most precious to us 

* This paper — like ' ' Meadowaiile House "—was written years ago, and 
by ao means indicates the present impvoTed and extended condition of 
liie hospital. 
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in this world — would tliat all could aiiderstand how much 
of that which makes him what he is, has been gained with- 
in those long dreary ranges of many- win do wed walls, dedi- 
cated to physical suffering, and consecrated by its hopeful 
and mereiful alleviation ! 

The hospital now to be written of has reinai'kably few 
of the paiatul characteristics of its class, as will be shortly 
shown. Fii-st, we have to do with its history, beginning 
from the very beginning. 

On the. 80th of Januaiy, 1850, nine gentlemen, two of 
whom were of the medical profession, met to consider 
whether it was not possible to establish in London a Hos- 
pital for Sick Children, They believed that, besides the 
great benefit of such an institution to a class which could 
with difficulty find admission to ordinary hospitals, it 
would supply a desideratum long wanted in London, 
though well provided for in foreign cities — namely, an 
opportunity for studying infantile diseases. These — every 
mother and nurse knows, or ought to know — are so sud- 
den, so fluctuating and mysterious in their nature, so diffi- 
cult of diagnosis and treatment, and often so fearfully rap- 
id in their fatality, that they i\ii-nish a distinct branch of 
medical science, the importance of which can hardly be 
sufficiently recognized. For people forget that on the 
health of the growing-up generation hangs that of genera- 
tions more ; also that it is not merely the alteraative be- 
tween life and death, but between wholesome, happy, en- 
joyable life, and the innumerable forms of death in life, 
which an unhealthy or neglected childhood entails upon 
the innocent sufferers to the end of their days. 

These nine gentlemen, deeply conscious of this fact, and 
anxiously desirous to remedy it, prepared an appeal, which, 
appendixed by letters from various eminent physicians, 
should, it was agreed, be disseminated as widely as possi- 
ble. Afterwards, to satisfy inquiries and answer objections, 
a second meeting was held, and a second appeal prepared. 
This, signed by several well-known members of the medi- 
cal profession, waa forwai-ded to all their brethren in town 
or conntry. 

For a whole year they labored silently ; laying carefully 
the foundation-work of their plan hy observation and in- 
quiry in all directions, at home and abroad — one of their 
number spending some time in investigating similar hospi- 
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tab in foreign cities. At length the result of all this eame 
to light in a public meeting, which was held on March 
19,1851; Lord Shaftesbury — then Lord Ashley — being 
chairman. 

Within a fortnight afterwai-ds the committeo found and 
took a large old-fashioned house in Great Ocmond Street 
— once the residence of the notable Dr. Meade. Bat " fes- 
tina lente" was still their wise maxim ; and it was eleven 
months moi-e before the Hospital for Sick Children was 
definitely opened, to admit — one little girl ! 



across which so many fml little vessels were afterwards 
to be safely piloted. Poor little girl ! Her name, and what 
became ofher, history chronicletE not. Imagination might 
paint the forlorn wee face in its neat bed, sole occupant of 
the magnificent room which beauties swam through, and 
gallants danced through, in the old days when Bloorasbury 
was the feshionable part of London. But, as we said, we 
do not mean to deal either with the poetical or the pic- 
turesque. 

After this, many influential people took np the children's 
cause. Charles Dickens — ^brilliant as large-hearted — ad- 
vocated it by tongue and pen ; the Bishop of London and 
Lord Carlisle said many a good word for it. Little money 
was gained thereby, but much sympathy and kind en- 
couragement ; also the best impetus that can be given to 
a really good canse, aware of its own value, — publicity. 
By-and-by the first annual report appeared, announcing as 
patroness of the Children's Hospital the highest mother in 
the realm, and then definitely stating its objects. These 
were : " I. The medical and surgical treatment of poor 
children. 2. The attainment and diffusion of knowledge 
regardmg the diseases of children. 3, The training of 
nurses for children." 

It is a notable report, inasmuch as it so frankly states 
the imperfections and difficulties of the scheme. 

' ' At first it seemed as if a Children's Hospital were not needed ; for so 
few were the applicants, that during the first montli only twenty-four were 
brought 38 onti-paSients, Mid only ^ht received as in-patients. The hos- 
pitnlhaditaohiiractei-toniake among the poor. Before long, greater num- 
bers of children were brought as out-patients, hot their mothers often re- 
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fused to let them l)o taken into the hospital ; and only by degrees learned 
to place full confidence in its management, and to believe that those who 
asked for their suffering littJe ones were indeed to be trusted with so preo- 
ioos a deposit. 

This answers an objection that has teen urged against 
children's hospitals, infant schools, public nurseries, and 
the like ; namely, that the mother is the only and best 
guardian of the child, in sickness and in health. Undoubt- 
edly, when such care is possible. But a sick child in a 
rich man's well-ordered, comfortable nursery, or even in an 
ordinary middle-class house, is in very diffci-ent circum- 
stances from a sick child in a poor man's one room — inhab- 
ited bj other children and adults — full of noise, confusion, 
and dirt, with perhaps a drunken father, or a mother so 
worn with want, and passive with misery, that, " if it please 
God to take it, poor lamb !" seems rather a desirable pos- 
sibility than not. There can be no question that the quiet 
Clean ward of a hospital, with a good skilled nnrse, instead 
of a broken-down, ignorant, or careless mother, is a good 
exchange — under the circumstances ; and in that, as in 
many other conjunctures of human life, we have to judge, 
not by possibilities, but actual circumstances — to choose, 
alas ! not an unattainable good, but the least of two evils. 

Year by year the history of the hospital progresses. 
Out-patients increase enormously : in-patients are still lim- 
ited by the want of sufficient funds. Nevertheless, as 
the list of eabscribers swells, and one or two legacies 
fall in, the number of tiny beds is added to by twos and 
threes. We notice another prudent peculiarity, only too 
i-are, viz., that the official staff is kept down to the lowest 
limit conducive to the proper working of the charity. 
Reading over the items of expenditure in the yearly re- 
ports, it ia plain to sec that not a shilling has been spent 
unnecessarily. 

The cause becomes gradually more known. Among the 
list of donors we begin to find more than one touching 
line, such as " A Thanksgiving," " Thank-offcrbg for the 
recovery of sick children;" rich parents who have secretly 
poured out their full hearts in that best of gratitude to 
the heavenly Father — the helping of His suSering poor, 
whom we " have always with us." And even the poor 
themselves go not away thankless ; for we find in the re- 
port for 1856 that a "Samaritan Fund" is started, to pro- 
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vide destitute children ■with clothing on quitting the hos- 
pital, and that this fund has been 

"almost entirely supporteii bj the sponlaneona bounty of the friends of the 
ont-patienta. !Boxes have been placed in the out-pa^ents' wailing-room, 
and die poor freqnenting it have shown that sense of the value of the hos- 
pital by iheir unsolicited contributions. Since the formation of the fiind 
in May, the average weekly receipta have exceeded seventeen sMUinga-i-a 
large sum, when we call to mind Uie great distress that the present cost of 
' IS inilicled npon the poorer classes." 



Slowly and steadily affairs brighten. At one time, 
when. the capital of the charity waa i-educed to £1000, a 
festival, at -which Mr. Charles Dickens made one of his 
beautiful and touching speeches, produced the sum of 
£2850, out of which £500 camo from an " anonymouB 
benefactress." 

Still the committee maintain their prudent carefulness. 
They 

" beg to asBore subscribers that they have no desire, even if they had the 
means, to erect a splendid edifice enriched with architectural adornments ; 
for the present site -would fUmish, at no great expense, all that they desire 
for the full realizaMon of thdr plan of forming a hospital with one hundred 
beds lur ^ck childi'en." 

And in the following year they see their -way towards 
purchasing the adjoining house and garden, making a com- 
munication between. This enables them to establish a 
convalescent-room, so that those recovering may no long- 
er disturb the patients really sick ; and a -sepai-ate i-oom 
for the nni-ses, where they can take their meals, and eiijoy 
a little of that indispensable pause in their labors, without 
which the strongest and tenderest woman becomes worn 
out at last. 

More space, also, allows the committee to cany out their 
third intent — the training of young women as sick nurses ; 
to whom they offer a homo within the hospital, at a chai-ge 
of six shillings per week for board and lodging. And the 
ground-floor of the new house is converted into an infant 
nnrsery, after the pattern of the Paris " crtches" where the 
poor working mother, who is obliged to leave her child 
during the day, may leave it in safety and comfort, sure 
that it will be well fed, warmed, and tended, for the small 
payment of from twopence to foui^ence a day according 
to age and diet. This also is to be a training school for 
young girls as nursery-maids ; the committee reeling that, 
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" to show how children should be treated in order to keep them in good 
healdi, is hardly alien to the main purpose of the institution — tJie leatoving 
of them whan Biclt." 

The year 1860 records a further step in the usefulness of 
the hospital — the delivery, by its physician and surgeon, 
of gratis lectures on the diseases of children. These were 
attended by more than a hundred of the medical profession, 
and have been repeated since. And now comes the ninth 
and latest annual report. By it we find that the idea 
originated by that handful of kind-hearted gentlemen has 
developed itself into an established charity: not wealthy, 
indeed, but able to keep its head afloat among the innu- 
merable other charities of the metropolis. Itsexamplehas 
been followed: similar hospitals ior sick children have 
been started in the provinces, and in the city of Edinburgh 
especially. Meantime, the parent institution is able to 
provide fifty-two beds, which are only too constantly filled, 
for in-patients, and medical care for 10,000 out-patients, 
yeai'ly. Out of its Samaritan Fund of £S1 18il(i,itha8 
clothed within the year 127 children, besides sending oth- 
ers to Brighton, and to Mitcham,in Surrey, where homes 
ai-e provided for the poor little convalescents, who other- 
wise mnet vanish into noisome streets and crowded alleys, 
where their frail spark of renewed health would soon "be 
totally extinguished. On the whole the committee feel and 
acknowledge that they are a successful institution. 

Now success is a curious thing. Umuccessful people do 
not believe in it ; they attribute it to " chance," or " luck," or 
" circumstances." Yet, since " there can be no efiects with- 
out a cause," surely if a man, or an undertaking, fails re- 
peatedly and hopelessly, may it not be jnst possible that 
there is some hidden cause for the same ? Probably, a 
fault — possibly, only a misfortune ; but still some tangible 
reason which accounts for failura And, on the other hand, 
if a man or his doings are successful, is it not common sense, 
as well as common charity, to admit that he may deserve 
to succeed ? There is no injustice, but inevitable necessi- 
ty, in the Parable of the Talents. The solemn sentence, 
" From him that hath little shall be taken away even that 
which he seemeth to have," is paralleled by the equally 
solemn truth, " Unto whom much is given, of him much 
ahail be required." This hospital, which had lived through 
so much difficulty into a time of comparative success, seem- 
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ed worth going a good way to see — and I did so. I dis- 
like passing out of the impersonal third person into the in- 
ti-nsive and egotistical "I;" hut it is the simplest way of 
stating what 1 saw, and what any lady Can see for herself, 
if she chooses, at 49 Gi-eat Ormond Street, Bloomsbury. I 
went there on a certain dull December day, a day that 
will never be forgotten, by ..the present generation; when 
all business was suspended, all shops closed, and chnrches 
opened ; when every body looked sad, and spoke with bated 
breath, often with, gushes of tears, of the royal widow 
whose two young sons were that day standing over then- 
dear and noble father's open grave. But this is a subject 
impossible to write'.about. Frora the highest to the low- 
est, all England felt the giief which darlcene'd last Christ- 
mas-tide as if it had been . a. pei-sonalfamily. sorrow. The 
bells had ceased tolling, and in the, ieavy gray afternoon, 
people stood about in groups along, the shut-up streets in 
a Sunday-like quietness, talking rmostly of the honored dead 
who had by this hour been buried out of sight, and of " the 

Eoor Queen," and " the children," as if she had been every 
ody's sister,_ and the children every body's children. It 
seemed a fitting day upon which to visit ahouse of sorrow, 
as a hospital must, more or less, always be. 

Only a small proportion of the well-to-do and fortunate 
portion of society is likely ever to have seen the interior 
ofahospital: once seen,it is a sight burnt. into memory 
for life, Bnt the room which we entered, or rather the 
suite of rooms — which had been the drawing-rooms of those 
vanished nobilities who had once inhabited Great Ormond 
Street — was very unlike the ward of an ordinary hospital. 
It was rather like a spacious night-nursery, with neat little 
beds scattered about ; warm, cheery fires, with a couch on 
each side the fireplace ; and a few children Ij^ine or squat- 
ting about, or sitting up in their pallets, quietly playing 
wim toys, reading books, doing bead-work. Some, too ill 
for either work or play, were stretched mournfully, yet 
peacefully, on their pillows — solitary, it is true, but without 
giving any impression of dreariness or forloraness. The 
rooms were airy, light, and warm ; there was nothing what- 
ever of the hospital feeling and hospital atmosphere. 

Yet suffering is suffering — always painful to witness. I 
can not even now recall the impression given by those 
rows of tiny beds — neat and clean, nay, pretty, as they 
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were, — each tenanted by apoor little face and form, wasted, 
often distorted, always unijliildlike, and'marked by every 
gradation of diseasednees rather than more sickness — for 
there is a difference — ^I can not, I say, call to mind this 
picture, withont the ever-recurring question, Why should 
such things be ? But it is not our business to puzzle our- 
selves over the great mystery of evil, and why it exists at 
all; but to lessen it as much as lies in our power — which, 
by an equal mystery, it is continually put into our hearts, 
and wills, and capabilities to do. Who could doubt this 
when looting on those piteous wrecks, of childhood, from 
which every trace of the beauty, charm, and sweetness of 
childhood was gone, yet the imrses were taking such moth- 
erly care of them ; speaking so kindly, and soothing so pa- 
tiently, though the latter was hardly required P 

"How exceedingly good they all seem," we noticed — 
as, indeed, no one could help noticing, who was at all ac- 
quainted with the difficulty of managing sick children, their 
extreme restlessness, fretfi^ess, and general "naughti- 
ness " — poor little lambs ! who have not yet learned the 
hard lesson of maturity, endurance without end, 

"It's curious, ma'am," replied the nurse, "but thev al- 
most always ace good. The amount of pain some ot 'em 
wilt bear is quite wonderfiiL And they lie so patient- 
like ; we hardly ever have any crossness or whimpering. 
Maybe, it is partly because, considering the homes they 
come from, they And themselves so quiet and comfortable 
here. But, unless they're very bad, they scarcely ever 
cry. Poor little dears !" 

Thoro were tears in the woman's own eyes — God bless 
herl She, like one or two more of the establishment, had 
been there from its commencement. She was evidently a 
great favorite, and a most important person. Her littlo pa- 
tients, we heard, when discharged cured, continually came 
back to see " Kurso," and the hospital ; looking upon it 
as a pleasant, happy home, instead of a place to be shud- 
dered at and avoided. 

Another peculiarity I noticed as much as the patience 
of the childi-en — ^that the nurses seemed to have their 
hearts in their work. Without a single exception every 
official I saw connected with the place seemed to take a 
personal interest in it, and to work for love as well as ne- 
cessity. No doubt this arises from the strong influence 
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exerted by the heads of the hospital over all its employ- 
ees, and from the care taken, that all these employees 
should he women of character, and capability fitted for 
their duties. It seemed here exactly as it is in a house- 
hold, where you can usually judge not only the seiTants 
by the masters, but the masters by their servants. 

The little patients were all wnder twelve years of age, 
that being the limit allowed, though no doubt it is fre- 
quently ti-ansgressed by parents eager to get their chil- 
di-en in. Without fear of discovery, too ; for the small 
stunted creatures looked, nearly all of them, much below 
that age. Few were laboring under acute illness; the 
complaints seemed mostly chronic, the result of " poverty, 
httuger, and dirt," or of constitutional congenital malady, 
manifesting itself in the innumerable forms of bone and 
joint disease, ulcerations and abscesses, brain and lung 
disorders, and all the long train of ills for which apparent- 
ly there is no remedy but death. 

This fact struck me in appalling confli-mation of a state 
of things which physiologists tave lately begun to think 
of sufficient moment to be written of in books, considered 
in social meetings, and even adverted to in Tknea leaders 
— the weak state of health into which, in this age, all 
classes seem to be sinking. In the lowest class this con- 
dition of body is often combined with disease so radically 
and hopelessly confirmed, that its perpetuation becomes 
frightful to contemplate. Looking from bed to bed of 
these miserable little abortions of childhood, one was 
tempted to believe that it might be a merciful Providence 
which would sweep away of a sudden half the present gen- 
eration, if by that, or any means, healthy fathers and 
mothers might be given to the next. 

But this IS a snbject which involves so much, that I had 
better leave it alone, for wiser handling. One remedy, 
however, lies in the power of every man, still more of 
every woman — to alleviate this melancholy condition of 
things, by acquiring, and spi-eading so far as each one's in- 
fluence extends, sanitary knowledge, and sanitary practice. 
Here, beyond its medical limits, the Children's Hospital 
necessarily works. It ia impossible but that each patient, 
and each parent or friend that comes to visit the patient, 
should carry away, consciously or not, an idea or two on 
the subject of cleanliness, ventilation, tidiness, and eotn- 
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fort — that indescribable something which the working- 
classes so seldom strive for, not merely because they have 
not the money to get it — money does not necessarily bring 
it — hut because they literally do not know what it is. It 
will probably take another century to make poor people 
nnderstand what in the last century even rich people were 
atrociously ignorant of— that a breath of fi-esh air is not 
immediately fatal ; that skins were made to be washed 
every day: that dust and dirt and foulness of all kinds 
carry with them as much deadly malaria as if you took so 
many grains of arsenic and administered the same to your 
household every morning. 

But I am. becoming discursive. Let us proceed to the 
boys' ward, which is on the second floor, above the girls', 
and precisely similar in size and aiTangement, Here, too, 
are the same characteristics — long-standing diseases rather 
than accidental sicknesses ; the same patient look on the 
wasted faces ; the same atmosphere of exceeding but not 
dreary quietness. One boy, whose restless eyes seemed to 
follow us more than the rest, I stopped and spoke to, ask- 
ing if he were comfortable? 

" Oh, yes, quite ; but I am strange here, I only came 
in on Saturday." 

And there was a choke in the voice, but he gulped it 
down, and put on a ghost of a smile, and acquiesced in the 
wish that he might soon get well and come out again, 
with a pathetic courage which doubled the hope that he 
would do so. 

There were many convalescents, the nurse said, but they 
were scattered about the wards, and not in their proper 
room, which was being adoraed with evergreens and paper 
roses for a gi'and Chnstmas entertainment, to which every 
little patient, whom it was at all safe to move, was to be 
brought down on a sofa, to share as much as possible in 
the general enjoyment. 

" VTe don't leave any out if we can help it— it's only a 
little bit more trouble, and they like it so. We take them 
away again before they get overtired. We think it rather 
does them good, to get a little bit of ple^ure." 

As donbtless it does to the hard-worked nurses, who 
seemed preparing for the festival with a hearty good-will, 
and a surprising taste and ingenuity. They quite regret- 
ted, and wo too, that we saw the preparations incomplete, 
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and eonld not regale ourselves with the iottt ensemhU. It 
was a little hit of bnghtness, pleasant to contrast with the 
constant anxiety, labor, and suffuring which must neces- 
sarily be the normal condition of a hospital. 

From the convalescents' roona, which is in the second 
house, we passed to the puhhc nursery, to which other 
rooms there are devoted, pending the time when the 
finances of the institution will allow of converting the 
whole into sick-wards. There, penned in something hke 
a sheep-fold, half a dozen infants were crawling, and a 
dozen more sat in tiny arm-chaii-s, ranged in a fixed cii-cle, 
at the centre of which was a young nurse amusing them 
to the best of her power. A mysterious arrangement, 
something between a swing and a tweedle, occupied the 
one side of the room; on the other, sevei-al bigger chil- 
dren were having what appeared a very satisfactory game 
of play. In an mner apartment, a row of bassinets, some 
empty, some occupied, indicated possibilities of sleep, doubt- 
less attainable even in that noisy room. But noise was a 
blessing. There was health here. Most of the children 
looked uncommonly fat and flourishing, and one of them, 
who had recognized and stretched its arms to one of the 
nui'ses, to be taken np, on being declined, set up a most un- 
aitigated and wholly satisfactory howl, that was quite re- 



The fever ward, isolated at the house-top, we did not 
visit ; bat the matron took us down to the basement stoiy, 
and explained all its appliances. Her numberless presses, 
arranged with a method, exactitude, and perfect neatness 
that was quite a treat to behold, and would warm the 
heart of all tidy housekeepers and orderly mistresses, — 
her culinary arrangements and statistics, — were all politely 
revealed. Above all, her " Samaritan " cupboai-d, where we 
saw shelf after shelf filled with children s clothes, system- 
atically aiTanged, so that they could be got at a minute's 
notice. And, beside it, still umiacked, was a large parcel 
which had just come in from a Lady Somebody, containing 
cast-off clothing from the little great people, which would 
he invaluable to the little poor ones. 

"We shall get several more such bundles," said the 
matron, cheerily ; " we always do at Chi-istm as-time, and 
I hope there wilt be inside of them plenty of little flannel 
petticoats andflannel night-gowns, for wc want these things 
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worse than all. Sometimes the poor little creatnres are 
hroTight to ns with scareely a rag upon their backs ; I 
wish charitable ladies only tnew how much we want cast- 
off clothes — wc can hardly get too many." 

Certainly not ; and it ia such an easy thing to give 
that which costs nothing but a moment's kindly thought. 
Surely many a mistress of a large household, or mother of 
a large family, might follow the example of Lady Some- 
body ? 

And so, for it had now grown dusk, and the cook was 
busy sending up the extensive tea of both patients and 
nurses, my firat visit ended. , 

It was out of my power to do what several lady visit- 
ora, formally appointed, are now doing ; visiting the wards 
every week, making acquaintance with the children, bring- 
ing them toys, and pictui-e-books ; finally, when they go 
out of the hospital, following them to their homes, and 
trying to influence for good, both them and their parents. 
But, two months after, I contrived to pay an unpremedita- 
ted solitary little visit, to see if the second impression justi- 
fied the first. 

The day was one of those bright afternoons in early 
March, when children inaugurate the return of spring by 
having tea by daylight ; when, if about four o'clock you 
take a walk through a country village, or even a London 
suburb, the air seems full of a distant murmur of children 
at play in the lengthening twilight. It makes you feel, 
you know not how, as if your life were like that dawning 
year, to begin all over again ; and brings back, for a min- 
ute or two, the sensation of being a litUe child, going out 
to play before bed-time, and ignorant that there is any 
thing in the world except tea and play. Even when I 
went up into the ward ot the Children's Hospital, this in- 
fluence of spring seemed to bo felt : a warm lilac-tinted 
sunset was shinmg into the room, penetrating to every 
bed, and, I doubt not, making its occupant a little more 
cheeiy, a little less weary and suffering. 

It was tea-time, and each table had its cup of milk-and- 
water, and its plate of bread and butter, most of which I 
was glad to see fast disappearing. One little girl, who 
had a few days since undergone amputation of the foot, 
had craved for " a tart," and the question had been com- 
promised with bread and jam, which she was munching 
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with great gusto, apparently as much to the nurse'a de- 
light as her own. 

Here, as in the boys' ward aftei-wards, I ohaerved one 
cheeiing fact — the faces were all new. Hardly a case 
which I had noted two months before, and I noted some 
rather carefully, was now in the hospital. They could not 
all have died j indeed, I understood thei'e had been few 
deaths lately ; therefore they must have gone out cured, or 
at le^t somewhat better. It was hardly credible, remem- 
bering how severe some of the cases were ; but the exti'a- 
ordinary vitality of nature in the young might account 
for it. And it was a veiy hopeful sign of the good the hos- 
pital was doing. 

Another was the convalescent-room ; where, of morn- 
ings, a certain amount of school-teaching is given to those 
who are able for it ; but now teaching was over for the 
day. As soon as the door was opened, there burst forth 
— not, alas I that joyous "hullabaloo " which deafens and 
gladdens the mother of healthy children on opening her 
nursery door, but still a very respectable shout of play. 

" You're all getting better, little people, I sec." 

" Oh yes !" was the response ; and half a dozen white, 
bat still merry faces, looked up beamingly. 

" What were you playing at ?" 

" Hide -and - seek ! — Fuss -in - corner !"^ — was variously 
shouted, as they began jumping about— feebly, indeed, but 
with plenty of life in them still, 

I think any mother who has watched by tlie bedside 
of her sick child for days, or weeks, or months — still more, 
any mother who has knelt by the coffin of her dead child, 
would have turned away with her heart full, and said, 
"Thank God!" 

Doubtless, this is the sunny side of the subject. Alas ! 
there is another side to it ; — of cureless evil, or only tem- 

Eorary alleviation of ills which can never be removed so 
mg as their causes remain ; so long as the diseased chil- 
dren of diseased parents struggle mto life, and straggle 
through it, beset by every form of physical and moral 
degradation. 

But, sad as this condition of things is, it is capable of 
remedy, and every body can help to mend it a little. Men 
' islate wisely concerning it, investigate the worst 
id consider about their possibilities of cure. Wom- 
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en can use their influence at home, and a little way beyond 
it, as do the lady-visitors of this hospital. And, perhaps, 
even children, if they were told of a houee like this, where 
poor little boys and girls like themselves lie all day sick, 
with notliing to amuse them, might be none the worse for 
putting aside a spare toy, or a picture-book, as mamma 
puts aside an old frock, or a half-worn pair of shoes, with 
the thought, " We'll send it to the Children's Hospital." 

I meant not this to be a charity sermon — I hope I have 
not made it such — but confined it strictly to facta, which 
apeak for themselves ; yet I can not help ending it as I 
began it, with that sentence which ia the Alpha and Omega 
of all true charity, without which benevolence, so often 
thanklessly and cmelly repaid, gets weary of its work, and 
energy sinks hopeless, and the warmest hearts grow chill- 
ed, or -hardened, until they remember what the Master 
says: 

'0 the leas! of all these little one3,ye have 

[P.S, — This, with several othoc papei's of similai' chaiacierwi'itlenlong 
ago, 13 repi'inted here, hecause, wliile Ite insertion is not llltSly to liiader 
their sale for llie use of tlta charity, their re-appearance in thb book: will 
act as a still wider adverlisement of the objeels for which they were in- 
tended.] 
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DEATH ON THE SEAS. 

THIS New Year, wiiich lately ojDUned upon us, mild and 
sweet as spring, may, before its close, show us many 
Bad and strange things, but it can show nothing sadder or 
. stranger, iiothing more utterly mysterious and incompre- 
hensible — to our hiiman eyes — thMi that vision of Death 
on the Seas, which startled all England into pity and tei^ 
ror ; and then, as the facts of the story came out, made the 
nation's heart thrill with admii-ation of the hei-oic forti- 
tude -which exalts the merely terrible into the sublime, 
when, a few days ago, there landed at Plymouth the nine- 
teen forlorn survivors of the Australian steamship Lon- 
don. 

Every one now knows the history of that wreck ; a 
catastrophe so sudden, so unexpected ; in its causes taken 
(apparently) so completely out of the range of hum an pi-e vis- 
ion or prevention : and in its result creating so frightful a 
waste of human lives, destroyed in a manner which — dare 
we put into words the ciy that. must have gone up from 
many a desolated home? — seems so pitilessly cruel. In 
most calamities we have the comfort of finding some one 
to blame, for carelessness or neglect, fi'antic folly or delib- 
erate wickedness ; but here (so far as we can see) is noth- 
ing of the kind. The elements, and they alone, seem to have 
banded themselves together against the. doomed vessel ; 
it fell helplessly, not into the hands of man, but of Him of 
whom we say — and herein is the only lightening of the 
dark horror of the tale — " And He made the seas also." As 
He made death, and sickness, and physical and mental 
pain, and all else that came into our world with or through 
sin — how ? and why ? Wo must wait, if through all etemi- 
ty, until He Himself sees fit to answer that question. 

Even as we must wait till the sea shall give up these 
dead, to whom death came in such a tenible shape ; at)d 
yet, after all, they may have died more easily than we shall 
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die upon honsehold piUoive, and they sleep as safely and 
sweetly at the "bottom of the Atlantic as we shall sleep 
under churchyard, daisies. Oh, if we conid only think so ! 
if we could forget how they died, and cease to ask of Prov- 
idence desperately and blindly, why they died — those two 
hundred and twenty souls, who went down in the fiill flush 
of strength, with their ^es wide open to the coming 
death; when — on that lliuraday afternoon (just about 
two o'clock, while half England was sitting down cheerily 
to its family dinner-tablesj — in the wild Bay of Biscay the 
good ship Ijondon, " settling down stei-n foremost, tui-ned 
up her bows into the air, and saiit beneath the waves," 

They can not be separately recorded — that mass of hu- 
man beings — men, women, and children, eveiy one of whom 
will be missed and mourned by some other one, perhaps 
by many both in England and Australia. Most of them, 
probably, lived obscurely in quiet homes, outside of whioh 
they would never have had ijieir names mentioned, but for 
those brief Times sentences which chrenicled the manner 
of their dying. Otherwise, who wonld ever have heard of 
"Miss Marks, of Old Kent Road," who "was at first al- 
most fi-antic, yet when the boat left she stood calmly on 
deck bare-headed, an^ waved an adieu to Mr. Wilson;" of 
" Miss Brooker, from Pimlico," who " was heard to say, as 
she wrung her hands, ' Well, I have done as much asl 
conld, and can do no more,' and then became outwardly 
calm ;" and of " Mrs. Price, Mi-s. "Wood (who had with her 
her hasband and five children), Miss Brooker, and Misa 
Marks, who read the Bible by turns in the second cabin." 

But here is what the Western News says of them — these 
hapless two hundred, just taken from wai-m English fii-e- 
sideSj Chi-istmaa dinners, and New Tear's gatherings, to be 
taught, as only the Divine Spirit teaches, and in a manner 
none can understand until they learn it — ^how to die. 

" It was at 10 o'clock on the morning of that fatal Thursday that Captain 
Martin had Ihe lerrible tanlc of making known to the 300 passengers that 
the ship was anking, and that (hey must prepare for the worst. She was 
then as low in the water as the main chains. The whole of the passengers 
and crew gathered, as with one consent, in the chief saioon, and having 
been calmly told by Captain Martin that there was no hope left, a remark- 
able and unnniraoas epirit of resignation came over them at once. There 
was no sereaming or shrieking by women or men, no rushing on deck or 
franlio cries. All ca]mly resorted to the saloon, where the Bev. Mr. 
Draper, one of the passengers, p^yed aloud, and exhorted the mihappy 
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33 by whom ho was surrounded. Diamay was present to ereiT hesi't 

but disorder to none. Mothers were weeping sadly over the little ones 
about with them to be ingulfed, and the children, ignoiunt of their com- 
ing death, were pitifiUly inquiring lie cause of so much woe, !Friends 
were taking leave of friends, as if preparing for a long journey ; otliers were 
crouched down with Bibles in their hands, endeavoring to snatch consola- 
tion from passages long known or long neglected.. Incredible, we are told, 
was the composure which, under such cii'cmnstiinccs, reigned around. 
Captain Martin stationed himself in the poop, going occa^onally forward, 
or into the saloon ; but to none could he oflei' a word of comfort by Ifiiling 
them that their safety was even prohable. He joined now and then for a 
fiiw moments in the public devodons, bnt his place to the last was on the 
deck. About two o clock in the afwrnoon, the water gaining fast on the 
ship and no signs of the storm snbsiding being apparent, a Email band of 
men determined to tiiist themselves to the mercy of the waves in a boat 
rather than go down without a etcn^le. Leaving iJie saloon, therefore, 
they got out and lowered ^way the port cotter, into which sixteen of the 
crew and three of the passengers succeeded in gattingand in launching her 
clear of the aliip. These nineteen men shouted for the captain to come 
with them, bnt with that heroic courage whicli was his chief characteristic, 
lie dedined logo with Iheni, saying, 'Ko, I will go down with the passen- 
gers ; but I wish yon God. speed and safe to land.' The boat then pnlled 
away, tossingaboiit helplessly on thecrests of the gigantic waves. Scarcely 
had they gone eighty yards, or been five minutes off the deck, when the 
fine steamer went down st«m foiemost with lier crowd of human beings, 
from whom one confused cry of helpless teiTor aiose, and all was silent 
forever," 

In other veraiona of the story, bo Iieroic tiiat its lion-or 
melts into beauty — some three or four names stand out 
clearer thau the rest. And though now far away from 
praise or blame, if they ever thought of eithei* — they, liv- 
ing there fonr days in full front of death — still it is some 
comfort to record all we can learn of what they did and 
said, during the houra when they waited for that end, con- 
cerning which the only thing they knew was its inevitable 
certainty. 

And first, the captain — J. Bohnn Martin. The brave 
race of British commanders will never furnish a finer speci- 
men than this man, striving with fate to the utmost ; and 
all hope being over, *' calmly walking up and down the 
poop " of his slowly sinking ship. Nay, when the one 
boat put off—leaning over the bulwarks to give the crew 
their course — " E. NT E. by Brest," — which they found to 
be correct; adding those last words to Mr. Greenhtll the 
engineer, which, when told among the histories of " Ship- 
wrecks and Disasters at Sea," wiU yet make many a boy's 
heart thrill ; " There is not mueh chance for the boat, there 
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is none for tlie sliip. Your duty is done — mine is to. re- 
main here. Get in and take command of the few that it 
■will hold." Five minutes afterwards, he went down to 
the bottom — with Ms ship and alt his passengers — this 
brave, good man, this true British sailor ! 
Bnt surely, surely — 



Of the Rev. Daniel. Draper, we Icam only that he was a 
Wesleyan minister, " well known, and highly respected," 
in Aastralia, where lie had resided thirty years, and whith- 
er he was returning with his wife, the daughter of one of 
the first missionaries to Tahiti. His devotedness must have 
been great. One thinks of him, the old man, for he must 
have been rather beyond middle age, exhorting and pray- 
ing to the last. "He washeardto say repeatedly, 'O God, 
may those who are not converted, be converted now — ^hun- 
dreds 'of them 1' " And whoever may or may not agree 
with the special creed of the "Wesleyan minister, his faith, 
proved in face of a death as solemn as that of the primitive 
martyrs, must have been as Strang and as sublime almost 
as theii-s. 

Side by side with the Christian miesionaiT stands — in 
this awful picture — another figure, strangely different, and 
yet alike in many points — the actor. Many play-goers of 
ten years back may remember G. V. Brooke, whose act- 
ing, uneqaal as it was (and made more so by failings, upon 
wmch. let there be all silence now !), possessed a certain 
kind of absolute genius. At one time his Othello put the 
town in a ftiriwe; and his Hamlet, so uncertainly perform- 
ed that one night it wonld be Shakspearian, and uie other 
mere buffoonery, is still vividly recollected by the present 
writer. His fine presence, his exquisite voice, made him — 
externally at least — the very personification of the Royal 
Dane. Recalling this, how touching is the "last scene 
of all " in the career of the poor actor, seen " in a red 
Crimean shirt and trowsers, bare-footed, with no hat on," 
working incessantly at the pumps, "more bravely than 
any man in the ship." And strangely touching is oar final 
glimpse of him " four hours before the ship went down ;" 
— " leaning with grave composure upon one of the half- 
doora of the companion ; his chin resting upon both his 
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hands, and his arms on tho top of the door, which he gen- 
tly swayed to and fro, aa he calmly watched the scene," 
He, too, sleeps well ! " Alaa, poor Torick 1" 

But last in the list — and greatest, if we may connt 
greatness by the amount of loss— the blank left, which, 
even as to worldly work and usefulness no other man cai- 
fill (or we think so now) — comes the name of the Rev. Dr. 
Woolley, Pidncipal of Sydney College, The newspapers 
tell his career; how, after taluug a First Class at Oxlord, 
and a Fellowship at University College, in which honors 
he was united with his friend Canon Stanley, Dean of 
Westminster, he became snecessively Head Master of 
Rossall School, in Lincolnshire: and of Kin^ Edward's 
School, at Norwich. Afterwards, being appointed a Pro- 
fessor of Sydney College, he sailed in 1852 for the " under 
world," Whether or not colonial life was suitable or 

Sleasant to him, he labored thei'e incessantly, with abun- 
ant success, until eight or ten months ago, when he came 
home for rest. Many friends, with many tempting" offers, 
urged hhn to stay at home, and still stronger was the 
temptation pf his own nature. One who saw him during 
his latest days in England, writes of him thus : 

' ' His tables were tliose of a refined and cultivated mnn. He told me 
that his Btftjr here, mijang itt the sodety of men of letters, had been a de- 
light to Mm beyond what I, who was always in it, could conceive. He had 
met Tennyson and Btmvning — nothing could be more to his tastes than the 
companionship of sach wen, with whom his own qualities made him a most 
welcome gnest He had in perfection the bright, gentle, cheerr manner 
that characterizes the best Oxford man. In stature he was small ; but his 
face most pleasant to look at. He was very active in all sorts of sociatiea 
and institutions for the benefit of working-men, and men engaged in bnsi- 
iiesG. A volume of his Colonial Lectures was lately pablished here — bat 
who could criticise them now t His age must have been about fifty, but 
he looked younger. He bod a wife and six children waiting his retnm to 
Sydney, whither, as I soon percaved, he was determined to go, fbr he felt 
his voA lay there and his duty. He went back to fulfill his duty, and has 
fulfilled it—thus." 

To the same fnend he wrote— what, with all its personal 
details excised, can scarcely be a breach of confidence to 
print here, seeing how clearly it demonstrates the man — 
almost the last letter he ever did write — dated fromPlym- 
oxith. Strange it ia to look at the neat handwriting, the 
smoothly-folded paper, still fresh and new, and to think of 
where that tender, delicate, genei-ous right hand lies now. 
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"My deak Sie, — Will you thint me veiy Impertinent 
if I venture to write to you about" — a matter of business 
concerning a young protSffie of his. " We are wind-bound, 
and I almost hope that the wind, ill to us, may prove good 
to her. 

" My wife knew her and her family at ." And here 

follow minute, personal details, caremlly and wisely given, 
showing a gentlemanly reticence in asking favors, mingled 
with the generous anxiety of a good heait, which even at 
that busy moment had time to spare for those who needed 
kindnessj and for whom^e expresses the keenest sympathy, 
because, as :he ends by saying, "they are fighting a Lard 
fortune brightly and bravely." 

" I expect," he continues, " to sail to-day ; so if you are 
inclined to give my young friend a trial, might I ask you to 
communicate with her," And then, after carefully giving 
the address and other particulars, he closes the letter bo 
abruptly, that he omits the conclusion, date, and signature 
— probably summoned on board in haste. But the letter 
was posted and received, afterwards to be returned to the 
subject of it, and to become a pei'manent memorial of what 
another friend, writing to the Times, calls " the gentleness, 
almost feminine, of his nature : and the wannth and gen- 
erosity of his heart," 

And so ]ie, also, went down with those lost in the Xoji- 
don. The survivors report how, with the Rev. Mr. Draper 
— though, doubtless, in many points widely differing from 
him — Dr. WooUey conducted the religious services on the 
last Sunday, and, during the lingering suspense of those 
awful days, comforted the people with exhortation .and 
prayer. Not much is said about him: but we know in 
what manner ho would die, and help others to die. Hie 
public cai-eer may be told in other ways ; but this one word 
is in remembrance of the man himself— the good man — 
John Woolley, 

Thus they perished — these two hundred and twenty : 
summoned — why we know not — out of useful lives, and 
prosperous lives, and busj- and happy lives; and the mys- 
tery of their sudden ending we dare not even attempt to 
undei"stand. But we know we shall one day; that gi^eat 
day when "the dead that are in their graves — sea-graves 
as well as land-graves — " shall hear Hie voice of the Son 
of Man, and they that hear shall live," 
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TO PARENTS. 

f^OUHGr to and fro iu tlio earth, and walking up and 
VX down in it (like the devil in Job), it has sometimes 
occurred to me, that amidst the univereal preaching of the 
duties of children to parents, a few words might well he 
said on the duties of j)ai-ents to children. Can these few 
woi-ds do any harm? I trow not. The truth never does 
any harm. Nip child, blessed with even ordinarily good 
parents, will love and honor them any the less for what- 
ever may bo said against bad parents. And to try and 
sustain the authority of the latter b_y false pretenses is as 
futile as setting up a fetish-idolatry instead of the true re- 
ligion of the heart— that instinctive filial faith which is the 
foundation-stone of all law and order in the world. Nay, 
in the univerae, for what would become of us in this weary 
existence, if we could not, from its bcgiiming to its ending, 
look up and say " Our Father?" 

It is a solemn and terriblo truth, that there are parents 
who no more deserve the name than the sovereign of Da- 
homey deserves to be held as a " king, by the grace of God." 
Yet in one sense the " divine right " of both kings and par- 
ents is unalienable. "Honor thy father and thy motlier" 
is .an absolute la-w, given without reference to the worthi- 
ness of the individiml parent ; it being a duty which the 
child owes to himseUito honor his parents simply as par- 
ents, without considering whether or not they have fulfill- 
ed their duty. There is a limit beyond which human na- 
ture can not be expected to go: when actual moral turpi- 
tude renders "honor" a perfect &rce; when respect be- 
comes a mockciy, and obedience an impossibility. But 
even then one resource remains— and remains forever — en- 
durance and silence. The unworthy parent must be treat- 
ed like the unworthy king, tacitly handed down from the 
position which he has proved himself unfit to occupy, nei- 
ther injured nor insulted, simply d " 
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But these are exceptional cases, so exceptional that 
each must be decided on its separate merits ; and in most 
instances the outside public which takes such delight in 
criticising, condemning, or excusing them, is quite unfit to 
judge them at all. But there are innumerable other in- 
stances, not the "cruel fathers" or "heartless mothers" of 



eveiy successive child must pass through the ' fire ; an- 
cient Remphans, requiring living human daily sacrifices — 
precious indeed, for all sacrifice is lovely in the offerer — 
but none the less an unneceesaiy and cruel immolation, 
which lookers-on must regard with both pity and right- 
eous wrath. 

In how many ways, ignorantly or carelessly, do parents 
thus act as actual scourges to the children who were giv- 
en them, not for their personal amusement, benefit, or 
pride, but for the sake of the children themselves I How 
entirely they seem to forget that each human soul whitii 
is sent to tnem through the mysteries of marriage and 
birth, is not their own to do as they like with, but a sol- 
emn charge, for wliich they will be accountable to God 
and man 1 If any weaknesses of theirs, love of power, 
love of ease, even love of love — often the deepest selfishT 
ness of all — lea.d them to ignore this charge, woe be to 
them and their children. "Unto the third and fourth gen- 
eration" is a law, not of divine anger, but of divine inevi- 
table necessity. One. wicked father, or vicious, vile-temper- 
ed mother, often remidns a family curse for a century. 

It is at once the most awful responsibility, and the ut- 
most consecration of parenthood, tnat of all human ties, 
this one requires most self-abnegation. And when we 
think how very few reaily unselfish people there are in the 
world — not many among women, of men almost none — we 
only wonder how so many decent folk do contrive some- 
how to bring up decent families, — or let them bring them- 
selves up, as, sti-ange to say, many excellent families often 
do. But the very fact that children left almost entii'ely 
to themselves sometimes turn out better than those who 
have been subjected to the sharpest parental oversight- 
only drives us back by implication to the truth at which 
we started — how tew people are in the least fitted to be 
parents. 
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And perhaps no wonder. Youiig people falling despe- 
rately in love, marrying in haste, and repenting in leisure j 
other people, not young, aad certainly guiltless of any 
youthful follies, ■who commit the deliberate mature sin of 
making marriage a mere matter of convenience ; husbands 
wearing out their bodies and souls in the making of mon- 
ey, and wivea frittering away their helpless, aimless lives 
in the extravagant spending of it — what can such as these 
know or feel of the duties of parenthood ? 

At first it is a very pretty amuflement, doubtless. How 
delighted papa is to make after-dinner pets of his fairy 
girls, and encourage the obstreperousness of his fine manly 
boys. And mamma, with a certain natural instinct that 
rarely fails even in the silliest of women, is a tolerably 
good mother so long as her children remain iu the nursery. 
But when they gi-ow into youths and maidens, requiring 
larger wisdom, a tenderer guidance ; whenindividaal char- 
acter asserts itself, as it will and must, in any creature 
worth becoming a man or a woman— then is the crisis — 
most difficult and dangerous — at which, alas, so many 
household histories break down. 

The transition state of adolescence is a trying time. 
The young folks, like all half-grown animals, are awkward, 
unwise, self-conceited, revolutionary ; while the elders find 
it hard to believe that " the children " are, in reality, chil- 
dren no more ; that characters have developed and tastes 
matured, very likely most opposite to their own, yet not nec- 
essaiily inferior characters or erring tastes. Some minds, 
at once strong and naiTow, find it nearly impossible to 
comprehend this. They do not perceive when tho time 
comes, as come it must in every family, when it ia the 
children's right to begin to think and act for themselves, and 
the parents' duty to allow them to do it ; when it is wisest 
gradually to slacken authority, to sink "I command" into 
" I wish," to grant large freedom of opinion, and above 
all in the expression of it. Likewise, and this is a most 
important element in family union, to give license, nay, 
actual sympathy, to wandering affections, friendships, or 
loves, which, for the time being, seem to find the home cii-- 
cle too narrow and too dull. 

No donbt, to the parents this is rather trying. It is 
hard for mamma to discover that her girl not only enjoys, 
but craves after, a month's visit in some lively household ; 
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that she likea the company of other cirls, and forms enthu- 
siastic friendships, which mamma (a lady of between forty 
and fifty) forgets that slie herself ever had, and consequent- 
ly thinks exceedingly silly, or idle, ou wrong. Papa, too, 
can not see why Ins boy^ — good, affectionate lads — shonld 
find it such dull work to stay at home of an evening, or 
should prefer a sensation play — " so different from what 
the stage was in my time " — to the longest game of chess 
with himself, or the most learned conversation with his 
staid and sober friends. Yet all this is quite natural ; the 
boys and girls are foolish, perhaps, but not in tho least 
guilty. Well for the household in which this, the earliest 
of many impending changes, should be recognized at once, 
still better that the recognition should come first from the 
elder and wiser side of it. 

But, alas, here intrudes a truth which should be touch- 
ed reverently and delicately, and yet it can not. be passed 
over, for it is a truth — that ail parents are not wiser than 
their children. Sometimes a boy, quick-witted, honest, 
and good, finds, as he grows up, that his father is not a 
man to be relied on, but one of those weak souls who, 
without positive harm in them, are ever sinting lower and 
lower, and dragging their family down with them — whose 
authority is a mere name, whose advice is fatal to follow. 
Many a clever lad has come to see, even before he is out of 
his teens, that his only chance of getting on in the world 
is to rely solely on himself, and give as wide a bei-th as 

Eissible to his natural guardian and guide — his father, 
ikewise, many a girl, generous, warm-hearted, and sensi- 
tive, on passing into discriminating womanhood, feels, and 
can not help feeling, that if her mother had not been her 
mother, she would never have chosen her even as an ordi- 
nary acqusuntance. These are bitter discoveries, ending in 
sharp daily agonies, irremediable, incommunicable. JEIap- 
pily the instinctive natural bond, added to the familiar 
habit of a lifetime, is so strong, that sometimes the suffer- 
ers themselves do not seem to feel their position quite so 
keenly as lookers-on, who own no softening influence of 
custom or affection. 

These sufferings are not the less real because they some- 
times take the comical aspect. Witty writers have ex- 
hausted their wit on the sad spectacle, common enough in 
this commercial country, of parvenus, coarse and vulgar, 
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who are perfect terrors to theiv educated children. But 
this is a small misfortune. A man seldom raises himself 
very high without having something to give to society 
equivalent to what he has won from it. Hundreds nowa- 
days carry with them into handsome houses, noble halls, 
and even palace doora, the traces of their humble origin — 
not pleasant, indeed, and sometimes comical — but quite 
bearable, from the inherent worth or talent of the individ- 
ual, and never warranting the slightest complaint or disre- 
spect from a dutiful child. Far worse to bear is that in- 
grained coarseness of nature, not bi-eeding, common to all 
ranks, which makes many a daughter blush scarlet at 
things her mother says and does, which yet she can nei- 
ther prevent uor notice. And what can bo sorer for a 
young man, high-minded and chivalrous, than to live in 
perpetual dread lest bis father, the head of the house, 
should disgrace it by some small meanness, some " indi- 
i-ect CTOOk't ways," which force any honest observer, even 
his own son, to perceive, that though he may be a CrtEsus 
of money, or a nobleman in rank, bo is certainly not a gen- 
tleman ! 

Between these opposite poles of tragedy and comedy 
lies an intermediate range of miseries, small indeed, but 
sorely hard to bear. One is when, as is patent to every 
body except the parents themselves, the elder genei-ation 
ia, in mental and moral calibre, decidedly inferior to the 
younger. Not bad people, but only narrow : narrow in 
thought, and word, and deed; unable to recognize that 
what lies beyond their own limited vision has any exist- 
ence whatsoever. These sort of people are very trying in 
all relations, the more bo bexianse, so far as they go, they 
are often exceedingly estimable. Only if nature has made 
one of their children in any way different from themselves, 
of lai^er mould and wider capacities, tbe extent to which 
that diild is martyrized, even with the very best inten- 
tions, is aoraetimes incredible. 

Yet, outside, every body says what excellent parents 
they are, and what a happy home their children must have ! 
a faot of which they themselves are most thoroughly con- 
vinced. How can the young people weary of it for a mo- 
ment? How can Mary, a charming, well-educated, and 
perhaps very clever young woman, desu'e any other com- 
panion than her mother ? Since, of course, a mother is the 
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best and closest companion for every girl. Most true, but 
not " of course," nor in virtue of the mei-e accident of 
motherhood. Sympathy comes by instinct, and coofidence 
mast be, not exacted, but won. Mary may have the strong- 
est filial regard for that dear aud good woman, to whom 
she owes and is ready to pay every duty that a daughter 
onght, and yet be inwardly conscious that nature has made 
the two so different in tastes, feelings, disiwsition, that if 
she were to open her heai-t to her, her mother would not 
underetand her in the least. Not to speak of the differ- 
ence of age, greater or less, and the not unnatural way in 
which elderly people who do not retain youthfubiess of 
heart, as happily many do to the last day of life, grow out 
of sympathy with the young. But Providence having con- 
stituted these two mother and daughter, they must get on 
together somehow. And so they do. Though Mary in 
her secret Boul may writhe sometimes, she loves mamma 
veiy dearly, and would love her better still if she would 
only let her alone to follow lier own tastes in any lawful 
way. But this mamma can not do. She is like the goose 
with the young cygnet, always pitying hei-self because her 
child ,is nnlike other people's children, wearing the ^u-i'a 
life out with endless complaints and impossible exactions, 
until at last Mary sinks into passive indifference, or bitter 
old-maidism, or plunges into a reckless maniage — any 
thing, anywhere, only to get away from home. 

John's case is not so hard, in one sense, he being a man 
and Mary only a woman, but it is far more dangerous. She 
may be made merely wretched ; he wicked, by this narrow, 
vexatious rule. Why should John, who is only three-and- 
twenty, presume to hold a different opinion on politics, re- 
ligion, or aught else, from his father? Papa is the older, 
and of course knows best ; papa has had every opportuni- 
ty of foi-ming his judgment on eveiy subject ; and he has 
foi-med it, and there it is, carefully cat and diied, easy and 
comfortable, without any of those doubts which are the 
torture and yet the life of all ai'dent, youthful spiiits. 
There it is, and John must abide by it, hold his tongne, 
and take his obnoxious newspapers and heterodox books 
out of the way ; which John, being a lover of peace, and 
trained to honorable obedience, very likely does ; but he 
cherishes cither a private contempt— we are so scornful 
when we are young ! — or an angry rebellion against the 
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narrow-mindedneas that would compel him into his father's 
way of thiiiliing, siniply because it is his father's. Be the 
lad ever eo good, a luiiin^ sense of injustice can not fail 
to chafe liim, and injustice is one of the most fatal elements 
that, at any a^e, can come into the sacred relation between 
parent and child. 

Parents know not what they are doing when they rouse 
this feeling— the buming, stinging consciousness of being 
un&irly treated, disbelieved, misjudged, selfishly or wan- 
tonly punished. Ton find it in the maddest mob, the 
roughest public school, the most liotous public assembly, 
this rough, dogged sense of justice ; dangerous to tamper 
with, even in 9ie slightest degree. Far wiser is it for a 
parent to aclmowledge to ever so young a child, "I w^ 
wrong, I made a mistake," than to go on enforcing a false 
authority, or compelling a blind obedience, driving the 
ohild to exclaim, or inly feel, which is worse, " Ton are not 
my niler, but my tyrant !" 

Yet many a severe parent is deeply loved. "My far 
ther was a stern man," you sometimes hear said, while the 
rare tear of self-restrained middle age falls unchecked over 
the grave's side, "He kept us in order. We were all 
rather afraid of him ; but he was invariably just. He 
never broke his word, nor forgot his promise. He punish- 
ed us, but not in passion : he ruled us strictly, but it was 
never to gi-atify his own love of power. If he had thrash- 
ed us twenty times, we should have submitted to it, be- 
cause we knew that whatever he did was done for con- 
science' sake, and not out of wantonness or anger. I may 
bring np my children differently in some things — -perhaps 
I do — but I'll never hear a word said against htm. He 
was a jnst man — my father." 

A jnst man, and an unselfish woman ; these are the two 
firat qualities which constitute true parenthood. 

In this question of selfishness. Readers may start with 
horror at such an impossible anomaly as a selfish mother, 
a jealous, exacting father; and yet such there are. Es- 
pecially after the children are grown up, and nature, grati- 
tude, "and the world's opinion, all' agree that no devbted- 
ness can be too perfect, no sacrifices too great. Ay ! but it 
is one thing what the child ought to offer, and another 
what the parent should accept. Most lovely is it to see a 
daughter cheerfully resigning all the external enjoyments 
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of life, to devote herself to the higher happiness of beiug 
the sole stay and cheer of some helpless father, or solitary, 
sickly mother ; and sweet, even amid all its daily renuncia- 
tions, 13 the sense of duty fulfilled and comibrt imparted. 
Bat to see a parent frettul, complaining, exacting, grudg- 
ing the child a week's absenije from home, not for love, that 
would teach aelf-sacrifice, but from the selfish enjoyment 
or ease which the accustomed companionship brings, yield- 
ing to the natural dislike of old age for any new associa- 
tion, and tacitly or openly keeping the young people in 
such bondage that they dare not a^ a friend to tea, or ac- 
cept an invitation — " f'apa would not like it ;" " Mamma 
might be annoyed" — this is a sight which lowers all the 
dignity of parenthood, and degriwes filial duty into mere 
servitude. Yet many such cases there are, mflicted by 
really good parents, who are not aware that they are do- 
ing any hann, and who, in their narrow eelflahness, can not 
perceive that the life which is to them merely "a quiet 
life," suited to their age and infirmities, is slowly t^ng 
all the spirit and brightness oot of younger heails, driving 
the boys into dissipation and folly, and dragging " the 
girls" (of thirty and npwards) down into premature old- 
maidism, dull, discontented, helpless, and forlorn. Such a 
life, passing gradually on into fife's melancholy decline, in 
a round of uninteresting, compelled duties, is as different 
from the free, warm devotion of real filial love, as slow 
mui-der is from voluntary and glad self-sacrifice. 

But here a word, lest this essay, which is especially ad- 
dressed "To Parents," not being guarded, like income-tax 
or census papers, from any other unlawful eyes, should be 
taken as a loophole of excuse by readers like a certain 
young impertinent of my acquaintance, who, being lectured 
on the text, " Children, obey your parents in the Lord," 
immediately pointed out its correlative, " Fathers, provoke 
not your children to wrath." 

When we speak of a parent being " deposed," we mean 
merely from the exercise of an authority which has be- 
come a ferce, and the exaction of an obedience which a 
higher law, that of conscience, renders impossible. Bat 
once a parent, always a parent. It is a bond- which, though 
in one sense a mere accident, is, in another sense, stronger 
than anj tie of mere personal election, since it came by the 
ordination of Providence, It may be a great burden, even 
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a great misfortune, bnt there it is : and nothing but death 
can end it. No shortcomings on the parental side can ab- 
rogate one atom of the plain duty of the child — submission 
solong as submission is possible, reverence while one frag- 
ment of respect remains ; and, after that, endurance. To 
this generation of young England, which is apt to think so 
much of itself, and so little of its elders and snperiors, we 
can not too strongly uphold the somewhat otit-of-date doc- 
trine, " Honor thy father and thy mother," Ay, though 
they may be very simple, common people: infirm in intel- 
lect, uneducated, unrefined : guilty of many shortcomings 
of temper, judgment, and even glaring eiTors — stUl, honor 
them, and, when honor fails, beai- with them. 

The question then arises, what, and for how long, a child' 
ought to bear. And here Christianity would reply with 
the docti-ine of " seventy times seven," pleading, also, that 
if to a brother so much is to be forgiven, how much more 
so to a parent. Aj, forffiveii. But Christianity nowhere 
commands that a grown-up man or woman is to sacrifice 
honor, conscience, peace — in fact, the real worth of a life- 
time — to either brethren or parents. Therefore, when 
things come to this pass, that the child, by "honoring" 
the parent would actually dishonor God, and defile his 
own soul by acting contrary to his conscience, there, so 
fer, the duty ends. Let him or her assert, as an individu- 
al existence, the ri^ht of self-preservation — let them part. 
At least let the division be made fii-m and clear enough to 
secure independence of thought and action, so that the 
parent can no longer injure or oppress the child. 

For lesser trials, the amount of patience and long-suffer- 
ing shown by the child to the parent ought to be almost 
unlimited. At the same time, it is quite possible for 
young men or young women quietly to assert their indi- 
viduality, and caiTy out, without any obnoxious rebellion, 
their own plan of life, even if it does differ more or less 
from their parents. Exceeding gentleness and yet firm- 
ness, perfect respect in word and deed, sti-aightforward- 
nesa, honesty, and yet a courageous self-dependence, will 
rarely ^1 to win their way under ever such diifieult cir^ 
cumstances. And one hardly knows which to despise 
most — the cowardice which looks like reverence, and the 
underhandedness which shams obedience, or that open re- 
bellion which hastily assumes the position, more degrading 
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to itself than to the worst of parents — that of a " thankless 
child." 

One word more, ou that prime source of misery between 
parents and children : marriage. 

Unquestionably, if any third human being has a right to 
interfere in the choice which two other human beings make 
of one another " for better, for worse," it is a parent. Ko 
one else ! neither brother, sister, auntj uncle, cousin, nor 
any of the numerous I'elations and friends who always 
seem to consider a pi-ojected mariiage their especial busi- 
ness, and not that of the lovers at all. But, happily, in our 
country at least, none of these, nay, not even parents, have 
absolute legal authority, either to make or to mar the divine 
institution of holy matrimony. Either John or Maiy may, 
having anived at years of disei-etion, at any time walk out 
of the paternal house and into the nearest church, or regis- 
ter office, and marry any body. And if the niaiTiage he 
at all creditable, even society will wink at it ; nay, perhaps 
smile at the " indignant parents." But a higher law than 
that of society enacts that such a decided step should not 
be taken until the last extremity. 

Most natural are all the hesitations, doubts, pathetic lit- 
tle jealousies, and pardonable touchinesses of parents about 
to lose their children. It is hard to see your winsome girl, 
the flower of your life, plant herself, in her very sweetest 
bloom, in another man's garden. Hard, too, to watch your 
best loved son so absolved that he has neither eyes nor 
eai^s for mother, sister, or any creature living, except " tfiM 
young woman." Nevertheless, that a man should leave 
father and mother, and cleave unto his wife, is a law so im- 
mutable, so rational, that those who selfishly set theirfacea 
against it, parents though they be, are certain to reap their 
punishment. They may live to see sons, whom they have 
thwarted in a pure first love, turn to a coarse passion de- 
grading and destroying to body and soul ; daughtei-s, de- 
nied a comparatively humble engagement with some hon- 
est penniless lover, fretfully " withering on the virgin 
thorn," or seeking lovele^ worldly marriages, which are 
the crushing out of all womanliness, every thing that, by 
making life happy, would also have made it worthy. 

Sons and daughters will marry, and they ought to mar- 
ry. Selfishness alone would hinder in any young man the 
lawful desu'e for a home of his own, or in any young wora- 
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an, the natural instinct for some one deai'er than father, 
mother, brother, or siater, however precious these all may 
be. Every head, and every member of a family who loves 
the other members wisely and well, will not only iiot pre- 
vent, but encourage in every lawful way, the great neces- 
sity of life to both men and women — a prudent, constant, 
holy love, and a happy marriage. 

One word to th'e parents, which of course the young peo- 
ple are not intended to hear. 

Don't you think, my good friends, that ]jarent8 as you 
be, with every desire tor your child's happiness, it was a 
little unfair to give your Maiy every opportunity of be- 
comine attached to Charles, and Charles, poor fellow, all 
possibTo chance of adoring Mary ? Could you expect him 
to see her sweet womanly "ways, which mate her the de- 
light of her father's home, and not be tempted to wish her 
for the treasure of bis own ? Is it not rather hard now to 
turn round and object to their marrying, because, foraoeth, 
you "never thought of such a thing,'' or, "Maiy might 
have done better," or, " Charles was not the sort of person 
you thought she would fancy," or — last shift, and a very- 
mean one — you " rather hoped she would not many at all, 
but stay with her old father and mother?" 

Hold thei-e ! We will not suppose any parents in their 
sober senses to be guilty of such sinful selfishness. Let us 
pass to the next objection, commonly urged ag^nst almost 
all maiiiages, that the parties are the last pei-sons which 
each was expected to choose. Expected by whom ? The 
world at large, or their own relations ? The world inows 
little enough, and cares less, about these matters. And 
sometimes, strange to say, two people who happen really 
to love one another, also know one another, a uttle. better 
than all their respected relations put together — even their 
parents. They have made (or ought to — for we are grant- 
ing that the case in point is no light fancy, but a deliberate 
attachment — there is great meaning in that old-feshioned 
word) that solemn election, binding for life, and — as all 
true lovers hope and pray — for eternity. They have cast 
their own lot, and are ready to abide by it. All its mis- 
fortunes or mistakes, like its happinesses, will be their own. 
Give your advice honestly and nilly ; exact a fair trial of 
affection, urge every precaution that your older heads and 
tougher hearts may suggest, and then, O parents, leave 
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your children froe. If there ia one thing more than anoth- 
er in ■which sons and daughters who are capable of being 
trusted at all desei'vo to be trusted unlimitedly, it ia choice 
In marriage. 

I have lived somewhat long in the world ; have watch- 
ed many a love-affair " on " and " off," gathering, rising, 
then breaking and vanishing like a wave of the sea ; liave 
seen many a strange union turn out well, and many a 
seemingly smooth and auspiciooa one end In much unhap- 
piness; but I never saw any single instance in which over- 
weening and irrational opposition to any_ mareiage, on the 
part of parents or friends, did not end in misery. It ei- 
ther forced, on to unsuitable and hastjr union some fancy or 
passion that might otherw^e have died a peaceful natural 
death, or it clouded, for years at least, two innocent lives ; 
or if this were spared and the mamage accomplished, it 
sowed seeds of strife and bitterness between families whicli 
no after pacification could ever quite root out. Parents, 
■whatever you do, be humble enough never to attempt to 
play Providence with your children t 

But suppose it is not so. Surjtose that Mary's father 
forbids Mr, Charles his house, or Charles's kindred, having 
taken an insurmountable prejudice against Maiy, swear 
that if he marries her they will never have any thing more 
to say to him ? What are the young couple to do ? Ai-e 
they to sacriiice the happiness of their mutual lives ? Is 
Charles to sail for Australia, and Mary to go mourning all 
her days ? Some strict moralists might say, " Yes. Break 
your hearts, both of you, but dare not to disobey your 
parents." Easy-going ■worldly-wise reasoners might. agree 
that there would be no heart-break in the matter, that 
both would soon " get over it," and marry somebody else. 
Possibly ; but the risk is considerable, involving great re- 
sponsibility to the parents. 

Also to the lovers themselves, who, from the instant 
that they have acknowledged mutual affection, have a 
right to one another and a duty to perform towards one 
another, little less sacred than that of husband and wife. 
Their trial is no doubt most shai'p — hard in the present, 
sad in the fnture — for how bitter it must be to give to 
possible children the opportunity of one day saying, "Tou 
married without your parents' consent— you can not blame 
me if I do the same." Yet, granting its full weight to 
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every argument, the decision arrived at in so ci-uel a con- 
junctui'e must, in all calmly -judging minds, snrely be the 

Unquestionably, a deliberate, patiently-delayed, well- 
thonght-of marriage, open to no rational objection, and 
breaking no law either human or divine, ought to be car- 
ried out, -with or without the consent of parents. 

No clandestine proceedings can ever be justifiable. But 
when all efforts to break down prejudice and win esteem 
have failed, a son, or even a daughter, though that seems 
harder, h^ a perfect right to quit openly and honestly 
the parental roof. "Farewell," either must say — ah, how 
sorrowfully 1 yet it ought to be said — "I have tried my 
utmost to win you over, and it is in vain. I am not call- 
ed upon to Sacrifice, not only my own happmess, but an- 
other's. ThejuBt God be judge between us. I must go." 

A temble alternative, yet there can bo no other; and 
sui'ely if the parents never relent — never forgive — the just 
God will judge it tenderly, and the " curse causeless " sliall 
not come. 

Bat such a crisis rarely occurs in a family where the 
pai-entshave themselves done their duty. No wise father 
would ever bring into the intimate society of his daughters 
a young fellow of whom, as a son-in-law, lie would utterly, 
and wini fair reasons, disapprove. And, reckless as men's 
passions sometimes are, very few sons of really good moth- 
ers would be likely so to have lost that ideal of woman- 
hood which it is a mother's own fault if she does not set 
before her sons, that they would desire to bring into the 
family any girl so altogether unworthy and objectionable 
that her entrance therein ought to be prevented by every 
lawful means. The safest and only way to make children 
man-y rightly is by setting before them such enaamples of 
true manhood and womanhood that they would shrink 
from choosing a wife or husband inferior to their own 
parents. 

And when such is the case, when home is really home, 
what a haven of rest it is ! How the children, married or 
single, will 'remember it, yearn over it, delight to revisit 
it, as the safest, sunniest nest ! And as years roll on, and 
they have long ceased to be " the children " to any body 
but tho old father and mother, how strong is that parental 
influence wliich has succeeded the resigned authority ^ — how 
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perfect the love wMch casts out oven the shadow of fear! 
Dnty — sacrifice — the words are a mere name, a pleasant 
jest, if by means of them can be ^iven the smallest pleas- 
ure to the good parents. No selt-denial seems too great 
if it can requite them — no, they never can be requited — 
but show them in some degree their children's appi-eciation 
of their innumerable self-denials, never fully understood 
till now, when the children have become parents them- 
selves. 

And when they really grow old — though the second 
generation will never quite believe it — how their weak- 
nesses are held sacred, and their utmost infirmities dear ! 
How the third generation are taught from babyhood to 
consider it the greatest honor to be of any use to grand- 
papa and grandmamma t How their sayings are repeated, 
tbeir wisdom upheld, and their virtues canonized into a 
family tradition, ay, yeara after the beloved heads, white 
and reverend, have been laid tenderly " under the daisies 1" 

For parents, real pai-ents, are never forgotten. Good old 
maids and kindly old bachelors may be remembered for 
many a year ; but those others on whom has been confei-- 
red, with all the sorrows and cares, the great honor and 
happiness of parenthood, have mingled their life with the 
permanent life of the world. Their qualities descend, and 
their influence is felt, through uncounted generations. 
Thoray and difficult may have been their mortal path, 
many their anxieties and sharp their pangs, but they have 
done their work, and they inherit its blessing. They die, 
but in their posterity they enjoy a pei'petnal immortality. 
16* 
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MISERY-MONGERS. 

t6"pOOR fellow," said A. to B., looting after C. with 

JT mingled regard and regret. "He will never be 
happy himself, nor make any other human heing happy." 

It was most ti-ue. C. is an excellent man : hoEeet, 
kindly, well-intentioned ; prosperons in business ; in his do- 
mestic relations rather fortunate than otherwise ; blessed 
with good health, good looks, and rather more than the 
average brains. Altogether an enviable person — external- 
ly. Yet his friend, apparently much less lucky than him- 
self, regarded him with the profoundest pity, " No, C. 
will never be happy. Nothing in this world would ever 
make him happy? And nothing ever did. 

C. is no uncommon character. He was a misery-mon- 
ger : one of those moral cuttle-fishes who carry about with 
them, and produce out of their own organism, the black 
liquid in which they swim. If they could only swim in it 
alone ! Is it any good to show them their own likeness 
— these poor creatares, who, without any real woe, con- 
trive to make themselves and eveiy body abont them 
thoroughly miserable. Can we shake them out of their 
folly by a word of common sense ? Probably not ; your 
confirmed misery-monger is the most hopeless being in 
creation; but there are incipient stages of the complaint, 
which, taken in time, are curabla To such, it may not be 
unadvisable to present these incurables as a wholesome 
" shocking example." 

Misery-mongers {the word is not to be found in John- 
son, yet it suits) are those who do not i-eally suffer afflic- 
tion, but make a trade of it — and often a very thriving 
business too. They are scattered among every class, but 
especially they belong to the "genus irntabile" — the sec- 
ond or third-rate order of people who live by their brains. 
Not the first order — for the highest form of intellect is 
rarely miserable. True genius of the complotest kind is 
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not only a mental tut a moral quality. Iteelf creates the 
atmosphere it lives in ; a higher and rarer air than tbat of 
common earth. 

"Calm pleasures there abide; — majestic pains." 

To a reaily great man, the petty vanities, shallow angers, 
and naorhid crotchets of smaller natures are unknown, 
Ahove all, genius gives to its posae^or a larger, clearer 
vision ; eyes that look outward not inward. That enor- 
mous Ego — ^tho source of so many puny woes to lesser 
minds — rarely grows rampant in a man who is great 
enough to know Ms own littleness. Consequently, he is 
saved at once from a bundled vexations which dog the 
heels of your giant of genius — who is always measuring 
himself with Tom, Dick, and Hany, and requiring, or fan- 
cying he requires, larger clothes, longer beds, and higger 
hats than they. When Tom, Dick, and Harry, annoyed at 
these exactions, find that the supposed son of Anak is not 
so very much taller than themselves, and cut him up in re- 
views or snub him in society, great is the vexation of spii-- 
it he endures. But your I'eal giant, who never thinks of 
Tom^ Dick, and Hany at aD, takes the matter quite calm- 
ly; whatever be his own altitude, he sees before him an 
ideal far higher than himself, and ten times higher than any 
thing they see, and this keeps Iiim at once very humble in 
his own opinion, and veiy indifferent to theirs. The pres- 
ent essayist has been fortunate enough to know a good 
many such, and has always found them neither strutting 
like peacocks nor marcMng on stilts, but walking about as 
mild and tame as the elephant in the Zoological, Gardens, 
and as apparently unconscious of their own magnitude. 
It is your second-rate, your merely clever man, who, ape- 
like, is always i-attling at the bars of his cage, moping and 
mowing to attract attention, and eagerly holding out his 
paw for the nuts and apples of public appreciation, which, 
if he does not get — why, he sits and howls ! 

Such people have rarely suffered any dire calamity or 
heart-deep blow. To. have sat down with sorrow — real 
sorrqw— T-frequently gives a steadiness and balance to the 
whole character, and leaves behind a permanent consistent 
cheerfulness, more touching, and oh ! how infinitelv more 
blessed, than the mirth of those who have never knom 
gi-iof Also, after deep anguish comes a readiness to seize 
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npon, make the best of, and enjoy to the uttermost, every 
passing pleasure : for the man ■who has once known famine 
will never waste even a cnimb again. Kather will he look 
with compassionate wonder at the many who scatter reck- 
lessly their daily bread of comfort and peace ; who tiirn 
disgusted from a simple breakfast because they are looking 
forward to a possible sumptuous dinner ; or throw away 
contemptuously their wholesome crust, because they see, 
with envious eyes, their opposite neighbor feeding on plum- 
cake. 

No, the miserable people whom one meets are not the 
really unhappy ones, or rather those who have actual mis- 
fortune to bear, there being a wide distinction between mis- 
fortune and unhappiness. How often do we see moving 
in society, carrying everywhere a pleasant face, and troub- 
ling no one with their secret care, those who we know 
are burdened with an inevitable incommunicable grief: an 
insane wife, a dissipated husband, tyrannical parents, or un- 
grateful children? Yet the^ say nothing about it, this 
skeleton in the copboard, which their neighbors all know 
of or guess at, but upon which, they themselves quietly 
turn the key, and go on theii- way ; uncomplaining, and 
thantfiil to be spared complaining. What good will it do 
them to moan ? It is not they, the unfortunate men, nor 
yet the men of genius, who contrive to make miserable 
their own lives and those of every body connected with 
them. The ti-iic misei-y-mongers are a very different race ; 
you may find tho key to their mystery in Milton's famous 
axiom, 

"]?Hlleo cliemb, to be weak 13 miserable, 
Doing or Buffeiing." 

There, for once, the devil spoke truth. Miserable people 
are invariably weak people. 

"Oh well for him whose will is strong, 
He suffers, but he will not suffer long ; 
Ho suffers, but he cau not suffer wrong." 

Of course not, because his firm will must in time shake off" 
any suffering ; and because no amount of externally in- 
flicted evil is to be compared to the evil which a man in- 
flicts upon himself, by feebleness of purpose, by cowardly 



m-resistanc6 to oppression, and by a general uncertainty 
■ He who sees the nght and can ' * " 



of aims or acts. He who sees the nght and can not follow 
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it ; who loves all things noble, yet dai-e not fight awainat 
things ignoble in himself or others ; who is haunted by a 
high ideal of what he wishes to be, yet is forever falling 
short of it, and tortured by the consciousness that he does 
fall short of it, and that his friends are judging him, not 
unjustly, by what he is rathei-than by what he vainly aims 
at being — this man is, necessarily, one of the tinhappiest 
creatures living. One of the most harmful too, since you 
can be on your guard against the downright villain, but 
the iesthetic evil-doer, the theoretically good and practical- 
ly bad man, who has lofty aspirations without perform- 
ances, virtuous impulses and no persistence — against such 
a one you have no weapons to use. He disarms your re- 
sentment by exciting youi- pity ; is forever crying " Quain- 
ter, quarter !" and, though you feel that he deserves none, 
that liis weakness has injured youreelf and others as much 
as any wickeduesa, still, out of pare compassion, you sheath 
your righteous sword and let him escape unpunished. Up 
he rises, fresh as ever, and pursues his course, always sin- 
ning and always repenting, yet claiming to be judged not 
by the sin but the penitence ; continually and obstinately 
miserable, yet blind to the fact that half his misery la 
caused by himself alone. 

And this brings us to the other root of inisery-mon gell- 
ing — selfishness. None but a thoroughly selfish person 
can be always unhappy. Life is so equally balanced that 
there is always as 1 to e'o'ce as to eej o e if we 
are oily able — and wd n — to r jo e nl f and 

througl othe ts 

T e and h h u r n o gh he ro g d 

if we w 11 ut let t be so — f we will allow ou si y to 
clear and o o n Is to heil — bel ev ng n tl e von le -ful- 
ly reparative poweis of Natnie when she is given free 
play. But these poor souls will not give her ftee play ; 
they prefer to indulge in their griefs, refusing obstinately 
ail remedies, tiil they bring on a chronic dyspepsia of the 
soul, which is often combined with a corresponding disease 
of the body. 

It may seem a dreadful doctrine to poetical people, but 
two-thirds of a man's woes usually begin — in his Btomach, 
Irregular feeding, walking, and 'sleeping, with much too 
regular smoking, are the cause ofhalf the melancholy poet- 
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ly and cynical prose with which we are inundated. Also 
of many a miserable home, hiding its miseries under the 
decent decoi-um which society has the good taste and good 
feeling to abstain from piying too closely into ; and of not 
a few open scandals, bankruptcies, and divorce cs^es. If a 
modem edition of the Miseries of Human Life were to be 
written, the author might well trace them to that unsani- 
tary condition, first of body and then of mind, into which 
civilization, or the luxurious extreme of it, has brought us, 
and upon which some of ua rather pride ourselves, as if it 
were a gi-and thing to be " morbid ;" quite forgetting the 
originof the .word, and that such a condition, whether men- 
tal or physical, or both combined, is, in tnith, not life, but 
the beginning of death, to every human being. 

And suppose it is so. Granted that I am a man with 
"nerves," or "liver," or any other pennanent ailment, am 
I to make my ill-used and consequently iU-condueted inte- 
rior a nuisance to all my family and friends ? Did no man's 
head ever ache but mine ? Is no one else blessed (or 
cursed) with a too sensitive organism, obliged to struggle 
with and control it, and at least contrive that it shall trou- 
ble others as little as possible ? Why should my wife, sis- 
ter, or daughter be expected to bestow unlimited sjinpa- 
thy upon every small suffering of mine, while, she hides 
many an ache and pain which I never even know of, or 
knowing, should scarcely heed, except so far as it affected 
my own personal comfort, or because it is a certain an- 
noyance to me that any body should require sympathy but 
myself? Have my friends no anxieties of their own, that 
I should be forever laying upon them the burden of mine 
— always exacting and requiting nothing? People like a 
fair balance — a cheery give and take in the usefulnesses as 
well as the pleasantness^ of life. Is it wonderful, then, 
that, after a time, they a little shrink from me, are shy of 
asking me to dinner ? — at least, often. For they feel I may 
be a cloud upon the social board ; my moods are so vari- 
ous, they never know how to take me. They are .very sor- 
ry for me, very kind to me, but, in plain English, they would 
rather have my room'than my company. I am too full of 
myself ever to be any pleasure or benefit to others. 

For it is a curious fact that the most self-contained na- 
tures are always the least self-engrossed; and those to 
whom every body applies for help, most seldom ask or ro- 
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quire it. The centre sun of every family, round which the 
others instinctively revolve, is euro to bo a planet bright 
and fixed, carrying its liglit within itself But a man whose 
soul is all darkness, or who is at test a poor wandering star, 
eager to kindle his puny candle at somebody else's beams, 
can be a light and a blessing to nobody. 

And he may be — probably, without intending it — quite 
the opposite. Who does not, in visiting a household, soon 
discover the one who contributes nothing to the happiness 
of the rest, who is a sort of eleemosynary pensioner on 
every body's forbearance, living, as beggara do, by the con- 
tinual exhibition of his sores, and often getting sympathy 
— as beggars get half-pence — just to be nd of him ? Who 
does not recognize the person whose morning step upon 
the stair, so far from havmg " music in 't," sends a premoni- 
tory shiver, and even a dead silence, round the cheerful, 
chattering, breakfast-table ? — whose departure to business, 
or elsewhere, causes a sudden rise in the domestic barome- 
ter ? — nay, whose very quitting a room gives a sense of re- 
lief as of a cloud lifted off? Tet he may have many good 
qualities, but they ai-e all obscured and rendered useless 
by the incessant recurrence to and absoi-ption in self, which 
is the root of all his useless woes. And, alas ! while believ- 
ing himself— as he wishes to be — the most important per- 
son in his circle, oar miserable friend fills really the lowest 
Elace therein — that of the one wliom nobody trusts, nobody 
!ans upon ; whom every body has to help, but who is never 
expected to hBlp any body. IIow could he ? for in him is 
lacking the very foundation of all helpfulness — the strong, 
brave, cheerful spirit which, under all circumstances, will 
throw itself out of itself sufficiently to understand and be 
of use to its neighbor. 

Truly, as regards usefulness, one might aa well attempt 
to labor in an unligbted coal mine as to do one's work m 
the world in an atmosphere of perpetual gloom. Nature 
herself scorns the idea. Some of her operations are earned 
on in tender temporary shadow — but only. temporary. 
Nothing with her is permanently dart, except the corrup- 
tion of the grave. Whenever, in any man's temperament, 
is incurable sadness, morbid melancholy, be sure there is 
something also con-upt ; something which shrinks from the 
light because it needs to bo hid ; something diseased, in 
body or mind, which, so far from being petted and in- 
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dulged and glossed over with poetical fancies, needs to be 
rooted out — with a hand, gentle, indeed, but strong and 
fimi as that of the good surgeon, who deals deliberately 
present pain for future good. 

A healthy temperament, though not insensible to sorrow, 
never revels in it or is subdued by it ; it accepts it, endures 
it, and then looks round for the best mode of cuiingit. We 
can not too strongly impress on the rising generation — 
who, liko the young beare, have all their troubles before 
them — that suffering is not a noi'mal but an abnoiinal state ; 
aud that to believe otherwise is to believe that this world 
is a mere chaos of toi-ment made for the amusement of the 
omnipotent — not God, but devil — who rules it. Pain mu^t 
exist — for some inscrutable end — inseparable from the pres- 
ent economy of the world; but we ought, oot of common 
sense and common justice, and especially religion, to re- 
gard it not as the law of our lives, but as an accident, 
usually resulting from our breaking that law. We can 
not wholly prevent suffering, but we can gaard against it, 
in degi-ee ; and we never need wholly succumb to it till 
we succumb to the universal defeat, death preparatory to 
the immortal victoiy. 

When one thinks of death — of how brief, at best, is our 
little day, and how qnickly comes the end that levels all 
things, what folly seems the habit of misery ! — for it grows 
into a mere habit, quite independent of causes. Why keep 
up this perpetual moan, and always about ourselves, be- 
cause we are not rich enough, or handsome enough, or 
loved enough — because other people have better luck than 
we ? Possibly they have ; — and possibly not ; for we all 
know oar own private cares, but few of us know our neigh- 
bor's. And so we go on, always finding some pet griev- 
ance to nuree, and coaxing it from a ti'ifling vexation into 
an incurable grief or an unpardonable wrong. Little mat- 
ter what it is ; to a man of this temperament any peg will 
do whereon to hang the gloomy pall, self-woven, ot pei^ 
petual sorrow. Or else he spins it, spider-like, out of his 
own bowels, and when its filmy meshes grow into great 
bars between him and the sky, he thinks with his petty 
web he has blurred the whole creation. 

Poor wretch ! if he could only pull it down and sweep 
it away ! — if he could accept his lot, even though a hard 
one, — an afflicted stomach, sensitive nerves, a naturally bad 
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temper, or an unnaturally empty purse. Still, my friend, 
grin and bear it. Be sure you do not suffer alone ; many 
another is much worse off than you. Why not try to give 
him a helping hand, and strengthen yourself by the giving 
of it ? For we do not wish to make a mock of you, you 
miserable misery-monger, since you are much to be pitied ; 
and there is a sad reality at the bottom of your most con- 
temptible shams, "We would rather roase you to forget 
yourself, and then, be sui-e, you will gradually forget your 
sufferings. And supposing these should i-emain in greater 
or less degi-ec, as the necessary accompaniment of your in- 
dividual lot or peculiar idiosyncrasy, still, according to the 
common-sense argument of the sage author of "Original 
Poems," remonsti-ating with an unwashed child. 



Alack 1 we are all exceedingly like naughty children ; 
we do not enjoy being made clean. 

And yet, some of us who have gone through a rather 
severe coui-se of lavatory education, can undei-stand the 
blessing of a sunshiny face — ay, even in the midst of in- 
evitable sorrow. Some of us feel the peace that dwells 
ever at the core of a contented heart, which, though it has 
ceased to expect much happiness for itself, is ever i-eady to 
rejoice in the happiness of othei-s. And many of us still 
show in daily life the quiet dignity of endurance ; of not 
dwelling upon or exaggerating unavoidable misfortune; 
of putting small annoyances in one's pocket, instead of 
flourishing them abroad in other people's faces, like the 
jilted spinster who " rushed into novel-writing, and made 
her private wrong a public nuisance," How much wiser 
is it to hide our wrongs, to smother our vexations, to bear 
our illnesses, whether of body or mind, as privately and 
silently as we can ! Also, so far as it is possible, to bear 
them ourselves alone, thankful for sympathy, and help too, 
when it comes ; but not going about beseeching for it, or 
angi^y when we do not get it, having strength enough to 
do without it, and rely solely on the Help divine. 

For to that point it must always come. The man who 
is incurably and permanently miserable is not only an of- 
fense to his fellow-creatures, but a sinner against his God. 
He is perpetually saying to his Creator, " Why hast Thou 
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made me thus ? Why not have made me aa I wanted to 
he, and have given me such and sneh things which I de- 
sired to have ? I know they wonld have been good for 
me, and then I should have been happy. I am far wiser 
than Thou. Make me what Tchoose, and grant me what 
/require, or else I will be perpetually miserable." 

And so he liveSj holding up his melancholy face, poor 
fool I as an unceasing protest against. the Wisdom Eternal 
— against the suushmy sky, the pleasant earth, and the 
happy, loving hearts that are always to be found some- 
where therein. Overclouded at times, doubtless, yet nev- 
er quite losing their happiness while theve is something 
left them to love — ay, though it be but a dii-ty, crying 
child in the streets, whom they c^u comfort with a smile 
orab '" 



Such people may be unhappy — may have to suffer 
acutely for a time — but they wiU never become misery- 
mongei-s. There is a healthiness of nature which has the 
power of throwing off disease to the final hour of woni-ont 
natui-e. Theu- souls, lite their bodies, will last to the ut- 
most limit of a green old age, giving and taking comfort, 
a blessedness to themselves and all about them. lu their 
oonrae of life many a stoi-m may come ; but it never finds 
them unprepared. They are sound, good ships, well rigged, 
well balloted ; if afihction comes, they just " make all 
snug,*' as the sailors say, and so are able to ride through 
seas of sorrow into a harbor of peace — finally, into that 
last harbor, where may Heaven bring at last every mortal 
soul, even misery-mongers I 
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OLD SCOTCH LOVE-STORY. 

THE MS. upon wliich tliia paper is foundtid came iuto 
my hands many years ago, — bo many that I entirely 
forget through whom it came. I remember only that it 
was given to me with the remark, " Here, take this : it ia 
a hit of human nature truer than any of your novels; you 
may use it if you like." But I never did ; for only we 
anthoi-s know how exceedingly difficult it is to " use na- 
ture, and how rarely it can be done without harming some- 
body and benefiting nobody. 

Therefore I let the MS. lie by, year after year, unread. 
It was a dreary-looking " screed," filling the whole of an 
ancient copy-book, in tj, somewhat clerk-like hand — ^round, 
regular, formal, but decidedly illiterate, especially as to 
spelling. On the fly-leaf — toni, yellow, soiled, and mildew- 
ed — was a name, " George Milne, His Book ;" and a date, 
"Auehen" — something, flie rest of the word being quite 
illegible. 

This is the only name which I mean to give hon&Jjsde- ; 
and there are so many George Milnes in Scotland, and so 
many places called Auehen — something or other, that it 
adbrds little or no clue to the inquisitive reader except 
the fact that the events recorded did take place in Scot- 
land. Though they happened more than half a century 
ago, so that any one concerned therein is probably long 
dead, still I will take the tender precaution of falsifying 
every name of place or person, and of omitting all dates 
except the day of the month. Whether the story may 
" point a moral," I can not tell. Our world of to-day « 
much the same as the world of yesterday: women still go 
on breaking men's hearts and ruining their lives, and men 
do the same to women, though the result here is less fatal, 
probably because there is something purer and higher in 
the wrecked material, so that better things are worked 
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out of it. Still, a " bit of human nature " is always pa- 
thetic, and not always unprofitahle. 

The second leaf of the old copy-book comtnences the his- 
tory thus : 

" '-'SPy **^ statement of facta by William Campbell, Es- 
quire, Writer in " (I leave the town blank), "written 

eome time previous to September 29th, IS — , on which he 
tei-miuated his existence." 

" In draiving npanRcconnt of the facts of the connection between Miss 
Gobina Jamieiion and myeelf, I ehall confine myself to facts alone, with- 
out making commenis or di'awing inferences. This most disti'asBing task 
has been forced opon me by late ocenrrences. In which I have been much 
injered, and for which (I say it with sorrow) I have beai determined to 
seek redress. I need not fttt«mpt to describe the anguish of mind which 
has compelled me lo make the Ibllowing discIosui'CE. " 

Tliese "disclosures" are tenibly long-winded. They 
indicate plainly what sort of young man the writer was : 
gifted with a certain amount of talent, more appreciative 
than original — ^bnt enough to make him sensitive, egotist- 
ic, morbid. Not a bad fellow in his way — probablymnch 
more refined than other young men of his.day and locality 
— we must remember he belonged to a remote country 
town in Scotland fifty years ago, and w^ then something 
over thirty. Not badly educated, apparently, and a man 
of some reading, as is obvious from his references to Shak- 
speare, Bums, Shenstone, and other writers. Of his exter- 
nal individuality, pei-eonal appearance, and so forth, I can 
not give the slightest information, as he never in the re- 
motest way alludes to it. 

With these premises, let Mr. William Campbell, Writci-, 
Speak for himself : 

"Some years ago an intimacy and friendsliip commenced between Miss 
Jamieson and me, little known, I believe, except to onraelves. Prom 
what passed between ns, I conceived myself wiuranted in paying my ad- 
dreseCB to her. In this I may have been wrong, and perhaps I ought to 
admit that in a letter I stated to her that I had formed my attachment 
'unauthorized.' This, however, was from moti*-es of delicacy. The let- 
ter was writtwi in August, 18 — (seven years ago) and forwarded to Miss 
Jamieson at P . I have no copy of it ; the answer also is mislaid. 

"In effect, my addi'csses were I'^eoted. At the same time, I was 
Bttictly enjoined not to give up visiting at Birkenshaw (the lady's home). 
t felt disappointed ; but from the way in which Miss Jamieson afterwords 
conducted herself towards me, I began to sospect she w^ not serious in 
her refusal. I, however, studied not to intrude myself, and as 1 felt deli- 
cate in speaking on tlie subject, end hearing her pafents had been acquaint- 
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ed witli my applicadoii, I wrote Mr, Jomiesoii, asking liis forgivcnceE if I 
had done any thing wrong, nnd etill continued visiting at Birkenslutw. 

" Troth here compels me to state that Miss Jawieaon now liegiin to 
honor me with more attention than she had focmerly done. When in 
town, she sddom Mled to allow me the pleBBure of accompanying her 
home ; indeed ehe always told me wlien I was to be allowed that honor. 
My purpose in stating these facts is to show that I never at any time paid 
my addresses to Miss J. with the most distant view to the fortune she has 
lately received. Oar intimacy continued and increased till the spring of 
18 — (the following year), when Mr. Blair left Kinnochar." 

(Mr, Blair, who is never afterwards named, waa prota- 
lily some relatiTe, owner of the property of Kinnochar, 
where the young lady was in the habit of staying, and 
which presently devolved to her.) 

" Shortly afterwards the following note was left for me from Miss J. 
by one of the servants at Birkenshaw : 

" 'If Mr. Campbell ftels inclined to extend his evening walk, a friend 
will have the pleasure of showing him some birds' nesla in the garden of 
Kinnochar. — Monday morning.' 

" That I willingly obeyed need not be doubled. I had afterwards oili- 
er notes of similar import. These facta I mention with regret, but amde- 
' ■ 'le precise tcalh, if I teU it at ail. It has been extorted 

__, .. .__ . 1, Mr. Jamieson became indispased. I frequently 

Tisited iiim during his illness, and at these times Miss Jamieson made ap- 
pointments with me for meetings at Kinnochar. Promises were roada 
and vows of fidelity exchanged between us, when at the ^proach of an- 
tmnn our meetings wei'e interrupted by jnasons repairing the house, and I 
Bg^n visited at Birkenshaw. Miss J. at this time proposed that we should 
meet at Plainstanes, where she was going ; and tiiat her absence shonld 
not inl«rrupt om' intereourse, it was agreed that we should write to each 

"On the 80th August, I received the following letter : 
" 'Particular drcumstances have occurred which prevent my going to 
Plainstanes this week ! I therefore will not trouble Mr. Campbell to be my 
correspondent at present. But as I intend to make out my visit a ifew 
weeks hence, I still propose troubling him to writ* me. 1 hope Mr. Camp- 
bdl will pay us a visit at Birkenshaw within these few days, and he will 
very much oblige Robjma Jamieson. 

" 'P.S. — Mr. Jamieson's spirits are aifected by this damp weather; 
notliingcan raise them aomuohaa Mr. Campbell's coming to see him.'" 

How clearly one sees through thk mist of years the for- 
mal yet coquettish yonjig letter-writer — the vain, self-con- 
scious, hut good-natured recipient, ready to take trouble in 
amusing the old man, perhaps for vanity's sake, perhaps 
for love's. Not a had fellow, though, as I said before. 
He goes on : 
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" 'We hare reeeiveil ncconnts of the death of my brother; he has lall- 
cn a vicdm to the bud climate' of Jamaica. As I am afraid his loss will 
affect ray father's Epivita, conld you, my dear Eii', mate it convenient to 
call on ua some evening soon ? You may think it strange of me to ask 
yon to eome out at present, bnt I tnist t» yom- good nature for excudng 
It, and there is not another ont of my own Rinjily that I conld apply to bo 
readily ; and believe me, yonr obliged Bobina JiMiEsos.' 



" I never failed to give due attention (writea the young man, who in- 
deed could hm^y have helped succumbing to auch delicate feminine ilat- 
teiy), and from what passed between Misa J. and myself, 1 concdved by 
this time nothing could prevent our union. She complained if I was ab- 
sent, and her parents did not discountenance my freqaent visits. 

"The next letter I received was through the post-oifice, addressed 
' Mr. Kenton,' to my cave. This was my own suggestion, lest tmy of my 
clerks should open her letters, 

'"BirtenshsB-, Tliursaay. 
" 'My father is disappointed that you do not spend any evenings with 
him now, and I am alrajd that I am the canse of yonr being such a stran- 
ger here. I suppose you can not be ignorant of the report that the good 

people of have raised, and that it has prevented jour coming to Bjr- 

kenshaw, for fear my parents should adopt the compulsoi? system ; but 
allow me to inform you ihey have too few danghters to force them on any 
roan a^funst his will. On my account they do not give young men a gen- 
eral invitation, for fear they should think they courted me ; bnt those that 
come are none die less welcome, and none more so ^an you. I expected 
to have got word of you in — — that ivould have saved me from writing, 
but I know you have too much honor than to expose me. Will you qiend 
an evening here this week ? and you will let me know by potting a note in 
the post-oftice before two o'clock . to-day, and I shall lake care to take it 
out, or in any way you choose, for I begin to think you wish to shun me; 
and believe me always, your much obliged Eobina Jamibson.' " 

One feels a sort of pity for the young woman, in hav- 
ing her unconscious letter copied, and kept, and republish- 
ed by the lover, in spite of liia " sense of honor." And 
yet stem feminine justice exacts the rigorous law that no 
woman worth the name ought to hold out the shadow of 
hope to a rejected swain, unless she has changed her mind, 
ana means to many him. Of course tho poor fish leaped 
at the bait immediately : 

"Wh^ I received this letter (writes young Campbell), I had been a 
week absent from Birkensbaw. I went there immediately, and found an 
opportunity of telling Miss J. bow much she was mistaken. (It is a cu- 
rious instance of the formal manners of tlie last generation, tliat these 
lovers never seem to dream of addressing or speaMng of one another aa 
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aiij' thing else than Mr. Ca^bell and Miss Jandesos. ) My y^iis etiJl con- 
tinued, and bott parents were satisfied that onv nnion waa to take place. 
Tho stoon (pTObablj some heayy snow) prevented my visiting her for a 
short time. I was in ill-health, and had fallen llack a little in my business 
in consequence of having been at Aberdeen and twice in Edinburgh. Still 
I attended at Birkenshaw whenever I possibly conld, and our intimacy con- 
tinued and increased. 

" Miss Jamieson now received accounts of the death of her uncle in 
Jamaica, that she and her moflier had been left considerable sums in hia 
will, and that she was his residuary legatee. After that I visited as for- 
merly. From the opinion I had formed of her, I ^prehended no change 
in her afl^tions and behavior ; and in tiiis I was at first not mistaken. 
I found hei' the same as usual. 

"OnSnnday, the 5th of May, 1 called at Biikenshaw, as I had before 
intimated to her father in a letlei', and found Miss Jamieson at home. 
Old matters were talked about, and all our old pledges and vows renew- 
ed. She declared that the fortune she had become possessed of would not 
alter her irffections ; that she waa willing to become my bride. I asked if 
she had the consent of hev parents. She most unequivocally declared she 
had, and tbe compact was solemnly sealed between us. 

" It may here be neceasaiy to state, as in her letter she gives it anoth- 
er meaning, that she had said to me, ' I mean to say Yes, but allow mo a 

"I answered, 'Certainly, as rnuch as you choose. It is nothing new; 
you have thought of it before, and something may intervene. ' 

"SherepUed, ' Nothing can possibly intervene. I am yours forever.' 
"She then mentioned where she would wish to reside, what house she 
would like purchased or taken, asking how far my means wonld go in such 
a purchase, and mentioning that slie would have cash of her own soon, 
and I candidly told her the whole state of my finances. She also made 
a condition about my going \a cbureh. It may here be said, in referaice 
to what she afterwards slated as to not brang allowed » few hours' consid- 
eration, that our engagement took place between ten and eleven in the 
forenoon, and that I did not leave Birkenshaw till about nine at night." 

Brief aa it is, the young man's " Statement " gives a viv- 
id picture of that May Sunday — a grave, quiet, Scotch Sun- 
day — ^yet during which -was transacted this formal, pra- 
dont, but passionate Scotch courtship, full of that queer 
mixture of outside coldness and inside romance which is 
the charm of the Scotch character. We see the lover, 
who had been played f^t and loose with bo long, deter- 
mined at last for the second time to try his fate— 



:iDd the lady earnest enough to say, "1 am yours forever," 
yet practical enough to inquire his means, and to select 
tlie house slie should like to live in ; also, doubtless with a 
keen sense of respeetahilityj making conditions about "go- 
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ing to church," which duty the poctjcal swain, was proba- 
bly remiss in. And we can imagine the whole of that day 
of courtship " till about nine at night ;" — the slow saun- 
ters i-oand the old-fashioned garden, and the parting in the 
gloamiug — the little idyl which each generation, and each 
individual therein, transacts turn by turn, but on which, in 
its fond minute particulai-s, Mr. Campbell's " Statement " 
ia silent. He goes on : 

"My happy momeiitB were soon broken in upon. On the Monday fol- 
lowing Miaa J, received acoounta from her node's executor of tlie extent 
of the fortune she would receiTo in this countiy, as residuary legatee ; lifee- 
frise of that abroad, the amonnt of which comd not as yet be aecertidned. 
On the Friday morning fiCss Jamieaon, who had in the mean time lyritten. 
TBiy particularly about the house, sent me the following letter ; 

" 'Can yon, will you forgire me, if I ask you to give me back the 
promise I gaye you on Sunday last ? 1 then asked yon. for a few honra' 
consideraHon ; had you given me that, it would have saved me this day. 
I then boldly declared my mother's consent was of no consequence. This 
is not the case : she never wilt consent. I did not mention your last let- 
ter, and I hope this correspondence will be kept as quiet iis possible. 

" ' That this will give you pfda I tlo jiot doubt, but belter give it now 
than afterwards ; and, believe roe, you have little to regret in Uie want of 
any nearer connection with me, nnless it is nty money, and that ia not 
one-tenth part what they say it is in the neighborhood. Tliat no one can 
love me better than yon, I do not doubt ; yet sturdy you might have come 
oftener to see me in the spring, particnlarly when I heard of your bdng at 
Braeside. But it is needless to say more. I shall only add that there 
breathes not the man in Europe I at present prefer to yon, but still I con- 
sider we may be better apart. You always possess my best wishes, and I 
hope Gkid vrill grant you every happineBs. Do not absent yoursdf from 
the house : my fether has little need to be dqiiived of any of his friends. 

Do answer tins. Address, Jean Johnston, Post-office, ," and a serr^ 

ant of ours will call for it on Thursday at noon.' 

"This lettev was addressed, as usual, to 'Mr. Renkin,' and I receSved 
it on Thursday, May 11, at eleven in the forenoon." 

It tells its own tale as to the writer's character. Many 
a woman may see therein her own picture — well meaning, 
but easily led, misled, and turned, by parents, friends, cir- 
cumstances; weak, cowardly, underhand ; unwilling to 
give pain, and yet afraid to suffer it ; the sort of woman 
who drives men mad, all the more that she is often only 
too lovable — perhaps from her very weakness and mallear 
bility — a great charm to a lover so long as he fancies his 
infinence ia the only one at work. Alas ! time alone teach- 
es us that there is nothing so hopeless to guide as the 
sweet yieldingness which yields to every body, even as 
there is no person so difficult to govern as a foot 
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Ml'. Campbell continues : 

' ' Fhi' from expecting such a, lettei", I could hni'dly ci'edit my senses. 
Next, I thongiit it must be a jest^ to vex me. I was fortified in this idea 
by the ianeifiil way in which Miss J. wished to be addressed us 'Jean 
Johnston.' It struck me that, if she liad any thing seiions to Communi- 
cate, she niiglit have commanded my attendance at Birkeiishaw, as she 
liad done many limes before. Aftw consideration, however, I felt she 
cciuld never surely jest upon snch a sobject ; and while I dedded thas, the 
answav I wrote will best sliow the atate of ray feelings. Miss J. says I 
wrote haifihly. I am ^017 sorry that I shotdd hare done so to her or any 
lady, but at the same time I could not command my feehngs, and I had 
no leisnre for reflection, and, even if I had, I was incapable of it. 

"'MaySUi. 

" 'Madam, — I only received your letter this forenoon. The utter eon- 
fusion of my mind prevented my answering it in time to send by tlie post- 
office, still I hope yon will receive it safe. You know Utile of my feelings 
when you say simply tliat yonr letter will give me pain. No language 
coxild describe my feelings. I hope you will foi'give if I exprees my- 
Kclf incolierently. I did not think MisB Jamioson conld ever ask me any 
thing that I would not have granted, but I have been fatally deceived. I 
would sooner iiart with my existence than give you what yon ask, come 
what will. 

" 'Two years ago, I piud my addiessea to yon; these were rejected. 
Still jou gave me liberty to visit at Birfcenahaw. I became resigned to 
my fate, and continued to do so, aithongh some might not have tiiought 
tlieir case hopeless. I would not for the world have intraded upon you, 
imlil you yom'self began to raise my hopes. You yourself made appoint- 
ments, and commanded my attendance when and where yon thought prop- 
er. As fill' as I know myself, I am not, presumptuous or sanguine, but 
could I receive letters from Miss Jamieson, asking me (o meet ber solilwy 
in tbe garden and house of liinnochnr, without indulging hopes ? Tliese 
letters I have this day looked ovev with n sorrowful heart. You know you 
allowed many other meetings which you yourself appointed. You spoite 
freely of the report of our union ; it is mentioned m one of yonr lettei's. 
I would have thought it wrong to meet yon alone in the garden of Kinno- 
cliar, unless I had implicitly believed that our union was to take place. 
What passed between ns on that and other occasions justified that. I 
leave it lo yourself if you did not put questions which were ansivered by 
me in a way which could not admit of any other possible interpretation. 
I am sure jou can not forget what passed on the day I called at Birken- 
,?haw in gomg to the mills. 

" ' I will say no more of this. I looked on tlie promises of Sunday 
last as a continuation and confirmation of former pledges. Our interview 
was solitary, solemn, and decisive, and you pointed out the house yon 
wished taken as a residence, and the marriage-iaunt, which was the same 
as you had different times before mentioned. You wrong me emelly when 
you speak of your money : it never at any time entered into my odcula- 
tions. I am afraid it might bring you more suitors, and on that'account 
alone I was anxious for a renewal of our pledges. I explained to yon 
what prevented my seeing you for some time in spring. Absence in Ed- 
inbm'gh had thrown me bad: in business, and when I was sent for to Brao- 
16 
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side I had to go nnd retiirn with all speed. I tiin eony yon mate that an 
excuse foi- bveakiiiK faitli with me, as when I came back I was received by 
you with, as mneh kindness as hefore. I need not apeak of the many and 
nameless endearments that passed between ns ; they flfe all forgotten now. 
Money has obliterated all. 

" 'lUave it to your honor and conscience whether, for a year past, 
either you or I had any other idea than that our marriage was to taiie 
place. SoiTy would I be to hare sought or taken &oin you a rash vow, 
because you had come in for a fortune, which I cared nothii^ about. 
How I am to bear this sudden, unexpected calamity, God oidy knows. 
As t« the keeping secret of my first letter, I now care no more for it than 
I do for any tiling else in this world.' " 

The young man goes on, repeating himself over and over 
again, in a feeble, areaiy sort of way, harping on her ac- 
cueation of his pursuit of her for her fortune, ■which has 
evidently strnck him sharply. Finally, he says, referring to 
the excuse of her mother's non-consent : 

" I waa at all times aware you were capable of acting for yourself, I 
mean to act honestly and ftoly to the last. I can not give tou back your 
vow, or radier I should Bay vows. I can not give yon back your letters. 
The nse of those lettere mnst be regulated by circumstances, I fear I 
can not refrain from faking steps to justify myself before your parents and 
the world. Unlit as I am, I must take a copy of this letter before dis- 
patching it. Wishing you every happiness, much more than you have lefl 
me possessed of, and improvement in yonr health, I am, etc , 

(Signed) "Wiluasi Campbell." 

In the letter one traces at once the weak point of tlio 
writer — that sensitive egotism, so small in any man, but 
which many veiy good men are possessed oi, though it 
leads them on sometimes to the meanest actions, as now. 
Her lover's half threat of making public his wrongs in his 
own self-defense, evidently frightens the young lady. She 
answers him at once : 

" Bitkenshaw, Bth May. 
" I own the justice and truth of all you have written to me, and now 
Bsk your foisiveness. I had no idea of the pain my letter would have 
given you, bnt we are quits now. May God foi^ve you for the harshness 



ofkw. 



But I ivill require to take care what I write, as you 
■''■-' ' - "-sever,Iho 



I, and I am not fairly matched with you, Howevei , . . 
answer me bj the servant, and tell me whether you will or can forgive 
me; and, beheve me, I shall endeavor not to hurt your feelii^s again. X 
own it was ungnarded, and I have no excuse for myself. I have only to 
say one thing more : if you still wish me to become your bride, I beg ttiat 
previous to my quitting my father's house all letters that have passed be- 
twixt us may be destroyed. Write me W the bearer. Yon may address 
to my father, who is fi'om home, and, aa I know yonr liand, I shall open it. 

" BODINA JaMIBHOH." 
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This letter wsis inclosed in another, as follows ; 

"The inclosed was mrittoi on rriday, and. I sent it into town, with 
orders that it should only be delivered into your own hands. You were 
from home. I shall now address it m fijrmerly, and pnt it in the post- 
office; and I request jou will answer it, and tell me what you intend 
with regard to myself. My former request will never be again made, and 
it would be a relief if I thought you forgave me and forgot it. Address, bs 
before, to 'Jean Johnston, Post-office,' and I will get some one to coll 
for it. EouiKA Jamieson." 

Poor foolish girl ! timid, iiTesolute, deceitfal ; afraid to 
irritate the man in whose power she had put herself, wish- 
ing to temporize with him till anopportunity offered of sav- 
ing hereelf ; apt at any cajoling self-accusations, not hav- 
ing the strength or honesty to see that, whatever wrong 
she had done huu, a man who could threaten to revenge 
himself upon a woman for a breach of pvomise^or, for 
that matter, a woman on a man; it is all one— almost 
justifies the infidelity. 

But she gains her end. His next letter (he must have 
copied it, and what shall be said in defense of a man who 
copies his love-letters ?) is as follows : 

" My DEAit Miss J^umieson, — I am too happy not lo forget and for- 
givo. The trkl was severe, but yon are an angel still. Gwl Almighty 
bless yoa I My alteody weakened frame, through this distress, tells me I 
ctui not live without yoci. You mnst be nry bride. I have continued an 
evident and honorable attachment to you for years. Make of yonr fortune 
what you please, I wisli neather control over it, nor the smalleBt benefit fiom 
it, uid it ivill be die happiest moment of my life when I caii formally re- 
nounce it. I only want Miss J., and she knows I could have begged ray 
bread with her. My anxiety for the delivery of my last indnced me to 
put a note in tlie post-office addressed to yoo ; the meaning of it will be 
known to none but yoinself, I am yours forever, 

" "William Campbell." 

Evidently the man was honest, egotistically inclined, 
no doubt, and prono to the smallnesses which crop out in 
all egotists; but he loved the young woman, and had 
proved it prettj well 

He goes on m his " Statement ;" 
. " I considered this nmost solemn engagement, confiiming former ones ; 
and the lady herself can only account for her conduct in immediately 
shunning me, and setting ont on a jaunt without ever letting me know, or 
conferringonmethehonorofbdnghercorrespondent. . . . MissJ.aays, 
in one of her letters, that I have too mnch honor than lo expose her. In 
this she is correct. I only commnnicaie this statement to her nearest rela- 
tion. But has she kept her honor with me ? Whatever I feel, I am de- 
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terminetl to seek what redress may be in my poivei'. I now say, witliout 
Tanity, that for a year paist, and until she received the letter from her uncle's 
eKecutOT, ^e attachinenC was as stvong on Miss Janiieson'E side as on my 
own, and I could not have withdrawn with honor to myself, or without her 
consent, TTiis ends my statement, ag sent in to Mr. Jamieaon," 

Therefore it seems this foolish, frantic lover took the 
false step of detailing all his wrongs to the lady's father! 
Not immediately, however, for he goes on to state how they 
met, and how every thing that had occurred of a I sag e&- 
able nature was buried in oblivion : 

" Miss J, said she had made her request only to try me and laugl ed 
a,t my having taken np the matter Eerioiisly. She also wanted a doi" m n 
on the subject of oni' engagement, but said my two letters n ere offl ent, 
and bound me irrevocably. Sbe then, voluntaiily, took a sol m oa h ha 
she would Mfill her engagements with me, and never think f ra ng 
while she dre^v breath, 

" She iJDid me she wished to reside a short time at the house of Kinnocbar, 
which she had newly come to ; and that as soon aa arrangements could be 
made our union should take jilaee. I was happy once more, and had been 
BO since recravmg her last two letters. I could not believe that she would 
have entered into so many engagements, verbal and written, and then break 
them ; that, after what had passed between h^ and me, sbe would have 
been so deliberately cruel again and agmn as to rmse my hopes for the pur- 
pose of blasting thran, or of amusing herself by wantonly sporting with my 
ieehnga, . , . I now know that the attendance of others, at least of one 
other, had become more agraeable to her than mine : circumstances so ob- 
vious that they became the subject of general conversation. 

"Although she had not, for a year past, roved the smallest distance 
from home withont acqnainttng me, she now went off to Ediubuigh, giving 
me not the smallest intimation. Afterwards ^e said she took tiiis jannt 
for the benefit of her health. No reason for concealing it from me. Who 
was more interested in the state of her healtli than I was ? My state of 
mind at this time adniits of no description. 

"It was ilieul wrote out the statement of tacts,* and sent it l« her father 
in Edinburgh. If any thing was wrong in it, I hope I am excusable. It 
was useless to address her on the subject. 1 therefore sent it to Mr. Jamie- 
son, and it was delivered into his hands by a gentleman, a friend of mine, 
with the following letter ; 

" '4Ui June. 

" ' DSAH SiK, — It is witli sorrow that I feel myself constrained to lay 
the following before yon. There had already been only too much writmg 
on the subject : but it would have been uncandid not to have put you in 
possession of these fitcts. Aa yet no one but Miss J. knows any thing. 
This, however, wds not to be for long. That it will distress Miss J. and 
her relatives I donbt not, but they can not suffer one hundredth part of what 
I am suffering. When you have read the inclosed, will you return it P tmd 
lest tlie parcel should be opened by any one, wUljou address it In a fictions 
name to my care ? If I have done any thing wrong or strange, it mnst be 
imputed to my sufferings, I hope you are enjoying your jannt ; and with 
best wishes, I am, dear sir, yours, etc., William Caiwdbix. '" 
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The foolish fellow I in that morbid vanity and sensitive 
self-conaciousneas which made up a considerable portion of 
his love, lie was weaving the rope to hang himself withal. 

He goes on to Bay, 

"After Mr. Jamieson retumed from Edinburgh, Imetliim at the Braces 
of Broomiield, where lie tore a leaf ont of Jiis pocket-liook, iitid wrote in 
pencil, ' I received yoar letter and statement. Kobiim Icolc away the elate- 
nient. After she had found it coiTeet she kee^t it." 

This poor young lady, who did not know her own mind, 
was apparently growing desperate, for after her retnm to 
Kinnochar she tnas addresses her persistent wooer : 

"My fether i-eceired your letter and statamenL Ton have certainly 
proved what I never d^ed. I only asked yoa lo release me from tiuui 
engagement ; hut it seems my fortune has too many cliarms for yon, and 
you are determined to prosecute me, or \io have it. I contentedly will sub- 
mit tfl any thing rather than appear in a court of law ; therefbre I hare no 
alternative. But recollect t]iat^ at present, I will not leave this honse. 
My parents allow me to decide so fax for myself. 

" You reproach mefbr going on a pleasure jaant withont informing you 
of it. It was for the sake of my health ; and as I am offered fi-eqnent sea- 
excursions, I beg leave lo inform you that in a few days I may be off again. 

Tliat one information may serve for all. I am oidered to go to P 

shortly. 

" I miderstood, when you were last here, yoa gave me up. You might 
at least have written to me before writing to my father ; hirt lie does not 
interfere. 'If not asliing too great a fiivor, you wCl please infonn me what 
your determinations are ; and yoa wiU much oblige 

"ROBINA JaMIESON." 

Into whom, poor lassie, some spiiit and firmness seems to 
have come at last. It is canons to see, by implication, 
how binding she considers a " promise of marriage," in the 
letter, at least, if not in the spirit. With all her anger 
and contempt, she never says decisively, " I am free ; I 
will not marry you." Kor does it seem to enter into the 
deluded lover's mind how futile, how wicked, is a compul- 
sory engagement. Tet lie had some conscience, for he 
says, 

" I must have been over-cruel and confused when 1 sent her the' follow- 

" 'Deab Madam, — I am this day favored with yours of the 9th inst. 
I vrill not trouble you ivith my feelings. I wrote the statement in despair, 
and it was sent off in a moment. I need not say whether 1 have repented 
it or not. I am so overwhehned ; and the nest instant eveiy thing seems 
like a dream. You stiU speak of your fortune. I can not say more than 
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I have sdd already : so Ha from its having too many charms for me, I 
woulil most willingly die that yon might be relieved of me ; but that is an 
event over which I have no control, altftough I have suffered enough in 
mind lo have hroken t* pieces a titaae posseseed of less physical strength. 
Tou accDse me of selfishness. I need not make assertions which you will 
now think mattera of course, but if you kneiv my thoughts I would stand 
acquitted on that score. My pleasures, when I had any, were all of the 
simple kind, and could be gratified without a fortune. I hove no right to 
offer better advice than I take mysdf ; but you will find it is the fortune 
that makes you despise me — not me who cares for your fortune. I know 
you can, if you choose, take a very just view of this or any other matter. 
And I could mention some who worship you now that were once very 
ready to joke me, and not in the most ddicate manner, on the report of 
our engagement. 

' ' ' However, that is nothing. If I could believe I should ever enjoy a 
moment's pefl«e in this world, I would grantyonr request, and set you free. 
But I can not quite extingitisli hope. I know what ivould ensue, and per- 
h^s can not entirely prevent this. My affections ha.vo been totally exclu- 
sive ; I never could have cared for any one else under any drcwnstances. 
I have thought of no other hut yonrself for years. And whatever I may 
have written in my distress, I find it is absolotely out of my power to root 
out or abate my affection, even tbougli I should be despised and spurned 
by its object. 

' ' ' This being my most pitiful case, what enn I do ? Yon bid me state 
my determination — at the same time you hold me your own. I am ready 
to do every thing you wish, except giving up my interest in yourself ; in 
mercy do not asETit agai n 1 I am obliged to act my former self to save 
appearances. If Captain Wilson ' (apparently some supposed rival) ' were 
away, I might aubmiti I can bear you classing rae ivith misery and con- 
tempt, for I believe you are riglit after all. I never had a h^h opinion of 
myself, and I can assure yon it is now low enough. If a year ago you had 
had the same opinion of me' as at present, I would have been comparatively 
h^ipy ncnv._ I ask your forgiv^ess for all T have done amiss. I do not 
intentionally do (vrong, and I am suffering for it all. I have been plunged 
all at once into such a sea of misery, and stand in need more of pity than 
reproach. 

" 'liutendtobeat Mr. Patterson's on Saturday ; perhaps yon are to he 
there, and our meeting mi^t be disagreeable to yon ; if so drop a single 
word to me. I can safely say I am indimiosed, and slop away. If you 
want any thing stated more explicitly I shall be happy to do it. Your let- 
ter is veiy acrimonious, but you shall have no more reproaches from me. 
I am sorry I can not consent to break our engagement. Wishing you 
every improvement in your health, I am, etc., 

" 'William Cajtfbbll.' 

' ' In this letter I have neglected to notice that part of hoi's which states 
that she understood I had g^ven her np. She must have misunderstood. 
I understood flie vei-y reverse. I recollect how it was. After some con- 
versation, she asked why I looked so ill ? I made no immediate answer. 
T confess I was a good deal aftfected, as she was looking very poorly herself. 
Miss J. then burst into tears, and said she never could forgive herself for 
lately aetii^ to me as she had done. I did every thing in my power to 
soothe her, saying that all was now happily over : adding, ' I will vindicate 
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you, Miss J., though I can not vindicate myself foe making you auffei' so 
much,' or ivords lo that eflfect We were botli very much affected ; and 
fearing that her Erther, or some other person, might enter tiie room and 
find us in this situation, we toolc leave of one another, Miss J. asking me 
t« come back as soon as possible ; and said we would be in higber Bpirils 
at our next meeting. 

"This was Ihelast time I vieited her. In two or tliree days after she 
set out for Edinbargh with her pai-ents without informing me, though she 
must hare known of it at the time ive met. 

"Mas J. returned the ibilowing answer to my letter of 11th Jmie: 

"'It is necessary to inform yon that I am not invited to Mr. Patterson's 
to-day. I know there are people here who thint more of me than Ihey 
once did, bnt were I as free as any one, this person whom you allude (o 
conld never be more to me than a common B^'ijuaintance. If my letter 
was acrimonious, recollect yoma to my father was very inilating. But I 
beg you will address to bim no more complaints of me ; hie health is too 
feeble to admit of his bemg agitated by scurrility. Address to myself. I 
before informed you I am ordered frequent change of dr and sea-excnr- 
eions ; so in a few weeks I go to Edinburgh, and aftocwardB to meet my 
fether at - — , where! trust you will not send threatening Jettei* after me. 

" 'You offer to grant any request of mine save one; will you return me 
nil the letters I have e\-er sent you ? If so, put them in the post-office tliat 
I may get them on Monday morning, and oblige 

" 'BOBOiA Jamiesok. 

" 'P.S. — I never meant to class you with misery and contempt. It 
was your statement to my fether that ma^e me miBorahle because yon re- 
membei'ed me with contempt. But I beg you will not tease my paJ'ents 
with such things, for they will not interfere on your side.' " 

Sad it ia to see in these letters what appears in the atory 
of ifiany and many a life — the pale ghost, nay, worse, the 
ugly, decaying corpse of a dead love, once eo sweet and 
fi-esh, hnman and fair. 

William Campbell answere her brief, bitter letter by 
another, very long-winded (I ought to say that I have 
been obliged to condense a good deal, though I have in- 
terpolated nothing), in ■which he explains that throngli 
some delay he did not get hers till long after date.- He 
altogether declines to retnm her letters. He says, " it 
wonld be like shntting the tomb upon herself." He prom- 
ises never to ti-onble her, or appeal to her parents, but still 
keeps her bound to her promise of man-iage. He regrets 
again his sending in the statement, but reproaches her for 
destroying it, and reminds her that he has kept an exact 
copy of it. He uses no actual threat, bnt declares that if 
she at any time breaks her engagement with hira, he will 
" seek redress." Finally, he hopes her health may be bene- 
iited by her sea excursions ; and ends his letter tlius : 
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"I would fidn say somethiug more, liuC I sliall I'sfrain. I am nnwil- 
ling to trooble yon nilli complaints, and should wish to snfTer in silence. 
Notwithstnnding erery exertion I get worse and worse. No efforts of rea- 
son to langh away my mieeiy have the sli^test effect. My health is now 
snfFemg much, but I shall seeli no remedy. Will I never be allowed to 
look on yon again ? In case any thing may happen, I shall seal an<l lock 
up your letters, and leare written instructions as to their delivery to your- 
self, so you need have no anxiety on that matter. If I could reveal my 
misery to any petson it might give me some relieC I was lately one of 
the happieat bemgs in existence, and I am now the most miserable. 

"William Campebll," 

After copying this letter, he ag£un i-everts to old things 
— telling how he was constantly invited to Birkenshaw ; 
how nothing prevented their maniage except slender 
means; how ho need to tell her "he was saving all he 
could ;" and she told him of her possihle chance from her 
uncle, " which," she said, " would make all right." He 
also relates how, when the first account of the legacy 
came, all the business matters relating to it were confided 
to him ; and it was not until it tnrnod out to be so much 
larger than was at first expected, that the plighted troth 
was attempted to be broken. The " man of law " and the 
canny Scot peep curiously through the miserable lover, 
though not so much so as to convict him of meroenariness. 
Contmually ho repeats himselfj and goes back and back 
upon every incident of courtship. One he especially re- 
cords, refen-ing, with true legal exactitude, to a sentgnee 
in one of his letters, reminding her of " what passed the 
day I called at Bu-kenshaw on my way to the mills." 

"I found Miss J. hy herself. She complained that I had been jaant- 
ing withont her. I said it wns not on pleasure, but bosiness, and that the 
weather was very disagreeable. On my rising to go, as I had remained 
past Ibeir dinner-hour. Miss Jamieson went between me and the door, and 
said, ' We must repeat our vows.' I answered, ' There was no need, but 
there could be no objeedon.' She said, 'Every thing was understood as 
'" " rriage; but something ought to be understood a.'' ^" """" '' 



near about it, and proposed repeating s 



have no objection, but that it hound us whether our parents consented 



laid, ' They are quite agreeabl 



engagements, and it was jiist what they expected. ' 



n made me repeat these i 



The next phase in the story 



I replied, ' I conid 



I told them of 01 



' May I never know peace 

a God in mercy, if I many any other but you, or if I go 

' '"'"■ "' '"' " " y wife!' And she 



that the mutual friend 



at whose house they might have met — Mr. Pattereon— 
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calls upon Mr. Campbell to request the return of Miss 
Jainieson's letters, which is point blank refused. After- 
wards Campbell writes to Patterson the following let- 

"E9tb JbLj-. 

"Dear Sin, — After you called lo-day for Mis5 J.'s letters, which I re- 
fused to give up, I became £,nxioii9 that, in case of any misundcrstanilmg, 
I should mention again what I communicated to you, and which yon may 
communicate to Miss J. 

"I havo never dona, or intend to do, any thing evasive, or in violation 
of the pioraise betwixt her and me. I shall he extremely sorry if she has 
conducted herself, or shall conduct herself, in a manner nnhecomiag one 
in her situation with regard to me. But if she does I must candidly state 
that, in justice to myself, I will if I live take steps for my own vindica- 
tion. This I have explicitly stated to herself and to her father. I can 
not say more ; the matter is known to heiself and U> her parents, and if 
she, with their consent, yiolates hra- engagements with me, it will be known 
who is to blame. I am not. No pevson can know the circunistRnces, or 
the extent of injnry that I have sustained, except myself. 

"I hope nothing can diminish the friendship between jon and me. 
"Yours truly, "William Campbell." 

It seems that, somewhat on tbe principle of " while there 
is life there is hope," the desperate lover's last scheme was 
to keep the girl fast bound, so that, according to the strong 
Scotch feeling of the sacrednesa of an oath, if she would 
not many himself, ahe could not marry any other man. 
Nevertheless, he must have had relentings of both con- 
science and pity, or else he had apparently heard some 
news concerning her which strongly affected his already 
half-bewildered mind; for on the 11th of Angust in the 
same year — which has seen so much! — he thus again 
writes to her : 



that date ; if I die befote that time Eobevt and my sister will be left ui 
provided for, 

"I am now sa^Hed that it is your intention to break your engage- 
ments with me. I can not previul upon myself to consent to this, but as I 
also can not prevent yoti doing what yon please, it would be conferring a 
great iavor on me if you wonld defer nianying another until after the lapse 
of the sixty i^ys. By that time I will be no more. I now look anxious- 
ly forward to tJie termination of my woes. May it bo IhO commencement 



of your happiness 1" 



16* 
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This is the fii-at indication lie gives of that terrible par- 
pose from which sane human nature involuntarily shrinks. 
Rtiful as it is to think of, it stamps at once the i-eality of 
the man's passion for this woman, which had now become 
an actual monomania. He goes on ; 

" In earnestly asking this fiivor, I do not mean to ask your jaty ! nor 
do I in consequence sanction any violation of your engagements with me. 
On the contrary, should I be gianled strength to support existence— which 
I do not ftnticipate — I would seek every redress in mv power. A single 
line from yon — unsigned, miaddressed, and without a <lato — wonld be sat- 
isfactoiy ; and if you wish I pledge myself to return it immediately. 

"Tfus must appear strange, and it is so. I can not help il^ If I 
coald make myself otherwise I would. I have struggled hma, but all is 
nnavailing. I see my fate veiy clearly, and it can not be avoided, All 
my endeavor now shall bo to reconcile myself to it. Oh, do not do any 
thing to hasten it I not for my sake, but for those who are depending on 
me, and who have never offended you. I nevei' intended to offend yon 

"Offer my best respecK to your parents, I will never see any of yon 
agiun, nor the garden, etc. Ills betl«r I should not. It would only make 
me worse ; these recolleclaons are so bitter. WiH you all pray for me ?" 

Then, with a curious and ominous confusion of ideas, he 
ends, " Dear Sir, yours truly, AVilliam Campbell ;" and puts 
as a P.S. : 

"May I trouble yon for this once to deliver this to Miss Jamieson? 
To the best of my knowledge there is nothing wrong in it, and she, I have 
no doubl, will communicate the contente lo you if you wish it. " 

Whether, under all his calmness, the wi-iter had some 
vague idea that the threat of suicide would be to Miss 
Jamieson a final compulsion to i-eceive his addresses, one 
can not judge. Let us at least not judge him harshly — 
this poor soul, full of so many good qualities, and that best 
quality of all, the power of faithful love — a man, of whom 
a good, loving woman might have made almost any thing 
she pleased, and over whom a good woman of steadfast 
will, although unloving, might, even while rejecting him, 
have exercised such an influence as to save him from these 
deeps of misery, iuto' which one of so fi-ail a nature could 
not but go down. 

Whatever was Campbell's purpose in inditing this let- 
ter, it failed. The answer comes n'om Miss Jamieson's old 
father, — short and pithy, full of capital common eenee, and 
calmly ignoring every thing that to him, honest man, was 
no doubt perfectly incomprehensible. 
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" KiDBOChar, ISUi August. 
"Dear Sik, — I have pemsed yonr letter to Eobina. Its contents sor- 
prise me rery much indeed. This worid is made for tmle and disi^poiiit- 
ments, 1 thonght you was (sic) one of those men that t« any thing of the 
kind would have cried 'Buff!' on ; and I am suve you have more good 
Eenfe than to let any disappinntment ever be known to the world, far less 
than to let it interfere with yoot happiness or peace of mind. There is as 
good fish in the sea as ever came out of it. I>o let us see yoii here again 
as before, and beliei-e rne yours truly, DAvru Jamiesok. *■ 

This is the last letter copied. With it all correspond- 
ence and ail intercourse between Mr. Campbell and the 
Jamieson family appear to have ceased. The rest of the 
MS., which consists of a good many pages, is a feeble, 
lengthy, and often rather incoherent statement ; fiiU of 
i-amblings and repetitions — apparently -written at different 
times, though headed by the sad and ominous words, " The 
Last." 

From this — 'which is far too long-winded to give entire, 
I will merely extract sentences here and there, which seem 
to throw any new light on the events of the stoty, or on 
the character of the actors therein. For, as before said, I 
have no other possible data to go upon than this MS. in 
the ancient copy-book. In this final statement I shall do 
as I have done throoghovit — merely extract and excise, 
without adding a single line. 

" A dreadful clond has hung over me for some time past. I fear much 
I shall never enjoy the sunshine of this world. This paper will be laid 
down beside tlie statement of facts respectii^ Miss Jamieson. That lady's 
letters are in John Watson's little black box. 1 b^ that special care may 
be taken of them and the dififerent papers ; they may perhaps be reqnived 
as a qnaliiicadon of my conduct, if any snoh be admitted, for I have suf- 
fered, and am snffering, more than I con bear. I have thought, and no 
doubt most pec^le would think so too, that I was the last man in the world 
to be borne down by an occasion of this natare, and I might have laughed 
at any other pei-eon under similar circonistances. None can know, how- 
ever, antil the; are placed in a, simitar position. God knows what way 
happen. I have no distinct views on the snhjeet. My feelings have been 
woimded in a dreadful degree." 

And here he wanders ofif into the recapitulation of his 
wrongs : 

' ' I hope every person will try to think as charitahly of me as possible. 
1 will not attempt to justify my past life. I wish it had been -vary mnch 
.better than it has been. Wbab I most dreaded was deficiency as a practi- 
cal Christian and a good man, terms of similar import; and, wifhont tak- 
ing any merit, I have had ample time for self-examination during nights 
when deep has not visited me. I have found myself most lamentably de- 
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ficient. All my comfort is, that I never oppressed the poor and helpless, 
nor did a delibOTate act of cruelty to man or beast. . . . Althougli lately 
deceived where I least expected it, I was not selfish, and had no pleasure in 
squandering ; indeed, I could not quietly du so when I hnd others de- 
pending on me, and I Cfm Bay, as a dying man, that the accusation of Miss 
J. , that I wished I* possess myself of her fortune, is as cniel as it is un- 

"I meant to liave meniioned some of my friends by name, but in Iho 
agitation of my mind I might forget some of the best of them. But may 
every happiness attend them through life, and may they never suffer them- 
selves, as I have done, to place their happiness on one object. I meant 
to have written to my parents, bnt can not. I can only think of Ihem 
with that dreadful degree of agony. ... I die as I mivc lived — theu^ 
dutiful Eon. It gives me some consolation at this awful juncture to think 
that I have not been a bad son or brother. My parents, and Hobert and 
Isabdla, can speak to that, as llvej are all good themselves. I feel for 
poor Bobert ; he muEt work away at the business. I hope some will em- 
ploy him for my sate, and many for his own. A better young man, or 
more honorable, or more pmictual, does not exist. He is well calculated 
to do business, much hetlei' than I was myself. I hope the brethren of 
the profession will be kind to him. Isabella 1 know will feel dreadfully, 
AH Hiis redoubles my agony, and nrges me to a speedy termination of my 
woes. We will all meet in a better world ; and I have one consolation — 
they will not be left destitute here. 

' ' I have endeavored by every posable means to conceal the di'eadful 
stale I am in. In the course of two months I have not slept many hours. 
I am a complete wreck and ruin, totally unfit to do business. . . . Instead 
of reading my book, as I was wont, I have sought company, and even dis- 
sipation. I do not mean that I have ever taken to drinking, but I have 
left comp»iy with regret, knowing I had not now the power of I'etJring 
peacefully into myself. Time, which used to fly, now lags and wears me 
out of patience. I know myself, and know that I shall never be better, 
and what impels me to escape ftora it all is the fear of absolute insanity, 
when I would ba deprived of the power of extricating myself from this de- 
plorable state of existence." 

Psychologists may qnestion -wbether insanity had not 
even then liegun — wliether that exaggerated Ego which 
marks so often the thin line of demarkation between 
soundness and unsoundness of mind, had not for some time 
indicated that the poor brain was growing more or less 
diseased, and that the awful " escape " contemplated, how- 
ever rationally and deliberately stated, was in truth only 
a phase of mental sickness, increased by bodily disease ; 
though he seems never to have been actually laid aside by 
illness, to have gone steadily to business, and kept up a 
decent appearance before the world, and especially before 
his family — to whom he again and again tenderly refei-s. 
But the one engrossing subject is never forgotten for a 
moment. 
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allomng myself to get on an mUmate footing with 
Uiought herself so. Miss J. knows what passed ' " " 
how she satiafieil my scraplea, and nrged -" 
vine*! herself and me that our dispositi 
have been like the Minstrel of Donne, 

To blrple his wc 

And cheer nitli hla Isja tlie simple a 

The poor old man's feelings somewhat resemble my 




He then refers to hie threats of instituting lawpi-oceed- 
ings, bnt declares it was only a tlii-eat ; whieh he never 
■wonld have carried out, and once more entreats pardon for 
it. 

"Nothing has sickened my sonl so mnch as Miss Jamieson's accusa- 
tion of my having deagns on her fortune. God knows, if I had all tlie 
tvealth in the world, I wonld give it all tliat I might bo myself again, or 
eTen ibr one sound sleep. Reason and philosophy may say, ' Have yon 
not sdU the objects which used to delight you— the society of friends and 
acquaintances, books, etc ?' But they ai'e not the same to me ; I see 
things through a totally difibrent medium. My mind, which once reflect- 
ed all things in such a pleasing manner "to me, is now broken and rnfHed, 
and reflects ei-ery thing distoited, hideons, and disgusting. ... It is 
officious memory that pnts me to the rack, and yet without it I would be 
a second Edward Sluyre (he here doubtless refers to Crabhe's pathetic poem 
of this Ufle), and on a par wilh the beasts that perish. Beyond evety 
thing I fear falling into that state. I do already find my Acuities consid- 
erably impaired, and stall getting worse. There is no I'emedy agMUst this 
calamity but one, and may God forgive one of His erring creatures for 
liresuming to have I'ccourse to it!" 

Poor unfortunate t One's heai-t bleeds as one copies his 
words, but the instance is not a rare one in this miserable, 
struggling, over-worked, over-sensitive world of men. It 
holds out a solemn warning to both men and women, to 
strive, from earliest chUdhood, after that grand quality, the 
balance-weight and pivot upon which our whole mental 
and moral machinery turns — self-eontirol. 

On and on, ]Dage after page, does William Campbell 
continue repeating himself^ and going over his dreary 
story ; refemng to incidents upon which " delicacy," he 
Bays, had hitherto made him silent — how the lady, in the 
spi-ing of the previous year, " in the houae of Kinnochar, 
voluntarily and unequivocally declared her attachment ;" 
of their many talks as to their future life, their home, and 
even their possible new felicities therein : " and she used 
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to speak with pleasure of my fondness for children." He 
reverts sometimes to "the gentleman "—he never mentions 
hia name — to whom apparently Mi^ Jamieson is shortly 
to he manied ; with whom, he Bays, she appeared at the 
theatre the day after the receipt of that last letter imploi-- 
ing her to deter the wedding for at least sixty days, and 
who is constantly seen accompanying her through the town. 
This gentleman, however, he allows to possess many more 
attractions than himself; nor does he accuse him in any 
way, except by suggesting that he had been a mere com- 
mon acquaintance until Miss Jamieson was pnblicly known 
to have succeeded to this fortune. The poor fellow's in- 
nate kindness of heart comes ont in many ways ; 

" In my Eettlement I Jibtb bardened my sister anil brother with no leg- 
acies. We have poor ftiends of our own, and they will not forget those 
ivho haye been in the habit of getting some little assistance. I hare only 
to give the hint, and I am snre it will be obeyed. I would wish them to 
pay ten pounds W the Kirk Session, for the poor of our parish ; ten pounds 
to the Mrk Ireasnrer, to be pven in cliaiity as he shall think proper : five 

Soimds to George Black, and one pound each to John Fe'gnson, Alexan- 
er Graham, and Mary Locliead ; and one pound to an old wan, nearly 
blind, who often sits on the Iiirk-yard bijie." 

His great anxiety appeal's to have been to prove clear- 
ly that, in spite of the dreadful act he meditated, his mind 
was perfectly sound, so that in no way should the disposi- 
tion ofiiis property be called into question, to the injury 
of his femily. He seems indeed to have been a man tole- 
rably well oif in the world, for he more than once reverts to 
liis comfortable circumstances, as well as to, the good 
health which he had invariably enjoyed nntil this calami- 
ty overcame him. Kor has he apparently snccnmbed with- 
out a struggle. He says he at one time intended to cure 
Ms despair by travelling, biit was convinced of the hope- 
lessness of this : wherever he is, or whatever he does, the 
one dominant idea never leaves him for a moment. But he 
is still capable of a good deal of curious abstracted moral- 

" What a difference there is in the fates and fottnnes of different men. 
1 envy soma whom otliers pily. 1 wish it had been my fate ta die like 
Marshal Ney, and yet many thought him crnelly treated. What a gloii- 
oas doom compared to mine, to get a few brare fellows fo shower their 
bullets through his heart, particularly in hia case, when Ihey would only 
obey his own orders. I, God foi^ve me, am constrained to do what till 
now would never have had a place in my mind, and to do it myself." 
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This is the only clue given of the manner in which he 
intended to seek death, except that it is to take place in 
some quiet, lonely place where he wishes afterwai'ds to be 
buried — possibly on that same kirk-yard " brae " where 
the " old man nearly blind " often sits. He also says, 

"When in Edinburgh, Mr. John Grsksaa, of that city, Mr. George 
Morison, of this place, and myself, ^reed ta attend eaich other's funerals, 
at whatevei' distance apart we might reside. I wish Mr. Grt^iam accord- 
ingly imited ; Mr. Morison will, of course, be there. I wish that especial- 
ly, as Mr. Graham repeated this the last time I saw him, and we made 
promises which I should not like hroken. I nei'er did break mypromises. 
None will be more astonished than he at my fate." 

This fate seema now darkening over him, nearer and 
blacker. He becomes every page move vague, wandering, 
and incohei'ent in what he writes; he makes confusions 
of proper names, and i-ejieats himself again and again. 
Whether the MS. -wns continued for weeks or days before 
he could make up his mind to the fatal end, one can not 
say. The last blow which unhinged him seema to have 
come from the fact of hia discovery how Miss Jamieeon, 
now busy about the preparations for her maniage, was 
"making light of and laughing at the whole matter." 

" I have also from the best authority that she has spread it ahroad, and 
mentioned cirenmslancea which haye now become public There is no 
Ooabt she has shown and pubHshed my last letter, for. Miss Allan men- 
tioned the partjcalars of it to a ladj in Uiis town. WeiC aha has sacceed- 
ed in bringing about what she wished ; she is at full liberty U> langh at 
me. Bad aa the worid is, I suppose few after all would envy her her 
sport. It is not always the extent of the wrong, but the thought by whom 
it is inflictfid, that plants the sting. When CUesar BawBnitussfahathim, 
he offered no resistance ; his heart bnrst^ and muffling up bis ihce in his 
mande, he fell ot the base of Pompey's statue. 

"All is now over. I die in perfect good-will to ereiy human being. 
If my fedings have led me to say »ny thing offensive respecting Miss 
Jamieson, I am very eonj for it. She has my entire forgiveness. If I 
have erred, I hops she will forgive me, and it will be wise in hei' to for- 
get whatever may have passed between us. If I coald hnve done this, I 
should have been happy." 

Here the MS. abruptly ends — the atoiy likewise ; to 
which I can give no definite conclusion, for I find none. 
How, when, or in what manner the scene closed upon the 
unfortunate man I have no idea. The only other fact 
attainable concerning him is that he died. 

For, in the last page of this yellow old copy-book is an 
inscription which purports to be " copied from the tomb- 
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stone of the late WiUiam CamplDell, Esq., Writer, of , 

in the church-yard of ," the veiy one he indicates as 

belonging to the Itirk of his parish. The inscription runs 

"To the memory of William Campbell, Esqoiie, Writer, who died 
S9th September, 18—" (it is the year of the dale of the MS.), " in the 
thirty-eighth year of his age. This monnment is erected — " 

But no : I will not give the inscription, as it might fur- 
nish some remote clue to an identification which throa^h- 
out this true story I have carofaliy avoided. For, while 
the narration of so sad a tragedy of common life, hidden 
under the safe shelter of the anonymous, can harm no one, 
and may be a lesson to some, the individuality of its un- 
happy subject is of no moment to any human being. 

Suifice it to say that this monument purports to be 
erected to hia memory by the friends who loved and la- 
mented him, and that, besides the record of his death — 
iisually all that is found in Scotch church-yards — it pays a 
long and affectionate tribute to his worth : lingering upon 
his several vii-tues — ^his justice, oharitjr, and benevolence, 
his firm, independent princn)les, and his social yet simple 
manners. Of his mode of death is recorded not a word — 
merely that " he died." 

This is all. Concerning the lady whom I have called 
JRobina Jamieson, and her after history, I can tell nothing, 
for nothing do I Icnow. Most probably she too is long 
since dead, for her lover records of her then that " Miss J. 
was not so young asto be unable to judge and act for her- 
self." It is difficult, nay impossible, to speculate as to the 
effect produced upon her life or chai'acter by the events 
of this short six months — between May and October. 
Perhaps they would have no effect at all. Most likely 
she would go on from maidenhood to wifehood, and from 
youth to old age, very respectable and respected: an ex.- 
ceedingly agreeable pei-son, cherishing under her regular 
decorous church-going the sort of thing she called a con- 
science, and preserving safe under the matronly folds of 
her silken bodice that queer piece of anatomy which she 
supposed to be a heart. 

But, God help us ! hearts are living things, and oven in 
this generation people are unfortunate enough to possess 
them sometimes. Let us teach our daughters to guard 
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theiv own : to keep them pure and clean, unselfish, an- 
ivovldly, honest, and true ! so that iieitlier theit loving or 
not loving him can ever injure any man. For, strange as 
it may seem, in our own as in most other conditions of so- 
ciety, from barbarism upward, it is not so much the men 
who rule the women, as the women who guide the men. 
And when the life of a man, not absolutely a bad man, 
goes to wrack and ruin, it is not seldom some woman who, 
by sins of omission or commission, has been originally to 
blame. 
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WE were all tormenting Aunt Patience to tell us a 
Chi-istJuas Story. 
Aunt Patience — evei-jr body's Aunt Patience, though 
she has not a i-elative living — la rather different from her 
name; being, I own, a somewhat quick-tempered little 
woman — that is, when yon irritate her, or go against her 
sense of right and justice ; bnt, these satisfied, she is a most 
pleasant person. Slightly deformed — not naturally, but 
from a weak spine neglected in childhood : and with the 
pathetically beautiful face that deformed people often 
have — a sort of mute appeal to Providence, or to the ten- 
derne^ that Pi-ovidence pnta into good people's hearts. 
She has also a quantity of light-brown hair — very pretty 
— and unmingled with a thread ofgi-aj though she is long 

East forty. She possesses a smafi income, and a small 
ouse of her own, to which she retires, when not wanted, 
as continually she is, in other people's. Then she leaves 
it in charge of the cat and the sei-vant ; or " lets " it, as 
she says, wiough usually to poor friends who can pay no 
rent, or sick friends, to whom its prettineas and peace are 
beyond all paying for. 

Miss Patience Hall was never married. Whether she 
was ever " attached," as the phrase is, to anybody — But 
that is her own affaii". She says she has the happiest life 
imaginable ; and one can believe it, for she takes no trou- 
ble to make herself happy, only her neighbors, 

"My deal's," said Aunt Patience, crossing her little 
knees comfortably, and composing herself to knit away by 
the fire-light, " wbat story can I possibly tell you ? You 
have drained me dry long ago. If I bad to wnte a book" 
(here we shouted with laughter at the comicality of the 
idea), " I could not find any thing in the world worth say- 
ing — as is indeed the case with many voluminous authoi-s. 
But" (as if she thought she had been a little too severe). 
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" probably tlie reason is, that the^ go out of their way to 
invent things ont of their own tired heads, or steal them 
second-hand from other i^eople's ; when, if they wonid 
just set down what they saw, thought, and felt — with- 
in the limitations of proper reserve — it would be far 
more interesting, and moi-e original, because more natu- 
ral. 

" Ko ; I'll not attempt to tell you a story, I will sim- 
ply give you the history of an afternoon, spent in a family 
where I was visiting. It may be none the less satisfecto- 
ly, on this cold, wet, wintry day, that it was a summer af- 
ternoon. 

" The house was Oak Hill — Mr. Holcomb's. Possibly 
none of you know Mr. Holcomb ; few do out of his own 
immediate neighborhood. But lie ia a remarkable man in 
his way. A ti-adesmau — I am sure he would not object to 
the title ; wealthy, and all his wealth of his own earn- 
ing ; a self-made, self educated man. Whatever he owes 
to his antecedents — and he may owe something, for I be- 
lieve in the value of race, and that when a notable man 
CTOps out in a generation, it indicates something fine in 
the breed — I can not tell; I never saw his father or moth- 
er. But I know what he owes to himself, and what his 
children will owe to him. Primarily, a worthy mother, 
whom he mariied early in -life, and who, he says, has help- 
ed to make him every thing that he is, — which is easily 
credible when you know her. 

" Once upon a time Mr, Holcomb stood behind his own 
counter. It is possible he may still stand there occasion- 
ally, though 1 should think that the guidance and manage- 
ment of the enormous establishment into which his 'shop' 
has grown, gave him much more nseful work to do. But 
whether or no, wherever he stands, and whatever he is, 
you will always find him a gentleman, 

" It is very pleasant staymg at Oak Hill. The bouse is 
large and handsome, but its splendors are toned down by 
good taste, and refinement ban kept pace with increasing 
luxuiy. One of the great difiiculties of your self-made 
men, is to get accustomed to their wealth ; to know how 
to use it levelly, and gradually and gracefnlly to advance 
with it. Otherwise the good old-fashioned hob-nailed boot 
is perpetually peeping out from nnderthe purple gai-ments, 
and ill-natured people who know not how diflicult it is to 
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prevent this, laugh at them for it. But nohody will 
ever langh at Mr. Holeomb. 

" Another pleasnre in hie house is its artistic treasures. 
He is one of the few picture-buyere ■who really know what 
a good picture is, and judge it for itself, irrespective of the 
reputation of the painter. Consequently, he has many hi 
his house which are increasing in value year by j^ear, and 
may pride himself— though he never does — of having been 
oftentimes the first discoverer of rising genius. He never 
buys sham ' old mastera,' but he has a few good copies of 
known pictures. While you take your tea in his beautiful 
drawing-room, or drawing-rooms — there are three en suite 
— you may feast your eyes on the Madonna della Seggiola, 
Murillo's virgin of the Louvre, and others : — which is rath- 
er agreeable than not. 

"Though the house has been modernized to all sorts 
of comfort and elegance, the garden, a rarely beautiful one, 
has been wisely left in its primitive old-fashionedness. It 
has all sorts of delicious nooks, shut in and shut out by 
queer little hedges : a Dutch flower-garden, sheltered and 
sunny ; two kitchen-gardens, where the vegetables grow 
almost as picturesquely as flowers; a fruit-gai-den, upon 
whose walls, at this time, peaches, nectaiines, apricots, 
plums, were hanging in the most luscious plenty. Lastly, 
there is a huge conservatory, where the oi'anges and lem- 
ons of half a ceiituiy's growth show their perpetual mar- 
vel of fniits and flowers at once, and the fuchsias and ca- 
mellias are almost the size of trees. But the triumph of 
the place is an avenue of limes, the finest I ever saw. 

"There is something to me strangely touching in a fine 
avenue of trees, foi-med, not by chance, but design, and in 
faith and unselfishne^, since those whose long-dead hands 
planted it can never have hoped to see it full-grown. 
They who planted this one must have done it to be the 
jioy of generations — as it is. In every season of the year 
It IB beautifu]. I have watched it fi-oni the dining-room 
window on a winter's moi-ning, when its every branch and 
twig, sharply defined and white with snow, turned rose- 
color in the sunrise, and became like gigantic arches of 
coral; and looking through it this August afternoon, be- 
fore a leaf had begun to fall, with its long, lofty, regular 
lines, perfect as those of a cathedral aisle, but lightened up 
with a constant rippling and flickering of light and shad- 
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ow, out of the glorious irregularities and delicious varieties 
of nature ;-— it waa a sight to make one's heart not only 
happy, hut thankful. 

" ' How glad I am it ia a fine day 1 The Drones will so 
enjoy it/ 

" Until Patty Holcomh spoke, I had quite forgotten that 
this day there was to be a sort of garden party, mysterious- 
ly referred to in the family— which is a rather jocular and 
' funny ' family — as ' the Drones coming.' Bat who the 
Drones were I had never trantled 'myself to inquire ; im- 
til, seeing that the household — the children especially — 
seemed a good deal to anticipate the visit, and that thea-e 
were various, domestic preparations afoot with regard to 
it, I put the direct question, ' Who were the Drones, and 
what was to be done with them ?' 

" ' Didn't you know ? Oh, I'll tell you all in a minute.' 
But ere she could do so, a gudden outcry in the nui-sery 
overhead sent Patty off like a shot, 

" She is a nice good girl, Patty — Miss Holcomb, rather, 
as she is the eldest of the family. I have seen her grow 
up, and she has grown up to my mind. "When she was 
still in short sleeves and pinafores she was 'our eldest' — 
a kind of little mother to all the rest. Now, though she is 
Miss Holcomb, fully come out, and at an age when young 
ladies usually think a good deal of themselves, she hardly 
thinks of hei-self at all ; neither of her prettiness, which is 
not inconsiderable ; nor of her cleverness, which is decided- 
ly above the average. She does think about something, I 
presume, for she speaks little enough, being very reserved 
for her time of life. I hope some estimable youiig man will 
unearth her some day ; dig her up out of her shyness — 
woo her and win her — and she will be well worth win- 
ning. Only, 1 warn him, it may he up-hill work, for Miss 
Patty ia likely to he exceedingly hard to please. 

" When she returned, having settled the nui-sery wrongs 
and woes, I extracted from her the mysteries of the Drones. 

"They were a family hearing that odd surname — a 
great misnomer, they bemg the most industrious race pos- 
sible. More than one generation of them had been in Mr. 
Holcomb's employ; the present one, consisting of three 
brothers and one or two cousins, having first come under 
his eye as roly-poly lads in his Sunday class, when he was 
himself still a young man. One by one they have entered 
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his establishment as porters, clerkSj and so on, being pro- 
moted according to their capabilities, and watched over 
with a sort of feudal care, which theyhaye rewarded by an 
eqaally feudal devotedness. They have turned out, every 
one of them, the moat faithful servants that any master 
could desii-e, and it has been an immemorial custom to in- 
vite them to an occasional holiday — they and all their be- 
longings — at Oak Hill. 

"Whatever Mr. Holcomb doea,he liever does by halves. 
This year the Drone fainily and their excrescences number- 
ed about thirty souls — some of them very small souls in- 
deed — as all the young mothers were blessed with nume- 
rous babies ; and among the fathei-s was an invalid, whom, 
Patty told me, her papa had long been anxious over, and 
who, if he died, would leave a blank in the establishment 
not easily filled up. So, to eet him, the mothere, and ba- 
bies safely conveyed, Mr. HoToomb had chartered an omni- 
bus, which was to call at each house successively, take up 
each party, and bring them in comfort through the eight 
miles of hot, dusty, roads which lay between their town 
dwellings and pleasant, rural Oak Hill. That they might 
see it in its utmost pleasantness, on that one summer holi- 
day — probably their only holiday in the year — had been a 
source of great anxiety to every body, until this morning, 
when Tom Holcomb, after carefully studying the barometer, 
declared, with the calm conviction of seventeen upon eveiy 
subject on earth, that ' it was sure to be a jolly fine day.' 

" Toung Tom is rather an ally of mine, for I see him 
less as what he is now, than as what he is capable of being. 
Not that I think ho will ever be such a man as his father; 
it would be foolish to expect it, he being cast in a totally 
different mould. He is very fond of his ' dad ' — as, in 
strictly private life, he BtUl afiectionately calls him— ^-but 
he looks down upon him from his sturdy five feet eleven, 
and patronizes him rather, with a tender respect that is 
funnjr, although pretty, to see. Tom is the very opposite 
of his father in many things : turns a decidedly cold eye 
upon literature and art, but loves horses and dogs with all 
his soul. To see him handling the * ribbons ' behind his fa- 
vorite mare, or running races with bis big Newfoundland, 
who adores him, is quite a picture, lie looks so thorough- 
ly, boyishly, happy, so gloriously ignorant of all the sins and 
sorrows of this world. May he long continue so ! 
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"Hike Tom. Heisrougliandready ; a little too rough, 
perhaps, but he is frank and honest, and has the kindest 
heait in the world. About noon of this day, houra before 
liis customary reappearance — he goes to business "with his 
father — I found him under the lime-tree avenue, busy un- 
packing two huge hampera — one of apples, the other of 
toys — which were intently watched by hia youngest sister, 
aged four, who always follows the big fellow about every- 
where, and condescendingly addresses him as ' dear.' 

" ' Who are these for, Tom ?' said I. 

" ' Don't you know ? For the Drones, of course. Our 
apples all failed this year, so I brought a lot from the mar- 
ket. But don't you tell; they wouldn't care for them un- 
less they thought they were li-om our trees. And look at 
these dolls; ai'en't they pretty ? I went to at least a dozen 
shops before I could get them, Dolls for the girls, and 
balls for the boys — such a lot ! Hollo !' (to the gardenei-, 
who was passing by) ' dicl you mow that bit of the pad- 
dock smooth for cricket ? Some of the young men pla j' 
cricket very well, Miss Patience. Will you come and 
score for us?' 

"I promised, and then having again claimed ray admi- 
ration for his dolls, Tom carefiuly packed the hamper up 
again, ai'i:anged them for distribntioti under a lai-ge lime- 
tree, shouldered his little sister, and walked away. 

" Mrs. Holcomb and Patty had been invisible since 
breakfast, and both looked rather tired at our mid-day 
dinner, which was a little more hurried than usual. But 
afterwards, when I sat reading in the drawing-room, they 
reappeared, carefully dressed an de mi-toilette. Miss Hol- 
comb looked as nice as neatness and youthful bloom could 
make her, in a fresh muslin dress, and her mother wore a 
handsome silk, and a cap of the most exquisite point lace, 
which I could not help admiring, 

" ' I put it on on pui-poae,' said she, half-apologeticaily. 
' I thought it would please the Drones if I dressed well to 
receive them.' (N.B. — I had not intended doing it, but of 
course I went immediately and put on my best gown for 
the visitoi-s.) 

"This done, I buried myself once more in my book, 
which was veiy interesting. I remember — if only for the 
strong contrast it made between court life and the life of 
these working-people, our guests — what book it was, — 
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that strangely touching Royal idyl, the simple, sad love- 
story, which this year has made England take its Queen to 
its heart as if she were a peasant- wom.an, I was near ciy- 
ing over it, and had forgotten all about the garden party, 
when I heard wheels drawing up to the front door, and 
one of the little ones calling out, ' Miss Patience ! Miss Pa- 
tience ! mamma says, would you like to come and meet the 
Drones ?' 

" Of course I went. At the entrance-hall stood Mr. and 
Mrs. Holcomb, Patty, Tom, the governess, and all the 
younger childi-en, watching the nnloading of a large omni- 
bus, full inside and out — as full as ever it could hold. Of 
such very respectable-looking people too ; the young men 
dressed so well, and as for the women and children, they 
were all as neat as new pins, Tom made himself ubiqui- 
tous in his attentions, helping every body down, and snatch- 
ing more than one bewildered infant from under the horses' 
feet. Patty, the governess, and I, also did our best, for 
there seemed not half enough mothers for the quantity of 
children. 

" ' Are you all here t said Mr. Holcomb, after he and his 
wife had shaken hands with the whole party, appearing in 
the most miraculous manner to distinguish one from an- 
other, and to recollect which children belonged to which, 
who wei-e married and who single, — facts that, to the end 
of the day, I altogether failed in acquiring. " Ai-e you 
quite sure you have left nobody behind ?' 

" Here some one admitted, with a smile, that one cliild 
had actually been nearly left behind — a poor little thing, 
whom nobody missed, until, at the street's end, thej^ saw a 
crowd gathered round it, wondering whose child it was.- 
So they drove baok'and picked it up again. A very slight 
catastrophe, as it turned out, and the only one. The 
whole party, in their best clothes and highest spiiits — in 
spite of a slight shyness on first arriving at their master's 
splendid home, — were evidently bent on enjoying them- 
selves, 

" And their master seemed determined to make them 
do so, ' We'll go through the garden first,' said he ; as 
taking two little girls by the hands, and addressing them 
by their Christian names {which, I remember, were Flor- 
ence and Blanche, or Ethel and Edith — something very 
grand), he led the way, followed by the whole party — 
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yoUKg men and maidens, fathers, mothers, and children, 
many of them bahies in arms ; quite a procession indeed. 
We fell into it ; every one of us who could, caiTying or 
leading a child, for, in truth, the young generation seemed 
legion, I seized upon one sweet-faced little creature, with 
a grave, old-fashioned look, but so very tiny that I had no 
idea it had passed the baby age, or was above being talk- 
ed to in baby language, until, on my alluring it with a 
bunch of late red cun-ants, it shook its head with a solem- 

j worthy Lord Burleigh, saying, in the best of English, 

! I don't like 'era.' 

"I must here notice one thing, that in aU our prome- 
nades, through gardens and green-houaes, pleasure-grounds 
and lawns, not one of the children offered to touch a fruit 
or a flower, or even asked for it. Some of them — the little 
atom in my arms especially — cast longing ejes on the po- 
sies, and, on receivmg one, would clutch it eagerly, all 
flrsmile with delight, but nothing more. Better mannered 
children could not be, in any rank of life — ay, even at the 
final test, the distribution of dolls and balls. This duty 
was performed by Mr, Holcomb himself, with a justice and 
judgment highly creditable to him, considering the diffi- 
culty of distinguishing among the small people which were 
boys and which were girls, and the strong illegal proclivi- 
ties which some of the fonner seemed to nave for dolls in- 
stead of balls. 

" At last, the gifts being all disposed of, and supple- 
mented by as manj^ apples as could be stowed away, the 
host and hostess wisely left their guests to amuse them- 
selves, as was not difficult in this Targe, lovely garden, on 
this exquisite August day. They subdivided ; one group 
took to croquet, under the superintendence of the young 
ladies and their governess; a few strolled about in coup- 
les — of course, there were more than one pair of ' cousins ' 
who took a special interest in one another; and several 
young mothers devoted themselves, singly or socially, to 
their endless babies. Out of the men were picked a 'jol- 
ly' set for cricket, headed by a young fellow who had 
brought his bat with him and with whom I had held 
some enthusiastic conversation on that fine old English 
game, where all classes meet on the noble equality of thews 
and sinews, skill and good-humor ; where the young black- 
smith may bowl out ttie young squire, and the farmer owe 
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a grand series of runs to hia own plougUman, with equal 
benefit to both. 

" I have played cricket — I play no more ; bnt thauk the 
Fates, I still can score. So I sat in great content, and real- 
ly admiring the zealous activity with which these un- 
der-sized town-bred young fellows carried on their game. 
It was not like a village match, certainly ; but it was veiy 
respectably played. Two of the players, whenever tbey 
got in, never seemed to get out, and scored such a lot of 
rans, and so fast, that it needed all my attention to keep 
count. At length both these heroes became so exhausted, 
that in the intervals of business they threw themselves 
down on the grass to recover Itu-eath. Just then fortunate- 
ly came a summons to tea, and the whole party, including 
Tom (I observed that Master Tom, who is a firet-rate crick- 
eter, had modestly retired into almost permanent 'Ions- 
stop'), resumed coats and waistcoats, and blossomed baoc 
into young gentlemen. For 'the gentlemen' and 'the 
ladies' were words most carefully made use of both by 
Mr. and Mrs. Holcomb and the rest of the party; and not 
a single member of it did discredit to the title. 

" What a pretty sight it was, that tea-table ! round 
which were gradually ranged the elders and youngstera. 
It was set right in the middle of the avenue, and the light 
and shadow of the green leaves . flickered on its wMte 
damask cloth and its pretty china — the good china, no 
'kitchen set' — ^behind which Mi-s. Holcomb and I had 
agreed to preside, leaving to Patty's care the milk-jugs, 
for the children. Between the two trays, set at each end, 
extended a wide Dehatable Land, plenteous with comes- 
tibles ; and I own I dreaded the immediate forays that lit- 
tle hands might make into it. But no ! not a finger was 
put forth until Mr. Holcomb had said grace ; and then it 
was only one very small shy voice which whispered to me 
entreatingly, ' Pease, me do want a tate.' (It was against 
the law, but — he got it). 

" I despair of ever describing that tea-drinking — how 
my arm literally ached with holding the tea-pot, and how, 
' Another cup, ma'am, please, for a lady,' became words of 
alarming import — for where was it to come from ? since 
the infant battalion, which we had thought was safely con- 
signed to Patty and milk-and-water, had much preferred 
tea, and came upon us in a body, draining us down to near- 
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ly agzta pura. And amidst our Herculean labors, we re- 
quired Argus eyes to prevent china being dropped out of 
sticky litue flngere, and to take out of mouths crammed 
to choking, dangerous fi-agments of very soppy cake. 
What matter? the same things happen at the most aris- 
tocratic nursery-tabl^. And when, nis heart and lips be- 
ing opened by contented satiety, my riglit-hand neighbor, 
of about seven, directed my attention to his ' new weskit,' 
which he said ' mother ' had just made, and a friend on my 
left, who could not yet speak plain, was equally ansious I 
should j\dmire her ' straw rat and i-ibbins,' and even her 
i-ed boots, I was as mach entertained as I have often been 
by the politest and most talented company. 

" When almost nothing was left to rise from, the com- 
pany rose, and being again left to amuse themselves, dis- 
persed in various directions. Mr. Holeomb and I stood 
watching the sunset — ^whichwas specially grand — and the 
cricketers, who seemed determined to waste not a minute 
of daylight and fresh air. He tried to expliun to me the 
perplexed consanguinities of the Drone Kimily, and told 
me little anecdotes of them all, from their youth upward, 
showing me various specimens of the rising generation, 
who were ' the very image of their father when he fii-st 
came to my el^s.' On their part, several of the cricketers 
came up lingeringly to their master's side, to tell him how 
the game was going on, and to remind him of various oth- 
er holidays in old times — 'just such a day as this, sir, if 
you remember.' All of them seemed to hover about him 
with an affectionate pleasure, as if they liked his company, 
and were accustomed to he talked to by him on other 
mattera than business. Yet, unrestrained and free as they 
were, at any moment Mr. Holcomb's least word was in- 
stantaneously obeyed. I liked also the way they behaved 
to Tom and Tom to them, though he was at a difficult age 
and in a difficult position in the business — having, neces- 
sarily, to begin at the very beginning. Some of the men 
caretully addressed him as ' Mr. Thomas ' and ' sir,' but ofii- 
ers unhesitatingly called him 'Tom,' Both names the 
young gentleman took quite easily ; indeed, throughout 
the day Tom Holeomb devoted himself entirely to making 
the visitors 'jolly,' as he called it, and. never thought about 
himself or Ms dignity at all — which is a gi-eat deal to say 
for a lad of seventeen. 
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" But the sun sank lower, the gi'Eiss rotind the cricket- 
ers began to be damp with August dews, and the little 
group of mothei'8 sitting on chairs under the avenue drew 
their shawls closer over their babies' heads. 

" ' Come now,' said Mi-. Holcomb, ' before we go in to 
supper, let us have some music — open-air music. A hymn, 
perhaps, to begin with?' 

" The master and most of his people belonged to a Non- 
conformist body, and, with eveiy respect for their theol- 
ogy, I own I had my doubts as to their music. These 
doniits, however, were soon dispelled, as they s^g the 
Kussian National Hymn, very well arranged in four parts, 
and then an anthem — 'How Beautiful upon the Mount- 
ains ' — given in a manner that would not have discredited 
a cathedral choir. Lastly, on Mr. Holcomb's suggesting 
' something secular,' we had ' AU among the Barley,' and 
another glee, conducted and sung with a orispness, accura- 
cy, and firmness of tone, such as all part-singers know to be 
not easily attainable. As we stood in a circle, vocalists 
and audience, the lime-leaves overhead seemed to dance to 
the music, and the full moon, creeping over the shoulder 
of the house, broadened her round Tace into additional jol- 
lity as she looked at us. It was a pretty sight — a sweeter 
sound ; but the lawn glistened like a sheet of water in the 
moonlight, and Mi's. Holcomb's maternal anxiety over .'all 
those babies' was quite irrepressible, so wo buriied in- 
dooi-s. 

"To the school-room? the servants' hall? or even the 
denuded and re-arranged dining-room? Not at all; but 
to the three splendid drawing-rooms — adorned just as they 
would have been for a company of Mr. Holcomb's rich 
neighbors, who could requite him feast for feast. How 
pretty the suite of rooms looked ! — gleaming with lights, 
perfumed with flowei-s, bright with amber satin damask 
(all uncovered) : every thing lovely or curious being re- 
peated in the tall niirrors that reached from floor to ceil- 
ing, and reflected not only the pictures, but the people — 
these unwonted guests, who came treading softly over the 
rich carpets, and looking all around them with wide, ad- 
miring, wondering eyes. 

" Some people might say this was a mistake : that they 
would have been happier in the kitchen or the servants' 
hail, I do not think so. I think Mr. Holcomb was quite 
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right — that these poor -workiug men and n 
harmed, bat benefited, by being led, for one night, into such 
a feiiy paradise ; shown Canova'a white nymphs ajid Raf- 
faelle'a Madonnas — ay, even blight mirrors and amber satin 
curtains. For our neighbore splendors injure us not 
one bit, when wc can enjoy them without envying them. 
And I believe these good people envied not, a single lux- 
iny of the many with which their master had sarronud- 
ed himself — which he has worked so hard for, and re-dis- 
tributes, whenever he can, with such a liberal heart and 
hand. 

"So, by-and-by the company settled down, ranging 
thenwelves round the room, aa at an ordinary evening 
party, and Miss Hoieomb began the entertainment by 
opening the piano and playing a little. Yarious other 
music followed from the visitors — ' Hail, smiling Morn,' in 
particular, being sung so well, that it was unanimously en- 
cored. Some of the children dropped off to sleep, and were 
assisted away and made comfortable in quiet sofa-comers ; 
but the greatest nnmber kept wide awake, and sat in groups 
on the floor, listening intently, and altogether 'as good as 
gold.' One baby, of about a year old, lay on its back in the 
centre of the room, crowing and beating its little feet on the 
carpet in a perfect ecstasy of enjoyment. 

" In the midst of all this youth, and life, and meiry- 
making, was one shadow, which all felt and nobody spoke 
of— rthe invalid whom I have named. He was a young 
man, with a wife and two children — they sat together on 
theijmost comfortable sofa that could be' found — and his 
face^ld in a moment its sad tala White and wasted, the 
skin drawn tightly over the cheek-bones, the sunken eyes 
gleaming, and the voice having that peculiar holiowness 
by which one recognizes the last stage of consumption, he 
was a sad sight — that is, he would have been, but for his 
own exceeding cheerfulness. He had insisted on coming 
with the rest, and doing all they did, so far as he was able; 
and when, during the day, his little child was brought to 
Mrs. Holcomb's matei-nal doctoring with some small ail- 
ment, nothing could exceed the fauier's care and anxiety 
over her. Now, he sat with her on his lap, petting and 
cheering her with a self-forgetful tenderness. Would the 
little gu-1 afterwards remember it? She was quite old 
enough to do so. For the wife, she sat beside them both. 
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and divided her attention between them, a younger baby 
in her arms being luckily fast asleep. 

" Was she aware, poor woman, of the fear, the almost 
certainty, which — as every body else could see — hung over 
her? — the doubt whether her husband would ever live to 
see another holiday at Oak Hill. Of coui-se, nobody hinted 
this, but I think every body felt it ; and it threw a strange 
solemnity over us all. In one sense, this was nothing new 
or remarkable. Do we, any of us, know when our time 
will come ? Do we not continually w^alk on day by day 
iu ignorance beside those whom suddenly we miss from 
our side? — God has lifted them ii-om us, and made tlie 
every-day men and women whom we knew into His dead 
— that esceeding great army of whom we know nothing, 
save that they are His, and with Him. But to sit beside 
a person who may — nay, must — within a certain number 
of days and weelra, have departed from this world, have 
learned the great mysteiy, and become wiser than us all' — 

a different thing. Continually, in the midst of the sing- 
gjthat young man's face — so death-like, yet so living in 
,ts enjoyment, and so full of peace and cheerfulness — struck 
me with a feeling of great awe. Didheinow or guess the 
truth about himself? Yes, he must have known. Pres- 
ently, I was convinced he did know. 

"There came a pause in the singing, and Mr. Holeomb 
proposed that, as supper time was near, we should end our 
music with the Evening Hymn — ' Glory to Thee, my God, 
this night.' Immediately the clatter of talking ceased : 
there fell a reverent stillness over the room ; and then Mr. 
Holeomb gave out, two lines at a time, in Nonconformist 
fashion, the sweet old hymn. We sang it — not, I must 
confess, to the severe classic, ancient version that one hears 
in churches now, but to the corrupted one of mediseval and 
Methodist, times — the lively tune of half a centary ago, 
which has such a peculiar chai'm, because one learned to 
sing it almost as soon as one could speak. As we sang 
the lines — 

"Teacli me to U'e that 1 may- iJread 
The grave as little as my bed," 
I stole a glance at the young man beside me. His whole 
expression had altered. Yes, he knew. I was sure of that. 
He waa moving his wan lips to the words ; being too weak 
to sing now ; his eyes had a strange far-away look ; and 
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his fa^ie, bent over the curly head of hia little girl, who had 
fallen asleep oa his bosom, was gi-ave and quiet. He held 
the little thing carefally and tenderly ; but his mind seemed 
wandering far away. Was he thinking of how soon he 
might sleep ' another sleep than ours r I can not tell ; 
but whatever hie thoughts were, there was no fear in them : 
liis countenance was as peaceful as his own child's. 

" The hymn over, Mr. Holcomb — ^in the simple and natu- 
ral, yet deeply earnest habit he has of bringing Lis religion 
into daily life, without ever putting it intrusively or con- 
troversially forward, said, ' Let us read a verse or two out 
of the Psalms, and end with a few words of prayer,' 

" Now there is a way in which the mingling of sacred 
and secular things maj be made utterly jan-mg, obnoxious, 
and pi-ofane ; — there is another way in which they can be 
so harmonized as to blend them into one, as it was meant 
they should be blended — causing us to feel that ' the earth 
is the Lord's, and the fullness thereof.' It did not strike 
me as in any sense panful or nnfitting to hear through 
those lighted drawing-rooms the familiar words, 'The 
Lord is my shepherd, I shall not want,' — read on to the 
end of the psalm. As for the sick man, while he listened, 
which he did intently, his look became not merely peace- 
ful but rapturous — as if he already walked in those ' green 
pastures,' and saw the other side of that valley of the shadow 
of death into which he was fast going. He may have cross- 
ed it already, or have to cross it ere long — -I know not; 
but I believe unquestionably that the rod and the staff 
which David speaks of will not have failed him ; ho will 
have been ' comforted.' 

" The ' few words of prayer '—-only a few words, suita- 
bly and simply said by an aged minister who was present 
— -being ended, we all rose, and stood in groups, rather si- 
lent, and wet-eyed, some of us. 

" ' Now,' s^d Mr. Holcomb, cheerfully, ' I am sure we 
must all be getting very hungry. Will you take a lady 
in to supper?' 

" This remark was addressed to a gentleman, the only 
stranger present, who happened to be a tei-rible old Tory, 
with a keen sense of the distinctions of classes. Certainly, 
snch a position, had never occurred to him before, and I 
wondered a little what he would do. He was taken aback 
for a moment, I think, and then, being a gentleman, he did 
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the only nght antl possible thing for a geDtleman to do — ■ 
he offei'ed his arm to his next neighbor, and escorted her 
politely to the supper-table. 

"What a supper-table it was! extending the whole 
length of the dining-room, laden not only irith that 'good 
big piece of beef — which I overheard Tom advising his 
mother to provide, — ^but with viands of all sorts : ham, 
lobstera, chieken-pie, fi-nit-pie, jellies, tarts, creams ; the 
centre being adome4 with a dessert fit for any dinnei^par- 
ty. Now I don't believe in eating and drinking as a 
means of festivity ; I think most people eat and drink a 
great deal too mnch ; but if I ever did give a feast, it 
should be such an one aa this of Mrs. Holcomb's. When 
she sat down at the head of her well-filled, elegant table, 
and saw round it those happy-looking guests — guests who 
could not give her a supper back again — I think she must 
have felt happy too. She looked so. 

"It was severe work for her though, and for us all, 
Tom became Briarean in his usefulness, and did the work 
of three waiters at once. So did the younger children ; so 
did the active, kindly governess. Patty, who has a perfect 
genius for infantile govei-nmeut, aiTSnged all the small 
Jry who could be separated from their mothera, or who 
were not already fast asleep in difierent comers, on one 
large sofa ; where she settled them down like a nest of 
young sparrows, and fed them by turns with any good 
thing that came to hand, with which they could injure 
neither themselves nor their neighbors. But 'though it 
was not long past eight, and they had only finished tea 
at six, their appetites were appalling, I thought to my- 
self, what hard work it must be to fill those little mouths 
with any sort of food ! JTeatly dressed and comfortable 
looking as all these families were, life must be to them, 
at the best of times, a perpetual struggle. 

" But no such thoughts seemed to trouble the young 
people — for they were alt young, though most of them 
were married, and several were in the position of the old 
woman who lived in a shoe — ' they had so many chil- 
dren they didn't know what to do!' How those frail, 
slender young women contrived to lug about such heavy 
babies— often one on each arm, or one in arms and the oth- 
er toddling below — was a mystery to me. And how^, upon 
the moderate wages of porters and such-like underlings, 
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those young fathers ever contrived to feed and clothe 
their families, to say nothing of edocation, equivalent to 
their own — which I found on talking with them was 
above the average of working men — well, I came to the 
couclnsion that they rauet be a i-emarkably industrious 
race — these Drones, — and must have a large amount of 
faith in Providence, or in the hands through which Provi- 
dence commonly worka. Ay, that was it. One small fact 
lay at the root of all. 

" It came out quito accidentally : no toast betrayed it ; 
no speechifying : no more than in any ordinary family meal. 
But once, as I was passing round the table, I felt my hand 
suddenly caught^ It was the sick young man, who looked 
in my face, and held me fast, with a pathetic earnestness. 

"'Ma'am, isn't this a fine sight — a great sight — isn't 
it, now ? Just look at 'em all round the table ; such a lot 
of young people, and all so merry ; and all going the right 
way — ^the right way,' he repeated, 'And look at him,' 

glancing at Mr. Holcomb, wno was so busy talking that 
i never caught a word, ' but for him we might ha' taken 
the wrong way. He looked after us — ever since we were 
little lads — ^he did, ma'am, he did. If we're good for any 
thing, it's all his doing.' 

"The voice broke, the eyes filled — those poor dying 
eyes ! They fixed themselves on his master with a mute 
blessing, which Mr. Holcomb never saw : but if he had, I 
think he would have liked it better than the loudest dem- 
onstrations. 

" At nine o'clock the host took out his watch, remorse- 
lessly. ' Ifow, my friends, you have far to go, and lots of 
children with you, I must send yon off. Your carriage 
stops the way. 

"It did 'stop the way' for twenty minutes or more, 
while all the active energy of ub womenkiud was rc- 

3uired to find the little hats and hoods and capes, and 
ress the babies, or hold them while their mothers were 
dressing themselves. Then, every body shook hands with 
every one of us ; and, considering their numbers were 
over thirty and oura not under fifteen, the quantity of 
hand-shakes that were performed would furnish a long 
arithmetical calculation. There was also some delay in 
apportioning seats in the omnibus ; two or three young 
couples who had kept very close to one another during the 
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afternoon, and who,! afterwarda heard, were 'engaged' — 
though, ■with most i-are and creditable delicacy, there had 
not been a single joke on the subject — peraisting in sitting 
together, ' to admire the moonlight,' on the omnibns-top. 
A very laudable pi-oceeding, common to young people in 
all ages. I onW hope, in those thin muslin dresses, nobody 
caught cold. But that was their concern, not mine. 

" The mothers and children were all, by general eon- 
sent, packed inside — Tom handing them in, one after the 
other ; and at the last minnte flying off like a whirlwind to 
fetch his own great-coat, with which he wrapped the in- 
valid, and settled him comfortably — his little girl still in 
his arms — in the omnibne-corner. — (Not a bad fellow that 
Tom Holoomb; as I have before remarked.) 

" At last the party were all stowed away, and the large 
omnibus reeled. with them, inside and out. Mr. Holcomb's 
final question — 'Are yoii sure you haven't left a baby be- 
hind?' — awoke a shout of laughter, in the midst of which 
they moved slowly off, giving us as they passed the gates 
a hearty farewell in the form of good old English cheei-s. 

"Dare I confess the next thing we did? It was to 
rush in a body to the dining-room ; for, whatever our 
guests were, we were nearly starving ! We said not a 
word till we had consoled ourselves with a hearty supper 
out of the i-emnants of the feast, and then wc began to 
' talk it over.' It was the candid opinion of 'both seniors 
and junioi-s that all had gone off well — that both entertain- 
ers and entertained had veiy much enjoyed themselves. 
Though, on comparing notes, and finding how awfully 
some of our legs ached with playing cricket and croquet, 
and how some of our poor arms were quite stiff with car- 
rying babies, wo decided that we had not spent exactly an 
idle afternoon. 

"Finally, just as a refreshm.ent before retiring to our 
most welcome beds, we, the elders of the party, emulated 
those young people on the omnibua-roof, and went out ' to 
admire the moonlight.' 

" It was glorious ! one of those nights, intensely clear, 
bright, and still, when the trees seem dead asleep, and the 
earth is as silent as the sky in the overpowering radiance ; 
when the stars are almost put out, and the full moon 
walks, solitarily and solemnly, across those dark blue 
depths of space, which seem inviting us to gaze, up, up, 
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far beyoud where mortal eye can penetrate, unto the very- 
footstool of God, A night, in which all earthly things 
look BO small — so very small — and yet one feels they can 
not be quite insignificant to Him, or He would not have 
taken pains to give us so much innocent happiness in this 
world, and to make the minutest things about useo very 
beautiful. 

" Our hearts were full, I fancy ; for nobody spoke, uutii 
Mr. Holcomb said, in rather a low voice, ' I think this has 
been a good day,' 

" ' Yes,' I replied ; and could not find a second word," 

" Well, Aunt Patience, is that all ?" 

" What more did you expect ? . I told you you would 
not get a stoiT. You have only got 'a bit of nature — tho 
real histoiy of one day, which I at least shall long remem- 
ber — a ' good ' day, as my friend Mr. Holcomb called it. 
Will any body else, of the many worthy Mr, Holcoraba 
who have so many servants under them, give just such 
another ? It might be the better for both men and mas- 
ters," 

We all agi-eed that this was true. And therefore we 
have resolved to make public Aunt Patience's history of a 
Garden Party. 
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THE TALE OF TWO WALKS, 

TOLD TO SICK CIIILDKEN. 



No. I. — MY DOG AND I. 

WHEN one ia ill, the last person it is advisable to 
think about is one's self. It does no good ; for we 
keep on growing cither better or worse all the while, and 
it only makes us a weariness to ourselves, and a trouble to 
other people, Soraetimes, when pain is shai-p, and sick- 
ness very heavy, it is impossible not to think about one's 
self; but the sooner one escapes into other thoughts the 
better; and our thoughts should take ns out of oureelves 
— away from the weary body, which perhaps can not stir 
from bed or sofa, the dull sick-room where we are familiar 
with every line of the patterned paper, every angle of the 
furniture. The more wc can shut our mind's eye upon the 
things around us, and open it upon those which, being in- 
visible, we can look at whenever we please, the better will 
it be for us alL 

Yes, my poor sick children, we sometimes keenly enjoy 
healing of pleasures in which we can not actually share. 
When I was a little girl I used to take walks with a blind 
old man, not bom Wind, but become so gradually. He 
knew every inch of the country, which was a specially 
beantiful neighborhood ; he would stop me at particular 

Eoints, saying, "Now Khow me that view I" And I told 
im exactly how it looked — how this larch-wood was 
growing green, how the sun was shining across that angle 
of meadow-land, how the seven firs on the hill-top stood 
out sharp against the sky, and so on. How he would en- 
joy it ! often even correcting me in my description, bo viv- 
id w£B his remembrance of what he once used to behold, 
and the pleasure of which remained to him still. 
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Aud long afterwards I knew a lady, who had not walk- 
ed for many years, who then thought she would never 
walk f^aJn, yet every dajr in my rambles she used mental- 
ly to follow me ; I biinging home to her in a basket a lit- 
tle bit of every kind of vegetation that spi'ang newly np 
— for it was April — from the fii'st buds of yellow coltsfoot, 
or celandine, or anemoue, on to the time of primroses and 
cowslips, — when we parted. She used to make quite a 
garden in her room, that bright little room which was, to 
me at least, the pleasantest in the house, arranging her 
mosses and lichens and bits of ground-ivy with the most 
exquisite taste ; she said the sight of them made her so 
happy, that she could imagine every place in which they 
grew, and could follow me in my walks until it was almost 
as good as if she took them herself. 

Now this is the kind of imaginaiy walk I would like to 
take with you. My poor little ones, try and forget your 
pains, and have a stroll with me, over paper and print, all 
among real places and people and things, for I wiU prom- 
ise not to tell you a word that is not true. 

And first, as to " My Dog and L" You would perhaps 
like to know who the " I " may be ? Well, it is a pereon 
who likes, and is usually not disliked by, young people, 
ivhom she always finds good company, and gets for a walk 
whenever she can. Otherwise her eluef companion is, next 
to a child, the best companion possible — a dog. 

Now let me paint his portrait for you. He is a black, 
long-eai-ed, lone-tMled,ana very shaggy Scotch temer — at 
least, that I believe to be his breed, though whether he is 
valuable or not I really do not know. Nor can I say 
whether connoisseurs would call him handsome. Fi-om 
the total silence of my friends on the subject — praising 
him as a "good dog," an "intelligent dog," but never 
complimenting him on his beauty—- 1 am afi'aid he has not 
much to boast of But he is beautiful to rae. When he 
comes bounding up to me, with his keen, loving, sagacious 
eyes, his curly black hair — all but the breast and feet, 
which, when he is clean, give him a most gentlemanly ap- 

Eearance of white stockings and white shirt-frills— I think 
im the handsomest dog in the world. 
For he loves me, and I love him ; he is faithful to me, 
and I am mindful of him. I make him obey me, since that 
is for his own good as well as mine ; but I never wantonly 
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ill-treat him, nor wound IiIb feelings in the smallest degree. 
When he is hungry, he is never tantalized to beg or do 
tricfes; if thirsty, he knows where to go for hie bowl of 
water, which is always fiilL And I stiiotly keep my prom- 
ises to him, as I would to a human being. If, on going 
out, I say to him, " Lie there till I come back," I always 
do come back, and he waits in perfect faith, assured that 
he will not he left forlorn. In short, I deal with him ac- 
cording to the law of kdndnesa, the only safe one for either ' 
man or beast. Conseqnentljr he is so human in liis affec- 
tion that I sometimes call him my Black Piince, and de- 
clare that if I were to cut off his head and tail — as the 
ting's youngest son did to the white cat in the fairy story 
— he would certainly change into a handsome yoang 
prince, and devote hunself to me foi-ever. Still, there 
might be a risk in the experiment — I might lose my dog 
and not find my prince — so I shall not tiy it just at pi-es- 
ent. 

Imagine him, then, my children, as he sits watching me 
put on my bonnet, his head a little on one side, his eyes 
gleaming from under his shaggy black eyebrows, and his 
tail tapping the floor in a quiver of excitement, till I give 
the final permission, "Yes, my man, you sliall go." 

Then, now he leaps I with all his four feet in tlie air; 
deafens me with wild ecstatic barks, and bewildei-s me, as 
I am putting on my boot«, with unavailing but desperate 
attempts to kiss my foot or my hand. At last lam obliged 
to speak to him quite sharply, and then he subsides into 
temporary composure, broken only by an occasional whine 
of delight and entreaty, imtil we open the dooi- — we, for he 
jumps up and licks my fingera at the handle— and go out. 

To describe the ecstasy with which ho bounds along 
the road, coming back at intei-vals to leap after me and 
take my hand in his mouth in a caressing way, barking all 
the while furiously, is quite iinpossible ; and probably all 
dogs are the same as my dog, though I am inclined to 
think him the one dog in the world. 

He and I take our way down the solitaiy road — quite 
solitary, for we live at a sea-side place, whence, during the 
winter months, all the inhabitants disappear; and this is 
January, with a dry, black, biting January frost, which 
turns our usually muddy road into ci-isp cleanness. Not a 
bit of snow is to be seen though there is a slight rime on 
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tho grass blades and the topmost twigs of the hedge ; oth- 
erwise the frost is so fierce that this brilliant sunshine, com- 
ing out of a sky as blue as June, does not affect it at all. 

The bare ti-ees stand up motionless, for the aii- is quite 
still, but of the abundant anima! or vegetable life that 
used to meet us in our walks there ia hardly a trace, ex- 
cept the one little robin that hops about on the hedge or 
across the footway, scai'Cely a yard from my dog's nose. 
He is not a bit frightened, either of my dog or me — hun- 
ger has made him tame. Now he has flown back to the 
hedge, and sits there, nifflin^ up his feathers till he looks 
as fat and round as a ball, his bright eye fixed on me, so 
close that I eonld almost take himm my hand, or put salt 
on his tail, after the approved method of catching birds. 

But no, my little h'iend,for I am well acquainted with 
you; you have haunted this hedge-corner for weeks past, 
and until this frost began yon used to sing till one could 
almost fancy it was S&y.; and as soon as the least mild- 
ness comes you will sing again, you pretty blithe creature, 
making the best of every thing, as we all ought to do. 

Bless rae 1 I thought my robin was the only bird 
abroad, but here ia a flock of chaffinches. Pi-obably one 
of the last brood of the season,which instead of separating 
keeps together, a troop of wandering brothere and sisters, 
all winter long. And what is my Hack Prince harking at 
so furiously in that field ? Rooks ? — yes, there they are, 
rising, in a body from the newly-plonghed field, wheeling 
round and round or hovering like a cloud above it, and 
finally, settling on the nearest tree, which they cover entire- 
ly, hanging on its bare branches in black dots, which show 
sharp against the sky, like some extraordinary kind of 
fi-uit. ^ere they will remain, making a great clatter, and 
cawing and clapping of wings, till we have gone safely 
past, then down they will drop again upon the field, march- 
ing about it after the peculiar solemn fashion of rooks. 
Never mind, the oats are not yet sown ; they will do no 
harm. Perhaps good. 

See ! — there is another bird ; sailing too high for my 
dog to bark at. It is not exactly a stranger, though we 
do not see many of them unless in stoi-my weather, when 
they are driven inland often much farther than our estu- 
ary. Some of you, my children, may have read in Mary 
Howitt's poems, one beginning— 
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Going on to say how— 

" Tlio ship, wilh her feiv sails set, goes by, 
And her people stand to note 
How the Geo-giill lies in the lieaving sea, 
As Btill as an anchor'd boat," 

Well, this is the creature, and a beautiful creature he is 
too, if we could examine him close ; but he keeps circling 
and circling over our heads, so that we can only see his 
white breast, and his great white flapping wings tipped 
with black, on which he goes sailing miles and miles out 
to sea, and beholds wonderful sights, such as we ourselves 
never shall behold. And probably he has built his nest, 
with myriads of others, on the top of a great rook in the 
middle of the sea, some fifty miles from hence, and only 
comes paying occasional winter visits to our pretty little 
bay. 

I wish I could show you this bay. It cuiTes in sudden- 
ly from a line of rocky coast— rocks of that picturesque 
sort which geologists terra " conglomerate." It is shingly, 
not sandy, and except a few occasional masses of sea-weed, 
and the melancholy bits of drift-wood which imply a wreck 
somewhere, soine time, we rarely find any very curious 
things ; except the unfailing curiosities of every sea-shore, 
the ebbing and flowing of the tide, the shells clustering on 
bits of rock, the strange creatures — meduB£e,for instance — 
which go floating about on the top of the waves, or lie as 
deep down as you can see beneath the clear water. And 
then there is the view — the broad blue estuary — the line 
of mountains beyond ; but I could never paint that in pen 
and ink. 

My dog has no eye for the picturesque, but a very shai-p 
one to his own pleasure. He knows as well as possible the 
turn down to the bay, where I give hini his daily swim. 
He stops, harks, runs forward, then turns, looks at me and 
barks again. Ho says, as plainly as a dumb beast can say, 
" Won't you come ?" 

Well, my dog, I will ; though I havo not your passion 
for sea-water in January ; though I shall get my hands all 
wet and cold with handling that kail-stalk you are so eager 
to swim after ; and though, after you come out, you will 
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assureelly jump upon me, and shalce yourself into a perfect 
watering-pot on my gown, still I'll bear it. Come, we'll go. 

I pick up the kail-stalk and a piece of drift-wood which 
he has been eying and barking at ; he plunges in after 
both like a hero, comes ont dripping like a drowned rat, — 
then throws himself upon me, ovenvhelming me with grat- 
itude and salt-water, " Well, that's enough ! and now be 
a good dog and come away," 

It sometimes strikes me, when I eee my dog's paroxysm 
of grateful joy for the smallest favor — his obedient relin- 
quishing of benefits denied, his contrition when ho does 
wrong, and is told to " walk behind me," abject penitence 
depicted in his head ^nd ears, nay, his very tail ; his ecstasy 
when I forgive him, and speak kindly to him again — it 
strikes me, I say, that many of us might take a lesson fi-om 
a poor brute beast. 

But I promised not to preach, and shall keep iny word ; 
only sometimes you must let me have my little say in pass- 
ing, as I should if we were really walking together. But 
for the moat part we shall take these walks as country 
walks are best taken, with one's eyes open and one's month 
shut. 

Our bay is a perpetual pleasure to me. It is calm 
enough now, and yet I have seen the waves come rolling 
in several feet high, breaking over the rocks and the little 
wooden pier in perfect showers of spray ; to-day, however, 
they just come rippling in lazily, each curling over with a 
soft " thud" on the beach. Beyond, there hangs over the 
rivei- — we call it a river, though the opposite bank is six 
miles off— the stillness of intense frost. Days since, the 
mountains disappeared in a white ha&e, into which the sun 
isjnst dropping, to reappear as a round, red ball like molt- 
en iron, which dips slowly into the waves, dyeing them a 
de^ blood-color. 

I notice these things because, children, I want you to 
notice the like, walking everywhere, as I have said, " with 
your eyes open." Then, oh 1 the beautiftil and wonderful 
things yon will see every day and eveiy hour ! I leave 
you to ifind them out. 

Ay, and so you would, even on a winter day like this, 
when people who knoW nothing of the country think it 
"dull." Dull? — why eveiy minute we are discovering 
something new, — my dog and I. 
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He takes me along tlie shore-road, which is divided 
from the sea by a naiTOw belt of trees and brushwood. 
There he goes searching about, fancying he has found one 
of his old familiar rabbits ; but they are safely hidden in 
their holes up the glen, down which the noisy bum comes 
tumbling, tumbling, till it joins the salt-water just here. 
For our seaboard is not barren nor bleak, but rich with 
vegetation to the water's edge. I have often seen prim- 
roses and hyaoiuths growing to within a yard or two of 
high-water mark, and minghng their woodland odor with 
the salt smell of dulse and carrageen. 

Passing the glen, where I shall take yon a walk some 
day, children, we come to a range of rocks gradually rising 
to thirty or forty feet, along the base of which the shore-, 
road runs. 

These roel^s are very curious. They have evidently 
been the ancient sea-margiu ; that is to say, the estuaiy 
has been level with their tops, instead of, as it now is, many 
feet below. This gradual receding and advancing of the 
sea, leaving one shore high and dry and undermming or 
overwhelming another, is a very remarkable phenomenon. 
Scientific men might study it here with advantage ; but 
we who are not learned, but merely simple observers of 
nature, can only walk under, and loot up at, those great 
perpendicular rocks — some bare, some covered with biroh- 
ti-ees, whin-bushes, and heather — and wonder how many 
centuries it took the sea to slip away, leaving what must 
once have been its wonderful bottom, but which has now 
grown into a pretty shore, fringed with the richest vegeta- 
tion, especially ivy, mosses, and ferns. 

Ours is a grand feountry for feras. The humidity of 
the climate makes them grow everywhere abundantly. 
You'find them lurking in every cranny where it is possible 
for a fern to grow. Even now, in this dead season of the 
year, many of them are beautifully green. So are the 
mosses ; and, mixed with brown licliens and yellow fungi, 
they are almost as pretty as flowers. 

But we have to do .at present with these rocks, which 
are a perpetual wonder and delight to me. I do not know 
what their " foi-mation" may be, geologically ; but Inever 
look up at them in their curious jagged outlines, without 
thinking of the time when this great river was level with 
their tops, emptying itself seaward — not, as now, through 
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two lines of basy towns, and pleasant coast villas, strung 
iu dots, like a long -white necklace, on either side the blue 
waters, — but flowing solitarily through primeval forests, 
inhabited by antedflnvian or pre-Adanaite beasts : crea- 
tures such as may be seen in the Sydenham Crystal Palace 
gardens, ma^e in Portland cement, and set to look as if 
they were walking, squatting, crawling, or climbing — un- 
couth, grim monsters, which, we- fancy, must have peopled 
an equally queer and monstrous world. But of that period 
now the most learned geologists can teach us little. We 
can only trace the evidence of it in these rocks, gradually 
worn away, some into smooth sloping surfaces, some cut 
down perpendicularly, as accurately as if it had been done 
with a hatchet. 

A few masses are left standing separate from the rest. 
One in particular, half-covered with vegetation, looks more 
like a fr.a^ment of masoni-y, or bit of an old ruined castle, 
than the handiwork of ITature alone. 

Natnre, indeed ! What strange pranks has she been 
playing since last week, when 1 came along this road ! 
Then, every fifty yards or so, was the sound or sight of 
water, for ours is a watery country : from above or be- 
neath we never have any lack of it. Now, every drop of 
-water is turned into ice ; every road-side runlet, or singing 
bum, or leaping waterfall — nay, nay, every little trickle 
that comes dripping from the roots of a heather-bush, is 
frozen, as if a fairy had suddenly passed by, struck it with 
her -wand, and tamed it, just as it was, into hard, clear 
crystal. 

The sliapea it takes ai-e infinite. First, there is a pail 
of the rocks so smooth that it holds not even a cranny 
where to grow a tiny fern. This has become one sheet of 
ice, glittenng in the sun. Elsewhere there hang festoons, 
a yard or two deep, like glass curtains, from which depend 
innumerable tassels, or eai--rings, or spears — whatever yon 
choose to liken them to — perfectly rounded, and, however 
thick they may be at the root, tapering uniformly to a 
point, slender and sharp as a needle. They are all sizes 
and all lengths, from an inch to two yards, and their num- 
bers are numberiees. 

And now we come to the most curious sight of all. 
There is a place where the rock is hollowed inward, so as 
to form a shallow cave. This cave is completely festooned 
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with icicles. Some ai-e of great size, perfect sheaves of 
spears, united at top in a solid mass. Here and there, 
where the cave, which faces south-west, has been entered 
by the sun's light, they have slightly melted; but the 
drops which fell have speedily frozen again, and under- 
neath each sheaf of downward spears a new array of up- 
ward speare has risen from the ground to meet them. 
Standing here, under this roof, which used to be so damp 
and green, or glistening with oozing water, bwt is now 
tumed into a feivy palace, we can conjure up what Arctic 
caverns and icebergs must be. And in trying to break off 
one of these speai's, but finding that, though it is onl^ two 
inches in diameter, my hand is as weak against it as 
against a bar of steel, I can understand better the awful- 
ness of that fi-ozen sea, which has strength to lock cp in 
its deatUy bosom huge ships, and that not for weeks or 
months, but for whole yeai-s. 

As I walk on, many a thought comes, and many a story 
which I should like to tell you, my boys and girls, — for 
girls love heroes as well as boys, — of those brave sailors 
who have perished in the Polar deep, or come back to tell 
us of their exploits, perils, and endurances. But you may 
read them all for yourselves in M'Clintock's " Voj'age of 
the Fox," and in another book, interesting as a fairy tale, 
and simple as a story told at the fireside by word of 
mouth, — the Arctic adventures of the American, Dr. Kane, 
who volunteered to go in search of our own Franklin, 
The heroism of the man — he is dead now ; he died not 
long after he came home, — his care over and fidelity to his 
companions, his unselfishness, patience, and self-denial — all 
these, not showy, but silent virtues, betrayed i-ather than 
expressed in his plain, straightforward, sailor-like nan-a- 
tive, compose a history, from the reading of which every 
man, woman, or child, with a heart and a conscience, must 
rise up feeling happier and better than before. For surely, 
if no other good has been gained by these terribly tragical 
adventures in search of the North-west Passage, they 
have taught one thing — ^how much for duty's s^e men 
can do, and dare, and endure ; ay, ensure, which is not quite 
synonymous with auffbr, one being active and the other 
passive. It touches one's inmost soul with a thrill far 
higher than grief or pity, to think of what these men en- 
dured, resisting to the end. .What noble privations mu- 
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tually borne — what brotherly clinging together of officers 
and crews, forgetful of ail difference of rank — what heroic 
concealment or pain, each holding on through sickness and 
weakness to the last extremity, in order to help and not 
burden the rest ! The glory of such histories can never 
die, nor the good inflnenco they leave behind — no, not even 
though the men themselves may have long since left their 
bones to bleach under icebergs, or to he scattered by Arc- 
tic bears over leagues of impassable snow. 

But these thoughts are gi-owing too solemn. My dog. 
evidently considei-s so. For ever so long he has been try- 
ing to catch my attention, running to and fi-o, barking, and 
looking up entreatingly to me. Ah, I see he is, like myself, 
very thirsty, and there is no water, only ice. Well, my 
man, ws must just accommodate ourselves to circum- 
stances. Come here. I break off an icicle and present 
Mm with it; he smells, and turns despondently away. He 
thinks I am cheating him. So, now, let us try how fiir hia 
trust in me will ^o, and how far his reasoning powers will 
help his instinct in a matter upon which he has certainly 
never, experimented before, for all his winters have been 
spent in a town, and I doubt much if he ever saw real ice 
until now. "Look here, ray dog." And I break off an 
icicle, put it into m^ mouth, and show him distinctly that 
I am eating it and liking it, then hold it to his mouth. He 
regai'ds me with a mingled expression of doubt and faith, 
but faith predominates. He takes a cautious bite, is as- 
tonished and charmed. It is his fii-st experiment at eating 
ices, but is quite satisfactory. Between us, he and I con- 
sume two whole spears ; he at last becoming so voracious, 
tl^the takes the fragments out of my hand, gnaws them, 
and growls over them as if they were bones. And every 
lump of ice which he afterwards comes to, he turns over 
and smells and bites at with the greatest enjoyment. 

Certainly, my dog is the cleverest of all dogs, quite a 
reasoning animal. One thing touches me, as it always 
does — his unlimited trust in me. Well, my man, I think 
I deserve it, for you know I never resti-ict you wantonly 
in any of your harmless canme enjoyments, for I like to 
treat even my poor dog with that even-handed justice 
which is the best lovingiindness. And certainly you re- 
turn it all, for you are the best companion at home and 
abroad that any fond brute could be. 

Come, we must now bend our ways homeward for the 
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short afternoon ia already closing. Lovely aa these win- 
ter days are, they are brief enough, and we have the very 
Bliorteet twilight. In summer it will be different ; during 
June and Jaly I have often been able to read until eleven 
P.M., but now the afternoon seems, after sunset, to sink 
suddenly into night. Nay, even before the sun lias set, a 
white Laze, slowly advancmg landward, blots out both the 
sea and the mountaina, or rather where the mountains ought 
to be. In this frosty weather they often vanish for days 
together, but when they do reappear some wondroualy 
clear morning, ivitli snow on their summits, which the ris- 
ing sun dyes all colors, oh, how beautiful they are 1 But 
I mast give a whole chapter to my mountains, or take you 
a special walk among them some day. 

Now we turn homeward together, my dog and I ; be 
trotting firat, so close to me that, though I can only dis- 
tinguish something black moving through the haze, in the 
dead stillness I can hear the pit-pat of his feet ; as no doubt 
he heara the steadier tramp of mine, and is satisfied. He 
does not bark ; probably his spirits are depressed by the 
fog and the chilly air, wliich creeps into the very marrow 
of one's bones. 

But never mind, my dog! We have had a glorioua 
walk, and shall have another to-morrow. Though the 
night looks so gloomy now, we know it mil soon be morn- 
"ng, when we shall start off together, you and I, ay, before 
t IS daylight. For in these northern latitudes the mora- 
ngs are as dark as the evenings. At 1 SO a,m, yesterday 
I found the stara still shining, and saw just over that 
wooded hill the crescent moon lying with her horns down 
ward,juat like a piece of silver set in the dark sky, while 
on either side of her, two jilanets gleamed like great eyes 
out of the deep black-blae heavens. And gradually I 
watched the dawn come over the mountains, changing the 
darkness into grayness, and then into all sorts of colors — 
rose, lilac, and amfoei- — until all the sky above, and all the 
earth below, became clear and distinct in the brightness 
of perfect day. 

Was not tnis a sight to rise early for ? And we shall 
see it again, my dog, to-morrow, though now we go home 
in the miat and gloom, and shut the wicket-gate after us, 
thankful that we have a i-oof to shelter us and a good fire to 
creep to. And so good-bye, children ! Are yon glad or are 
you sorry to part at the walk's end with my dog and me ? 
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TOLD TO SICK CHILDREN. 



No. ir. — THE FOX-HUNT. 

fT|"^HIS time, children, it is only I iviio tEiko you the imag- 
X inaiy stroU, My dog lives still in peace and pros- 
perity, but he and I are undergoing a temporary separa- 
tion, I have left him behind me, some twouundi-ed milea 
away, while I wander eonthwai'd to a region in whicli 
climate and every thing else form the strongest contrast 
to that wherein you took your last stroll with my 3og 
and me. 

The poor fellow seemed to havo a foreboding that he 
was aboat to lose me for a time, and time must be a rather 
nnknowu quantity in doggish calculations. The night be- 
fore I left him he crept after me from room to room, watch- 
ing my packingwith a sad inquieitiveness, as if to say, " Oh, 
please tell me what is going to happen f " And not many 
minutes before I aetnally started (which I own to doing 
surreptitiously, during his absence in the cellar, searching 
eagerly for an imaginary rat) he came and laid himself on 
my gown-skirt, rofling over and over caressingly, pawing 
and licking my feet. Ah me t when I finally departed, 
still hearing him bark at the impossible rat, and knowing 
that he would soon come bounding back to the empty 
room, I felt not unlike a traitor. 

Still it must be ; and I looked forward to another hap- 
py meeting by-and-by, when I return to the familiar spot, 
only brightened by green leaves and unfrozen noisy water- 
falls, ana my Black Prince wiU again seek with me his 
natural felicities — the hunting of rabbits, birds, hedgehogs, 
crabs, and other amusements with which he enlivens our 
mutual walks. 

Meantime I might, if I chose, find a Biibatitiite for my 
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own dog, in one that is always volunteering to accompany 
mo here. Let me spai-o him a word or two, for he is a 
very remarkable animal. He was mentioned to me as 
" Our little lap-dog — a puppy only six months old," when 
the door opened, and in waited a gigantic deer-hound, as 
large as a young donkey ; of the breed, now very rare, 
to which Sir Walter Scott's Maida belonged; the finest 
specimen of dog kind I ever beheld, but a little incou- 
■venient in domestic life. For instance, his paw thrown 
across my lap feels as strong and solid as the arm of a big 
boy; bis head laid on my feet — as in his extreme affec- 
tionateness of disposition he ie rather fond of doing — fair- 
ly pins me to the earth, and when he jumps exuberantly 
iipon me, he veiy nearly knocks me down. In a small 
room his large length monopolizes one half of the fireside, 
and when he turns round he produces an alarming disturb- 
ance both among people and furniture. 

Yet he is a magnificent animal, with a bead almost hu- 
man in expression, and a shape of which every movement 
is more graceful than another. He would he a perfect 
study for a painter, and one here hunts him from room' to 
room and sketches him in every possible attitude. I am 
always picking up stray bits of paper with portraits of 
this beautiful beast. He is a qiuet beast too, and to see 
him playing with his particular friend, a Skye terrier, is 
quite a picture. The big dog opens his month wide 
enough to swallow the little one, who yet puts his head 
confidingly into it, when thej' roll over and over, giving 
care^iug bites and an occasional aifectionate growl, but 
never really quarrelling ; and they hang about and whine 
after one another, seeming to weary for each other's com- 
pany, just like friendly school-boys. And by-the-hy, it 
sometimes strikes me, children, that if both dogs and 
school-boys wei-e brought up in an atmosphei-e of loving- 
kindness, they might do with a great deal less fighting 
and snarling than is generally supposed necessary, since 
even these two dumb beasts can not live in this loving 
family where I now am staying, without living together 
in love also. 

But much as I admire the deei--hound, he is not my 
own Black Prince, with his cheery bark, his quaint ways, 
and his speciality of lovingness. Nobody lies .in wait for 
me at my room-door, and nobody scampers after me into 
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the open air ; for the splendid animal aforesaid is rather 
inconvenient as a companion, both in the house and ont of 
it. He has an unlucky propensity to mistake sheep for his 
native, deer.; and even cows, bewildered by his great size, 
seem to think him some wild animal, and run roaring 
about at the sight of him ; so that in this pastoral coun- 
try bis company in the fields is vei-y iinadvisable. And in 
the villages he is far too partienlar in his attention to the 
child i-en^-bends down and licks their faces in a condescend- 
ing manner, while they, nnable to get away, stand petrified 
with terror. On the whole, grand as his appearance is — so 
much so that every paaser-by turns round to look at him — 
my noble friend is better left at home, — where it was unani- 
mously decided to leave him on the day about which I am 
going to tell you, when I and two friends went to see a fox- 

You should know first something of the sort of country 
whei^2 I am; far away from sea, mountains, rivers, or any 
of the beauties which I described last time; yet it has 
beauties of its own. Though inland, pastoral, and agri- 
cultural, it is not flat, but tumbled about in a charming uu- 
and-downness which the natives politely call "hills." If 
they saw onr hills ! Still there is a wonderful beauty in 
these green rounded knolls, dotted with patches of brown 
bare woods ; and in the little dales, bet ween, where usually 
rons, not exactly a river or a stream, but a pretty brook, 
whose course can be traced by its fringe of osier, beds. 
Then the coloring of the landscape, even on this February 
day, is very fine ; red, ploughed fields, some bare, some 
acrosswhich the tiny blade of springing corn throws faint- 
est possible shade of green ; pasture-fields dotted with 
cows, and intersected with hedges and hedge-row trees. 

The trees form a great feature in this rich and luxuriant 
district. Even now, with hot a leaf to be seen, there is no 
mistaking an oak for an elm, a beech for a chestnut ; each 
keeps, down to the smallest twig, its law of individuality 
— its own special outline of trunk and branches, infinitely 
varied, and yet the same in kind ; and already each is pre- 
paring to re-clothe itself for the eoming year. The ash- 
trees are beginning to darken — 

"Binek lis ash-biids in the front of Maifili." 
The chestnut buds are growing " sticky ;" yellow catkins 
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are drooping from the willow, and those soft buds which 
the children call "palms," and carry about with them on 
Palm Snnday, are already visible. Along the hedges on 
either side of the road, runs a reddish shade, which will by- 
and-by turn greenish, and then bi-ighten into that tender 
color of young leaves, which six weeks or two mouths 
hence will flash out in sheltered places and gradually make 
all the hedgerows look as if they were blushing gi'eea. 

Very pleasant is this clear, sunshiny, smooth countrv 
road, straight as one of the Koman roads, which are still 
to be traced in this district, as well as Roman camps on 
the hDl-sides, and Koman villas and pavements among the 
valleys. This road may have been Roman for aught we 
know, oiiginally planned in the days when we Britons 
painted ourselves with woad, and dressed oureelves in 
skins of bears and foxes. Which reminds me of the ob- 
ject of our walk, to see a " meet," or fox-hunt, this being 
a fox-hunting country. 

Now, children, I am not going to discuss the question 
of fox-hunting. Some people think it a truly British sport, 
I'ight and lawful and manly ; others consider it exceeding- 
ly cruel and wrong. I myself have never thought much 
on the subject, and therefore am not competent to give any 
opinion. "When you grow up you must judge for your- 
selves, and in the mean time you had better let the matter 
rest with older people, reading my description simply as a 
description of what was at least a veiy pretty sight. 
How far it is fair to turn into a " very pretty sight " the 
hunting of a poor beast to death, and whether, on the other 
hand. It is not allowable to destroy the fai'mer's greatest 
pest, are questions which I too shall leave to wiser heads 
than my own. We grown-up, iw well as you little peo- 
ple, have often to learn that it is oar utmost wisdom to 
confess humbly — " I don't know." 

Well, there is the " meet." We can see it a long way 
off, — an upland field, with woods behind it, in the which 
many foxes dwell. Last night, while the creatures were 
prowling about in larm-yai-ds and other places, keepers 
went round these woods and stopped up their " earths," — 
which are great holes or burrews extending fer undeiv 
ground. Consequently the foxes have no homes to shelter 
in, and will bo more easily " found," as the phrase is. 
Good sport is evidently expected, for the road, usually so 
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lonely, is throngecl with people — fashiouable people fi-om 
the fashionable town a few mUea off, and conntry people, 
who have come down from what the natives here call " the 
hills," in gigs, carts, or pIough-horseB, and on theif own 
feet. They are rather a remarkable looking race, intense- 
ly Saxon, with the Sason roundj ruddy face, blue eyes, and 
flaxen hair ; just as you might imagine the faces of Gurth 
tlie swineherd, and Wamba the jester, in Scott's " Ivan- 
hoe," if you have read it (and if you have not, go and ask 
permission to do eo immediately)-. They are mostly farm- 
ei-a, dressed in velveteen, with bright-colored waistcoats, 
breeches, and leather leggings ; or farmers' laborers, wear- 
ing the usual emock-frock. All are evidently deeply inter- 
ested ; but in the quiet unexcitable way in which the Brit- 
ish laborer does show his interest in things about hira. 
They tmdge soberly along, or stand in groups, staring at 
the grand folks in carriages, or the red-coated hunters, who 
every now and then gallop past, and enter the open gate 
of the field where the " meet " is held. 

A more picturesque sight could hardly be seen than 
this sloping field, over which a hundred or more people, on 
hoi-seback and on foot, are now moving. Sometimes a 
horseman darts out of the immediate circle and gives a 
canter round the field ; and once there is great excite- 
ment. A hunter is thrown, his horse rolls over him, and 
there is a moment of breathless alarm, tOl the poor gentle- 
man extricates himself by pulling bis leg out of one of his 
top-boots. The horse springs up and dashes wildly about 
the field with the bridle dangling dangerously under its 
feet, a beautiful, fieree, frantic creature, whom nobody dares 
to catcli. However, it is caught at last, and its master, 
with tme English pluck, goes after it (limping a little, and 
rubbing legs and arms, but otherwise unhurt), caresses, 
soothes, and at last remounts it, looking very white, but 
still riding fearlessly and calmly, as a bcSd British hunter 
ought. 

This little episode has greatly excited both us and oar 
neighbors on either hand — a caiTiage full of little girls 
with their governess, and a couple of boys on Shetland 

Eonies accompanying papa on his big horse, — ^papa who 
as evidently given up hunting in order to take his little 
sons to the " meet." "We have scarcely settled down when 
the hounds apjiear, coming down the hilly road in a com- 
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piict body, lieaded by tbe whipper-in, or " wbip ," aa he is 
technically called. ■ They are regular thorough-bred fox- 
hounds, not an attractive sort of dog to my mind, being all 
alike, with no individuality about them, and kept nec^sari- 
ly in Buoh strict order, like a pack of wild beasts, that no 
special affection between dog and master can be possible. 
They obey the " whip," with a whip in his hand, but they 
take no notice of him or any body ; rushing on with a sav- 
age unanimity of delight, as if they already scented the 
creatures they were bom and reared to exterminate. 

After them rides their owner (and people say tliey cost 
him £10,000 a year), the master of the hunt, a handsome, 
grand-looking gentleman, whose diamond ring flashes as 
he reins up his horse, which is a perfect pictui-e for breed 
and beauty. Probably nowhere in the world could there 
be seen a much finer collection of splendid hunters, snort- 
ing and champing, and seeming as eager for the chase as 
their ridel's. 

And now, all being assembled, the master of the hunt 
gives the signal to " throw off," which means letting the 
dogs loose to find the " scent." This is easy enough, foir, 
even to liuman beings, the odor of a fox ia so strong that 
when ono has crossed the road you can know it by the 
scent he leaves behind him for ten minutes afterwai-ds. 
The hounds rush forward into the wood, whence almost 
immediately rises first one yelp, then another, and finally 
the whole pack "give tongue," The fox is "found," — he 
" breaks cover ;" we can not see him, but we can hear the 
"view halloo" of the huntsman across the green field, and 
we can trace the dogs i-ushln^ forward in a compact mass, 
so close together that, according to the saying of the keep- 
ers, you might " cover them with a table-cloth." One after 
the other the huntsmen dart away, galloping so fast that 
their horses seem to lie level along the grass, with legs 
stretched out before and behind, then diminishing to mere 
specks of scarlet, black, or gray, and bo vanishing over the 
topofthehUl. 

The hunt has begun. Poor Reynard — or " sly Rey- 
nolds," as they call him in these parts — ^I wonder what will 
become of him! 

Nobody knows. In a very short time the field where 
the " meet " was, is totally deserted. Carnages and horse- 
men move lazily up and down the road, the foot people 
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hang aboiit,. ■wondering what direction tlic liunt will take, 
■which, seeing it all depends upon the ■will of the poor fox, 
and noiie of us know " sly Reynolds's " mind, is a matter 
of pure.gness-work. We eagerly watch both the hill-side 
and the, valley below, listen for the "view lialloo," the dis- 
tant yelp of the hounds, and fancy often ■we catch a glimpse 
of scarlet between the trees. 

Whether fox-hunting be right or wrong, it is certainly 
very exciting. The little paie boys. on Shetland ponies, 
apparently recovering from illness — for their papa has jnst 
administered a glass of ■wine apiece ont of a flask in his 
pocket, — flnsh np with delight as they ride to and fro. 
faome village youths of our acquaintance, and even youths 
of higher class, are seen tearing up the valley, having fol- 
lowed the hunt on foot, anfcle deep in mud, and torn with 
briers. As some of our .companions — staid gentlemen now 
— own to have done ■when they ■were boys, making short 
cuts across country, and running for miles in order -to keep 
np with the hunt and be "in at the death," which, with 
pride they avouch, they not seldom wei-e. Bravo, lads ! 
whether gentlemen or ploughmen^ This is the good thing 
in hunting and all field sportSj-r-they teach the spirit of 
adventure and endurance. And that it is which carries 
our British youth through the Indian jnngle, the ice-fields 
of the Ai-ctic Circle, the Australian bush, and the deathly 
swamps of Africa, — anywhere, everywhere, to colonize, sub- 
due, or civilize the world. 

But the hunt has evidently disappeared, Reynard, 
wise beast, has led them far away from his native wood 
and his stopped-up earth. All the company are riding or 
driving ofij and shortly onrselves, and those two laborers 
in the osier-beds who have been cutting osiers the whole 
time without once looking up — poor men ! pei-haps their 
day's wages depend on the amonnt of the day's wort — are 
alone left in the quiet valley which an hour ago was so live- 
ly and so full of people. 

Suppose we take our usual walk, just as if there had 
been no fox-hunt, — one of those delicious field-walks in the 
interval between winter and early spring, when the air is 
so soft, the sunshine so sweet, and the whole earth full of 
pleasant promise. Ti-ue, there is a good deal of mud, 
wholesome, honest, country mud ; we require the strongest 
of boots, and clothes that will hear rongh usage, for wo 
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may have to ecramble over stiles, and. thraugii gaps m 
hedges, and amidst brushwood, and tree stumps, and bram- 
bles, and even occasionally subside to " all-fours." Bat we 
have a great delight in it ; there ia nothing like a I'egular 
field-walk, when we have the country all to ourselves, and 
can talk and sing and shout to one another, meiTy ascriok- 
ets, and free as air. 

We go right up through a gate and a lane to the wood 
where the fox " broke cover," for we want to find his 
" earth " — the nearest approach to tlio den of a wild ani- 
mal now to be seen in England, as he himself is the only 
remnant of our beasts of prey ; except, perhaps, the badger. 
We listen, by the way, to our companions account of a 
wood not many miles from this, one of the very few places 
in England where the badger still exists : what a curious 
place it is, all intersected with paths and lairs, and trod- 
den doiyn with foot-prints of strange creatures. We 
think we should, very much like to go and see it, though 
we have no particular wish for a badger-hunt. Man has, 
some writer observes, " a natural propensity for hunting 
something ;" but I am not sure that woman has, and wo 
are all women here, and our pleasures are of a diiferent 
and more peaceful sort. Though we have left our child- 
hood behind, some of us very far behind, still, my children, 
not one of you could enjoy more thoroughly than we all 
three do this day that beautiful wood which has already 
begun to dress itself for spring. 

It is noticeable for how very short a time, even in win- 
ter, vegetation lies absolutely dormant. In reality not for 
a day — the yoimg buds being formed before the old leaves 
drop'offi Not many weeks since, before Christmas, I found 
in another part of the country young green thom-leavcs 
(what children call " bread and cheese "), daisies, dandeli- 
ons, and two abortive attempts at buttercups. And here 
in a sheltered nook is actually a spray of honeysuckle, al- 
ready green with this year's leaves. Another yearl — an- 
other spring ! God bless it to you all, my children, and 
to all good and happy people everywhere' And it must 
be a very hai-d and wicked Jieail indeed which will not re- 
joice that year after year while the world lasts God will al- 
ways send us spring. 

The wood is full of treasures, even so early as February, 
and although the trees are still black and bare ; all except 
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the juniper, which is an evei^een ; the low beeches, witli 
their rich brown leaves, which, thongh witliered and crin- 
Ided up, persist iii hanging on till spring, and the furze, 
which has already put out a few yellow blossoms. Tlien 
there is the ivy, very plentiful everywhere, and the queer 
bunehes of mistletoe, which stick themselves, notiody 
Itnows how, in the topmost boughs of oak, poplar, or ap- 
ple-trees. Why this odd parasite should prefer these par- 
ticular trees to attach itself to, I can not say, nor how it 
grows there, unless from a seed left by some bu-d. It is 
a very mysterious plant altogether, — especially at Christ- 
mas-time. 

Every tree-stumi> is a nest of curiosities — different sorts 
of lichens, fungi, and moss, and tiny nui-seriea of plants 
which ought to have penshed long ago. We find, with 
great triumph, a flourishing bed of wood-sorrel, and anoth- 
er of wood-ruff, both quite fi-esh and green. And in turn- 
ing up a mass of dead oak-leaves, we come upon a tiny 
firimrose root, embedded in moss, stretching out its small 
eaves just like a little baby out of a cradle. If it only 
had a flower upon it ! How one of us would delight to 
paint it, the little yellow dariing, peering out from the 
green moss and dead leaves ! What a pretty picture it 
would make under the title of— let ns consider— "A Dis- 
covery !" 

But we are making discoveries evei-y minute, heedless 
of the brambles which tear us, and the brushwood we keej) 
stumbling over. We have filled our baskets with moss aucl 
our hands with great heaps of the long hart's-tongue fei'n. 
Ah ! February is no time for carrying nosegays, for our 
fingers are growing pinched and numb. In spite of tlio 
bright Eunshme, and blue sky, and white fleecy clouds, we 
are painfully convinced that it is not spring just yet. 

• Still, we enjoy ouraelves so much that we have almost 
forgotten the tbx's " earth," till we come suddenly upon a 
hole not unlike an enormous rabbit-burrow, scooped out 
under the root of a nut-tree, the soil being thrown up all 
round it, like an embankment. Strewn Ubout ai-e bits of 
fur and hair, and a feather or two, showing that the inhab- 
itant is not quite such an innocent animal as a rabbit. Oth- 
erwise, it is a very quiet, desolate den, and whatever mm- 
deroua relics there may be at the other end of it, which is 
probably ever so far underground, there are none outside. 
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